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THE GERMANS. 


\HE name of Germans was not the an- 
, cient and primitive name of this people; 
It was given them by the Gauls, who inha- 
bited the country near the left coaſt of the 
Rhine, and who, having felt the effects of 
their valour, - expreſſed, by this appellation, 
the terror with which they had been ſtruck by 
theſe men of war. —For that is the ſignifica- 
tion of the word German. The conquerors 
adopted a name which redounded ſo much to 
their glory; and by the Romans, who took 
it from the Gauls, the uſe of it was confirm 
ed: and it has been famous for many ages, 
The Germans credited, and boaſted the ſa- 
dles concerning their origin, which had been 
delivered down to them by their anceſtors in 
ſongs. Such are, in general, the hiſtorical 
Vo. II. B monu- 
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monuments of a barbarous people. We ſhall 
not detain the reader by examining them. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that though the Germans 
were very numerous, and though there were 
many diviſions of their territories, it was evi- 
dent that Tex had all one origin; and that 
they were diſtinguiſhed from- other nations, 
not only by their diſpoſitions and manner of 
living, but likewiſe by their external form. 


AR TIL I. | 
A portrait of the Germans. 


The Germans had blue eyes, and a fierce 
aſpect. Their hair was long, and of a light 
colour; though ſomewhat red. Their bodies 
were large, and vigorous in ſhort action; but 
ſoon fatigued. They were enured to cold by 
the cigour of theit climate; they were accuſ- 
tomed to bear hunger by the poverty of their 
country; though their ſoil was more neglect- 
ed than barten. Their ſtrength, was ſoon ex- 
hauſted by thirſt and heat. This national 
likeneſs was conſpicuous in every individual; 
for the race of the Germans was not mixed by 
their intermartying with people of other 
countries. Formidable in war, and inhabit- 
ing poor and waſte territories, they had no- 
thing that could invite ſtrangers to traffic 
with them, or to ſettle among them. And ag 
their minds were neither agitated by avarice, 
nor by ambition, they ſeldom quitted their 
own country, TACIT. DE Mok1B, GER. 

CREV. H1sT, DES EM. tom. i. 
2 ARTICLB 
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1 f. bel AAT *. 


The +aſſim of the Germans fir war. 


They all loved war; and they loved it for 

its own fake, They were not deſirous of àc- 
| pr. g riches by their arms; for of 'riches 
they knew not the uſe ; nor of extending their 
dominions ; for they Dads! it their glory to 
ſee vaſt ſolitudes around them. They oracle 
that thoſe ſolitudes evidenced their ſuperiority 
over the people whom they had driven from 
them; and that they ſerved as natural bak 
warks to guard them from the ſudden irrup- 
tion of hoſtile nations. The activity of the * 
ſoldier's life, and that glory which is the im- 
mediate conſequence of Rory, made them 
fond of war. 

There was a warlike ettvilaridn betwixt the 
Germans and the Gauls, which was as an- 
cient as the two nations and Cœſar obſerves, 
that in early times the Gauls had the advan- 
tage; for their colonies penetrated into Ger- 
many, in many parts of which they ſettled, 
after they had won them by the ſword. In 
later times, the Gauls, rendered effeminate by 
their commerce with the Romans, by riches 
and luxury, were worſted by the Germans, 
in whom a poor, hardy, and laborious life, 
ſupported vig ur of body, and kept alive the 
flame of valour. Hence the Germans became 
conquerors on the left ſide of the Rhine; but 
they did not penetrate into the heart of Gaul; 
for — were checked, and repelled by the Ro- 

B 2 mans. 
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mans. They kept poſſeſſion, however, of this 
tract on the confines ; they. peopled all that 
country which extends from.” rom Bale to the 
mouth of the Rhine: it took the name of 
Germany ; and it was divided by Aaguſtus 
into two German provinces. 
Their paſſion for war was ſo ſtrong, that if 
any of their cantons had for a long time want- 
cd an opportunity to exert its military genius, 
the youth of that canton, impatient of a 
peace, which to them was tedious and pain- 
ful, and eager to ſignalize their courage, went 
to foreign countries in queſt of war ; or kept 
their martial ſpirit in vigour by invading. the 
territories of their neighbours, For they did 
not deem the act of pillaging baſe, — 
it was practiſed out oft he limits of their own 
country: on the contrary, they thought it 
laudable and glorious; an employment wor- 
thy of their youth, as it kept them from in- 
Govenoe and inaction. bid. 


ARTICLE 11. 


7 be propenſity of the Germans to idleneſs when 
they were not employed in war. 


This martial people were fond of nothing 
but war and arms. They were even indiffe- 
rent to hunting. With regard to agriculture, 
they deemed it an ignoble profeſſion, and 
only deſerving attention as far as it was ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of life. They 
thought it ignominious to gain a ſubſiſtence 
© the plough ; but they counted it glorious 
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to live by the ſword. Hence, when they 
were not engaged in war, they ſunk into a 
lethargy of ſoul. They only ate and drank, 
and ſlept, The neceſſary care of the houſe- 
hold, and all private œconomy were left to 
the weaker part of the ſpecies, to the women 
and old men, The robuſt and valiant, when. 
the ſword was ſheathed, thought it their bigh 

erogative to be exempt from all activity of 
dy and of mind. People, ſurely, of a whim- | 
ſical and unaccountable character, ſays Taci- 
tus ;:—— They both hated and loved repoſe, 
Ibid. (HOLT, 0.9 eb RA 


ArTICLE IV. 
The German ceremony of arming a young man 


for the firſt tine. 


In the profoundeſt peace they did not quit 
their arms. When they tranſacted public, 
when they tranſacted private affairs, they were 
always armed. A young man was armed for 
the firſt time with a particular ceremony, and 
with the ſuffrages of all his canton. He was 
preſented before a general aſſembly, by one 
. of the chiefs, or by his father, or by a near 
relation. The perſon who preſented him, 
with the afſent of the whole afſembly, gave 
him the buckler and the lance. This cere- 
mony correſponded with hat of taking the 
toga virilis among the Romans, It was the 
young man's firſt degree of political manhood 
and honour, Hitherto he had been depen- 

KRG B 3 dent 
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dent on a private family; he now became 4 
member of the ſlate, iu. 


ARTICLE V. 


Of the numerous retinue 0 your men who were 
under the command of the nobles. _ 

Thoſe whom old nobility, or the ſignal 
ſervices of their anceſtors had rendered illuſtri- 


ous, held, from their infancy, the rank of 
chiefs and princes, in their native cantons. 


The other young men inliſted themſelves un- 


der brave and celebrated warriors, and ſerved 
them as honourable guards, It was not. in 
the leaſt degree ignominious thus to obey a 
| prot man; to become, as it were, one of his 

. houſehold, His retinue was a military troop 
conſiſting of different orders, which were 
filled according ta merit, Thus were the 
youth powerfully excited to emulation: while 
each of the chiefs too was ambitious to have 


the moſt numerous, and the beſt diſciplined 


troop. This was their glory; and in this 
their power conſiſted. It was their firſt am- 
bition to be ſurrounded with a company of 
brave and generous young men; who reſpect - 
ed and honoured them in peace, and defended 
them in war, The influence which they drew 
from thoſe illuſtrious guards was ſo great, that 


it extended to the neighbouring nations; from 


which it brought them embaſſies and pre- 


ſents ;—nay, it rendered them fo formidable 
to all the ſtates around, that obſtinate and 


blood y 
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bloody wars were often terminated by their 
. neepoition;'ss 95-5 475 8 
It is, indeed, no wonder that the leader of 
theſe brave young men was formidable. For 
as victory was his higheſt glory, and as he ex- 
erted a fearleſs valour to obtain it; to emu- 
late his intrepidity was their favourite ambi- 
tion, To ſurvive an action in which a chief 
had loſt his life, was an indelible infamy to 
his followers. For they had ſolemnly engag- 
ed to defend him, to 2 bim from dangers, 
to do him honour by their exploits. The 
chiefs fought for victory; the youth fought 
for their chief. All this retinue lived at the 
expence of him whom they ſegved; who pro- 
vided for them a plain, but a plentiful table. 
This table was kept at a conſiderable expence. 
But he did not recompenſe their valour mere- 
ly by maintaining them; he likewiſe made 
them magnificent preſents. That he might be 
enabled to confer theſe diſtinguiſhing marks of 
his eſteem, he had recourſe principally to war; to 
continual expeditions, to invaſions ; in ſhort, to 
military robbery, to keep up the ſtate of a gene- 
ral, and his liberality to his troops, He was like- 
wiſe aſſiſted by the voluntary contributions of 
the people of his canton, who made him preſents 
of corn and cattle; preſents which were alike 
favourable to the intereſt, and to the honour of 
him who received them. But the moſt glo- 
rious preſents were thoſe which were ſome- 
times ſent by the neighbouring nations to 
.chiefs of a diſtinguiſhed merit, and of a cele- 
brated name. Theſe gifts, which raiſed the 
"bo B 4 eſleem 
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eſteem and admiration of their valour, were, 
war-horſes, large and beautiful ſuits of armour, 
trappings, and gorgets. We have taught 
* them (ſaith Tacitus) in this degenerate 
* age, to receive money inſtead of the in- 
* ſtruments of war,” id. 5515 


AzTieLls® VI. 
There was no diſcipline in the German armies. 
The valour of the Germans was all their. 


 warlike merit. We muſt not expect from 


them either diſcipline or knowledge of the 
art of war, or well-contriyed armour, What 
indeed could be the diſcipline. of thoſe armies, 


whole generals had not the power of inflict- 


ing any puniſhment ? They were reſpected 
and followed by their ſoldiers from the influ- 
ence of their example, not from the authority 
of their command. If they ſignalized their 
valour; if they headed their troops in the heat 
of battle, obedience was the natural conſe, 
quence of admiration, But they were. not 
permitted to put offenders to death, nor to 
confine them; nor to inflict on them any 
corporal puniſhment, . The prieſts alone were 
authorized to puniſh the ſoldiers. And even 
when they ſentenced military criminals, to pu- 
niſhment, they were obliged to pretend that 
they acted from a higher ſuggeſtion than 
their own judgment or the will of the general, 
This nation, as it was extremely jealous of its 
liberty, would obey none but the gods. The 
ptieſts enforced their penal nie 
5 e 


as. 
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the pretext of a divine inſpiration, of an im- 
mediate command from the del who pre- 
ſided over war. 

The method by which] they formed the 
different corps of which their armies were 
compoſed, ſtimulated their natural valour with 
powerful encouragements; but it waß cer- 
tainly unfavourable to diſcipline. They were 
not commanded by general officers who diſ- 
tributed the ſoldiers as the ſervice required. 
All thoſe families who were related to each 
other, aſſembled in companies, in ſquadrons, 
and battalions; their wives and their. chil- 
dren accompanied them to battle. The cries 
of the women and children animated the mar- 
tial ardour of theſe warriors; made them deſ- 
perately brave. They deemed their families 
the moſt reſpectablo witneſſes of their ex- 
ploits, their moſt honourable panepyriſts. 
They ſhewed the wounds which they had 


received to their wives and to their mothers; 


who feared not to count and to ſuck thoſe 


wounds, Thoſe women, both of tender and 
martial ſouls, carried with them refreſhments 
for the ſoldiers. They inflamed their cou- 
rage by their exhortations; They often re- 
newed the valour of the intimidated tro ps, 
and made them return tothe charge by their 
urgent and affecting entreaties, by ſtopping 
them in their flight, and by preſenting to their 
imegindton ho Yortorh of W and ſer- 
vitude. % vfi% ot 
All theſe — — generous emotion con- 
tributed to make ardent. combatants, but not 
20012 well 
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well-diſciplined foldiers. Thoſe affociations 
were ſo many ſepatate bodies, which divided 
the common intereſt, and prevented unifor- 
mity of action. The authority of the leader 
of every band was perſonal and -inherent, not 
derived as it ſhould have been, from the com- 
mander in chief, Thus a German army was 
not a well-proportioned and compact body, 
inſpired by one mind: for each of its parts 
formed a diſtinct whole. Did. 


AR TicLE VII. 
The Germans knew not the art of 1war. 


We have already obſerved, that the Ger- 
mans poſſeſſed no military ſcience, That 
| ſcience is grounded on ſuch profound reflec- 
tions, and is connected with ſo many arts, that 
it never was attained by a barbarous people. 


Ibid. 
Axrierz VIII. 


Of the fimple and light arms of the Germans. 


Their arms were very ſimple. Few of them 
had ſwords or long pikes. They generally 
uſed only javelins, the German name of which, 
. Framea, was adopted by the Latins. Its iron 
was ſhort and ſmall, It was uſed two ways, It 
was lanched to a diſtance; and it was likewiſe 
a weapon for cloſe fight, The cavalry had 
no other weapon. e infantry uſed the 
Franca, and li arrows, which they ſhot 

with 1 force, and which flew to a prodi- 
gious 
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gious diſtance, With regard to defenfive. 
arms, they ſcarce knew any but the buckler. 
They rarely wore the helmet and the breaſt. 
plate. They commonly fought half-naked, 
or clad only in a light coat. Their enfigns 
were the images of beaſts, which they had 
conſecrated in their woods, and which they 
took thence to battle. Vid. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Of the German horſes and cavalry. 


Their horſes were neither remarkable for 
beauty nor ſwiftneſs ; but they were hardy and 
indefatigable; and they were accuſtomed to 
endure labour by continual labour. They were 
not trained; for the horſemanſhip of the Ger- 
mans was very ſimple. The German cavalry 
only rode directly forward; or wheeled to the 
right, and by following one another obliquely, 
ranged themſelves in a circle, They rode on 
the bare backs of their horſes ; and thought 
the uſe of ſaddles fo delicate, ſo effeminate, fo 
ſhameful, that they held the ſoldiers who rode 
on them in ſovereign contempt, and were 
never afraid to attack them, however ſuperior 
they might be in number, In battle they 
often alighted, and fought at a diftance from 
their horſes, which they had accuſtomed to 
wait for them; They mounted again, when 
they found it neceflary, This manner of 
fighting was imprudent. In general, the. 
principal ſtrength of the German armies con- 


fited in their infantry, Therefore they uſed 
ad: GOO to 
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to mix companies of foot with their troops of 
horſe; a practice which is mentioned and 


praiſed by Cæſar. e 


7  ARTICLE' X. 

Of their ſong when they were marching to 
be ee 2 
When the Germans went to battle, they 
inflamed their courage with ſongs which con- 
tained encomiums on their ancient heroes, 
and propoſed them as models for heir imita- 
tion. Their ſinging likewiſe preſaged to 
them the ſucceſs of the battle. For they anti- 
cipated their victory or defeat, from the do- 
gree and tone of the ſound which reſulted 
from their united voices. We may cafily 
ſuppoſe that this was not a very harmonious: 
concert, A rude and harſh ſound, augmented 
by their bucklers, which-they put-before their 
mouths, to cauſe, a repercuſſion—this was the 
muſic that charmed their ears and announced 
victory. | Ibid. 
An Tel H.. | 

The German manner of fighting. _ 
Though the Germans were a brave people, 
they did not pique themſelves on keeping 
their ranks, in ſtanding firm to their poſts. 
To fall back, provided they returned to the 
charge, was not, in their opinion, ſhameful, 
but an act of art and addreſs. They were 
not, however, to leave their buckler in the 
05 | 5 ; power 
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power of the enemy. This was, among the 


Germans, and in all the ancient nations, the 


eateſt infamy. They whom this diſhonour 


had befallen, were never after admitted either 


to the ceremonies of religion or to any aſſem- 


bly; and many who were thus excluded from 


| ſacred and civil privileges, 1 an end to their 
N by a voluntary 85 
Such were the Germans as warriors; and as 


warriors I have firſt conſidered them. For 


war was their predominant paſſion; they 
lived in a continual ſtate of war ;—it formed 
their character. Lt = Via. 


AAT xn. 


7 The gods © of the Germans... T 20 built no 
;  «., temples. _ 


be ae of the Germans was 06 and 


Abſurdl. Indeed, ſrom Cæſar's account of 


them, we may aſſert, that they properly had 
no religion. They only acknowledged viſible 
objects for their gods; the ſun, the moon, 
and fire; to whom they offered no CO, 
and to whom they conſecrated: no prieſts. 

this point, however, it appears, that Saber 
was not well informed. The circumſtance 
which probably led him into an error, was, 
that the Germans had no temples. As they 
thought, like the Perſians, that they diſho- 
noured the Divine Majeſty who appropriated 


to it the narrow bounds of a temple, or Who 


preſumed to give ĩt a human form; they per- 


formed their religious ceremonies in the _ 
mo 
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molt receſſes. of their woods. Thus the filent 
ſhade was their ſanctuary: and in that vene- 
rable retreat, far from the trifling objects of 
ſenſe, their ſouls were abſorbed in religious 
awe, in the ſpirit of devotion, 

But beſides the divinities mentpned- by 
Ceſar, which are viſible objects of nature, the 
Germans, as we are informed by Tacitus, 
adored ĩinviſible gods, Mercury and Mars, for 
inſtance; and deified heroes, ſuch as Mercury. 

Even Iſis, the Egyptian goddeſs, was honoured 
by the Suevi;z though it is difficult to ſay by 
what means that foreign worſhip had travelled 
ſo far from its native country. It appeared, 

however, that the Iſis of the Suevi was a fo- 
reign deity, by the figure of a tip which they 
Joined to her image. 

Mercury was the greateſt of their gods ; 
and on certain days they ſacrificed to him hu- 
man victims, They only offered the blood of 
animals to Mars and to Hercules. This deity 
was with them, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the god of valour. And when they 
went to battle, they ſang odes to his praiſe, 
in which they celebrated ies as the braveſt 
of heroes. | Bid. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The A eren: kinds of divination among the Ger 
mant. IT heir auſpices. 5 


_ The Germans were ſtrongly prejudiced in 
favour of deſtiny and auguries. Their man- 


ner of inquiring into the ſeries of fate was very 
ſimple, 
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fimple. . They cut into ſeveral pieces the 
twig of a fruit · tree; after having diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe pieces by marks, my threw them pro- 
miſcuouſly on a white cloth, Then the prieſt 
of the community, if they wanted to — 2 
public event, if a private one, the father of 
the family, addreſſed a prayer to the gods, and 
looking towards Heaven, took. up each piece 
thrice, one after another; and from the order 
in which the marks preſented themſelves, he 
ſolved a difficulty, or predicted what. was to 
happen. If his anſwel was not favourable, 
they made no farther oracular inquiry eoncern- 
ing the matter that day. But if it was agree 
able to their wiſhes, that they might be fully _ 


aſſured of its. truth, they had it confirmed by 90 


auſpices. It was cuſtomary with them, as it 
was with the Romans, to canfult the voice, 
and the flight of birds. 

But hee had a kind of 7 which 
was peculiar to them, and which they took 
from their horſes, White horſes, which were 
maintained at the public, expence, grazed in 
the ſacred woods. They were excmpt from 
all labour for the ſervice of man. When 
the will of the deity was to be revealed by 
them, they were put to a ſacred. car; and in 
their match, the prieſt, with the king or chief 
of the canton, accompanied them, and an- 
xiouſly obſerved the motions and neighing of 
thoſe animals, as infallible ſigns of the 
decrees of Heaven. The. credulity of the 
people and of the great, had rendered theſe 


auſpices the moſt, reſpeQable and n. 
0 
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The priefts were only eſteemed the miniſters 
of the gods; but the ſacred horſes were re- 
vered as their confidents, as beings entruſted 
with their ſecrets; We might be aſtoniſhed 
at a ſuperſtition ſo abſurd; and ſo diſgraceful 
to human nature, if we did not find in the 
' hiftoty of the moſt poliſhed nations, many 
en E 
The Germans had another way of divining 
the event of important wars. They made a 
ptiſoner, whom they had taken from the 
enemy, fight one of their warriors. Each of 
the combatants was armed after the manner of 
his country. The ſucceſs of the ſingle com- 
bat preſaged the general iſſue of the war. 
Perhaps from this ſuperſtition, which was in 
equal credit among the Gauls, aroſe the com- 
bats in which Titus Manlius and Marcus Va- 
lerius ſignalized themſelves ; and acquired, the 
former, the title of Torquatus, and the latter 
that of Corvus, | = 
ARTICLE XIV. 
; The pretended propheteſſes of the German.. 
The laſt article of German ſuperſtition 
which we meet with in Tacitus, is the opinion 
they entertained that women had ſome facred, 
ſome divine property which enabled them to 
communicate to mankind the decrees of the 
gods. In a pretended propheteſs they always 
confided ; and if; bya lacky chance, events were 
agreeable to her anſwers, they eren honoured! 
her as a deity; from a firm perſuaſion that ſne 
8 was 
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was divine; and not like the Romans, who 
paid divine honours to their emperors, though 
they were certain that they were mere men, 
and that many of them were the moſt worth= . 
leſs of men. | 8 
Tacitus gives us a particular account of 
one woman who impoſed her oracles on the 
Germans in his time, and during the wars of 
Civilis againſt the Romans. Her name was 
Veleda : ſhe was a virgin, and ſovereign of a 
large diſtrit in the country of the Bructeri. 
She acted her part extremely well; ſhe dwelt 
in a high tower; and was difficult of acceſs, 
that ſhe might be the more reſpected. They 
who conſulted her, did not preſent their peti- 
tions to her themſelves. One of her rela- 
tions was the mediator: he took the queſ- 
tions of thoſe who were curious to know futu- 
rity, and returned them the anſwers of the 
prophetels, Did. 


ARTICLE XV. 


The. tradition of tbe immortality of the ſoul 
| among the German. 


We muſt not omit to inform the reader that 
the tradition of the immortality of the ſoul 
was preſerved among theſe bitbaroth people, 
who believed that at their death they paſſed . 
from this life to a better, Ibid. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
The government of the Germans.—Their kings,— 
N Therr generals. 


WMWe now proceed to the article of govern- 
ment, in which their love of liberty and in- 
dependence is very diſcernible. All their 
iſtrates and officers were elective. They 
choſe their kings, ſays Tacitus, from the 
nobleſt of their countrymen, and their generals 
from the braveſt. This paſſage of Tacitus we 
may perhaps explain and complete by one 
from Cæſar. A people who were compoſed 
of many cantons, had not a common chief in 
time of peace. Their different cantons were 
governed by magiſtrates, who are probably 
called kings by Tacitus. In war all the can- 
tons acted in concert, and choſe a king to 
command their united forces. ok 
We have already obſerved that the autho- 
rity of their generals was very circumſcribed, 
The power of their kings was equally limited 
in the civil eſtabliſhment. Every public 
affair was decided by the plurality of ſuffrages. 
A council, compoſed of the principal citizens, 
regulated matters of ſmaller conſequence, 
The more important affairs were determined 
in a general aſſembly of the people. Bid. 


ARTICLE 


4 * 
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The affembly of the Germans, in which" their 
POT great affairs were decided. 


Their general aſſemblies were fixed; and 
except in ſudden and unforeſeen emergencies, 
they were held at the new and full moon; 
times that ſuperſtition had denominated the 
moſt fortunate, It was perhaps in conſę- 
quence of this veneration for the moon, that 
the Germans as well as the Gauls —— 
their time by nights, and not by days; com- 
priſing in the term night, the revolution of 
twenty- four hours. Nay, perhaps this cuſtom, 
which was practiſed by other nations, and par- 
ticularly by the Hebrews, had a more reſpect- 
able ſource, and proceeded originally from 
the order of creation, according to which, as 
we learn from ſcripture, the night preceded 
the day, The aſſembly was a long time in 
forming. Enemies to all conſtraint, and per- 
haps flow by nature, the Germans never met 
in conſequence of a ſummons, exactly at the 
appointed time. Two or three days were 
paſſed in waiting for the tardy members of the 
aſſembly. When they thought the number 
was ſufficient, they all took their places, 
armed, according to cuſtom; and the prieſts, 
who even in the general aſſembly, had a co- 
active power, ordered ſilence to be proclaim- 
ed. Then the king, or chief of the canton, 
or any one who was diſtinguiſhed by his birth, 
his age, his valour, and his eloquence, ad- 
dreſſed the people, not in the tone of an arbi- 

| C 2 trary 
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trary dictator, but of a modeſt counſellor, If 
his advice was not liked, the aſſembly rejected 
it by a murmur of diſapprobation; if it pleaſed 
them, they all ſhook their javelins, To ap- 
plaud with arms, was the moſt honourable 
teſtimony which this warlike people could give 
to the merit of an orator. Led eng 
At theſe general aſſemblies they nominated 
the chiefs who were deſtined to adminiſter 
juſtice to each canton, and to its dependent 
villages. Every one of thoſe chiefs had a 
hundred aſſeſſors choſen from the people. 
They formed the council, and judged in con- 
junction with the chief. Bid. 


A RTICLE XVIII. 


Their judgments and puniſhments, 


At this ſupreme tribunal criminal matters 
were likewife judged. As crimes are diffe- 
rent in their nature, ſo were the German puniſh- 
ments, They hanged on trees, traitors to their 
country, and deſerters. They who had fled 
in battle, or were on any account noted for 
cowardice; and they who were addicted to 
 lewdnefs, were drowned in miry pools, under 
hurdles, The German policy thought it pro- 
per to expoſe the puniſhment of villany to the 
face of day; and to bury that of ſhameful ac- 
tions under water, 9" 

The crimes which only affected individuals, 
were not treated with ſo much rigour. A 
private criminal, even in the caſe of murder, 
was only obliged to forfeit a certain number 
of horſes or of cattle, This forfeit yaried ac- 

cording 
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cording to the degree of the offence ; part of 
it. fell to the king and the community; and 
the other part to the injured perſon or to the 

roſecutor, We find this extreme indulgence 
in the laws of the Franks, of the Burgundians, 
and of other Germans who ſettled in Gaul ; 
only. with this difference, that as money was 
then in uſe among thoſe people, the forfeits 
for mutilation and for homicide are expreſſed 
by certain ſums, Vy 
- I muſt now acquaint my reader with the 
private life of the Germans, their poſſeſſions, 
their domeſtic cuſtoms, and their amuſements. 
All theſe we ſhall find extremely rude and 
ſimple ; ſuch as we might — would be 
eſtabliſhed by a barbarous people, almoſt 
wholly actuated by their ſenſes, and conver- 
fant with few objects, Ibid, 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Agriculture neglicted by the Germans,-They 
bad no property in land. IT beir annual 
culture. 1 | 
The Germans inhabited a country ſufi- 
ciently fruitful; but it was unfavourable to 
thoſe productions which require much heat. 
Yet Germany, though the foil is good, and 
though it is now ſo populous, was, in ancient 
times, covered with woods and lakes. The 
Hercynian foreſt, which has been rendered fa - 
mous by antiquity, was, according to Czfar, 
a journey of nine days breadth ; for in this 
manner the Germans computed diſtances ; | 
„„ they 
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they were ignorant of itinerary meaſures. 
T * length of that foreſt was immenſe; it 
extended quite acroſs Germany, from theRhine 
to the Viſtula ; and its windings were ſo ma- 

ny, that one arrived not at its extremity, after 
a journey of fixty days. 

Thus the Giftiand' let a Fg foil te 
waſte, which, if they had cultivated it, would 
have entiched them. Some parts of it, in- 
deed, they were obliged io till, that they 
mig ht have the neceſſary quantity of corn. 
This was the only tribute which b required 
of the earth, They had no gardens, no fruit, 
no meadows. They were fo far from enjoy- 
ing the gifts of autumn, that they had. ie a 
name for that ſeaſon. Winter, ſpring,” and 
ſurhmer, were the diviſions 'of their year, 
Even the portion of land which they culti- 
vated, they did not regard enough to make it 
their property. The land which they had cul- 
tivated one year, they left to any who choſe to 
occupy it ; as they were ſure of finding more 
vacant, whenever their low proviſions ſhould 
warn them of approaching want. 

This cuſtom was not merely a conſequence 
of their manners, but likewiſe of a law, to 
the obſervance of which their magiſtrates were 
ſtrialy attentive. They founded that law on 
different reaſons ; which all proceeded from 
their love of war, and from a view of the ad- 
vantages that reſulted from a ſimple and hardy 
life. They ſaid, if they ſuffered their country- 
men to inherit eſtates, a taſte for agriculture 


yould blunt their paſſion fo war; facqually 
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of poſſeſſions would ſucceed,” which would 
produce oppreffion ; commodlous architecture 
would be introduced; and luxury and effe- 
minacy would follow; avatice would baniſh 
the integrity, and diſturb the peace of their 
countrymen; avarice, the ſource of quarrels, 
of factions; of the utmoſt depravity of heart, 


In ſhort, they alleged that the German fim- | 


plicity of life greatly contributed to the eaſy 
vernment of the common people, who 
would always be content with their lot, while 
their ſuperiots were not richer than they. 
This manner of reaſoning, though it is con- 
demned by the examples of all poliſhed na- 
tions, deſerves not the contempt with which 
it is commonly treated. We muſt at leaſt 
allow, that when it was put in execution, it 
muſt have cheriſhed a high ſpirit of valour, a 
batred of tyranny, and an wann love of free- 
dom.” Did. 


Arien xk. 
The Germans fa no. value. on-gold « and fer 


FT. 


" Their wealth conſiſted in their cattle, in 
were ſmall, meagre, and ugly. They either 
had no gold nor ſilver, or they defvifed thoſe 
metals, Tacitus aſſures us, that they valued 
a piece of plate, which perhaps had been pre- 
ſented to them by foreign ambaſſadors, no 
more than the earthen ware which they com- 
monly uſed. Thoſe, however, Who lived 
neareſt to the Romans, valued gold and filver, 

C 4 becaufe 


was highly valued by the Romans. The ſea 
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becauſe they facilitated commerce, That they 
only eſtimated thoſe metals as far as they ſerv- 
ed that purpoſe, is proved by this circum- 
ſtance, that they preferred ſilvet to gold coin, 
as more uſeful to a nation who only bought 
and ſold things of ſmall value. In the interior 
arts of Germany, commerce was carried on 
with all the ſimplicity of ancient times, by 
the exchange of merchandiſe. | 
They who inhabited the coaſts of the Bal- 
tic towards the Viſtula, (Tacitus calls them 
Eſtians) gathered a production of the ſea, 
which, in other. hands, would have been a 
fund of wealth. I ſpeak af amber, which 


throws it in little heaps on the ſhore, and the 
Eſtians had only the trouble of gathering it. 


From its tranſparency they termed it g/es/um, 


which in their language ſignified g/aſs, They 
neglected it for a long time, as - + refuſe of 
the ſea.— The Barbarians, having obſerved 
that it was induſtriouſſy ſought for, were 
themſelves more diligent in gathering it than 
before; but they brought it to the Romans in 
its rough natural ſtate, and were ſurpriſed at 
the price which they received for it. 

In the time of Tacitus the nature of am- 
ber was unknown. That author ſuppoſed, 


that it was a kind of gum, which iſſuing from 


trees, fell into the ſea, and was condenſed 


there. Our modern naturaliſts have diſcoyer- 


ed, that it is a bituminous ſubſtance, which 
is formed in the, veins of the earth, through 


Which it flows into the ſea, where it is hard- 


enced, 
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ened. Foſſile amber is found in Pruſſia, in 
Provence, and in Italy. Bid. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


The ſimple food of the Germans. | Their propen- 
Corn, as we have already remarked, was 
a part of the ſuſtenance of the Germans. They 
lived likewiſe on milk, cheeſe, the fleſh of 
their cattle, and on that of the game which 
they killed. Without the knowledge of any 
epicurean refinements. of cookery, untainted 
with our falſe -and — delicacy, they 
only ate to appeaſe hunger. Beer as their 
common drink. And Tacitus informs us, 
that they only drank wine, who lived pear the 
Rhine, and conſequently could eaſily purchaſe 
it. If you gratify their love of wine, ſays he, 
if you give them as. much of it as they deſite, 
you may eaſily ſubdue that nation, by iadulg- 
ing their propenſity to exceſs, whom it is very 
difficult to conquer by arms,. The Suevi, who 
inhabited a large tract of Germany, had ex- 
perienced the fatal effects of ebriety; and to 
prevent them for the future, to preclude the 
degeneracy of valour and of manners, which 
was cauſed by drunkenneſs, they prohibited 
100 importation of wine into their country, 


© ARTICLE 
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AxTIcns XXII. %%%. 


The divifion of: the day among the Germans. 
Their entertainments, at which they diſcuſſed 
the moſt ſerious matters. 


In the German manner of paſſing the 
day, we muſt not look for any of the occu- 
ey ions which employ modern time. They 

d neither Cholaks, nor artiſts, nor lawyers, 
nor financiers. They ſlept ſoundly till it was 
day. Immediately after they roſe, they bath- 
ed: commonly in warm water, in the days 
of Tacitus; an effeminacy which, as it was 
inconſiſtent with the old German hardineſs, 
they undoubtedly adopted in their commerce 
with the Romans. For, according to Cæſar's 
account, in early times, they bathed in their 
rivers, It is well known that they uſed to 
plunge their new-born wee into — 
Rhine. 

After they bad bathed, x book a Gmple 
and ſubſtantial meal of fuch as we have 
related. They then went from home; ſome. 
times on buſineſs; but commonly to an enter- 
tainment, There they drank to exceſs, They 
were not aſhamed to drink all the day and 
"night; Their intemperance often produced 
quarrels, which did not terminate merely in 
words, Impetuous, and always armed, 
often fought. Their feaſts, which began wit 
pleaſure and joy, often ended with bloodſhed, 
with murder. They ſettled the moſt impor- 
tant affairs during * entertainments; - ſuch 

as 


— 
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as the reconciling of people who had been at 
variance ;—matriages ; the election of their 
princes ; and matters of peace and war. No 
time ſeemed to them more proper than the 
convivial hour, for opening the heart to friend- 
ſhip, or for elevating the mind to great and 
noble ideas. Simple and ingenuous by nature, 
and unpractiſed in modern fraud, when they 
were warmed and exhilarated by wine, they 
unlocked the inmoſt ſprings of the ſoul. They 
aſſembled” again the next day, and as they 
were maſters of each other's ſentiments, the 
coolly debated all that had paſſed on the pre- 
ceding night, By treating their public and 
private affairs in this manner, they thought 
every material circumſtance was fully brought 
to light, and properly digeſted and determin- 
ed. For they firſt gave their opinions when 
it was impoſſible for them to diſſemble; and 
they took their final meaſures at a rational and 
diſpaſſionate juncture, when they were leaſt 
" liable to miſtake. Bil. 


AR T1c L 2 XXIII. A : x 
Of the German hoſpitality, | 


: 


Hoſpitality was never practiſed more by any 
people than it was by He Germans, The 
deemed it a crime, and impiety, to refuſe their 
houſe and table to any ſtranger. Every one 
was welcome to them, and they treated their 
gueſts as generouſly as their circumſtances 
would permit. When the maſter of a houſe 
had ęxhauſted his proviſions by his — 

I e 
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he took his gueſt to the next houſe, where 
they were both received, though without any 
previous invitation, with equal generoſity, 
"Fhey entertained a known. and an unknown 
perſon with equal kindneſs, | 
__ When a ſtranger left them, if he aſked for 
any thing which he liked in their houſe, it 
was their cuſtom to give it him: and they, in 
their turn, demanded of him any thing he 
had which pleaſed them. This reciprocal 
communication of preſents was agreeable to 
them; but it was not affociated with ſenti- 
ment. They exacted no gratitude for what 
they had given: and they did not think them- 
ſelves obliged by what they had received. 16:4. 


ARTICLE XXIV. q 
| Habitations of the Germans. 


Germany, which is now. adorned with a 
great number of beautiful cities, had not one 
in the times of which we are treating, Not 
that the dwelling of the Germans was like 
that of the vagabond Scythian, who removed 
his family in a waggon from place to place, 
They had houſes, the vicinity of which to 
one another, formed hamlets, For their houſes 
Mere not ſtrictly contiguous, Each of them, 
with its little appendages, made a diſtin 
Whole. A perſon built a houſe on the ſpot 

which he liked beſt, A wood, a fountain, a 
little improveable land determined its ſitua- 
tion, There he built his hut without ſtones 
or tiles; it was conſtructed with rough Pry 

| | 0 
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of wood: in building it, he paid little regard 
to convenience: as to elegance, it was not at 
all in his idea, Some parts of it, however, 
ſays Tacitus, were covered with a kind of 
earth, which was ſo luminous and bright, that 
its colours reſembled thoſe of the painter.— 
Could it be a baked earth, like delft? —— The 
Germans likewiſe dug ſubterranean retreats, 
which they covered with a great quantity of 
dung. Thoſe caves ſerved them for aſylums 
from the rigour of winter; and alſo for ma- 
gazines, in which they ſafely lodged their 
corn, when they were expecting an invaſion. 

Hence we may infer, that the Germans 
were not ſtrongly attached to any particular 
abode, They were abſolute proprietors of no 
field : their houſes were rude and temporary; 
we ſhould rather call them huts: their cattle” 
was their only poſſeſſion, They had nothing 
which confined them to a place. Thus not 
only individuals and families, but whole can- 
tons changed their diſtrict with as much eaſe 
as a citizen of Paris removes from one ſtreet 
to another. Hence it is difficult to fix the 
boundaries of the different people of Ger- 
many: they were varying continually, Bid. 


Ax r 10 1 x XXV. 
The dreſs of the Germans, 


The Germans were as ſimple in their dreſs, 
as in their other accommodations. They might 
be ſaid to be half naked: they wore only a 
great coat, which they faſtened with a claſp, 

1 and 
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and ſometimes with a piece of thorn; and in 
this garb, they paſſed whole days over the fire. 
In the dreſs of the rich there was more art, 
and ſome elegance. Like our modern clothes, 
it was adapted to the ſhape of the body. They 
likewiſe wore coſtly furs; eſpecially | thoſe 
who inhabited the middle and northern parts 
of the country. To theſe furs they added or- 
naments, with which the great fiſhes ſupplied 
them, that they took in the German and Bal- 
tic ſeas. . | | X 
The dreſs of the women monly. of 
linen; in form it differed little from that of 
the men. It was decorated with purple bor- 
ders. They wore no ſleeves. Their arms 
were uncovered; and their breaſt was expoſed. 
A cuſtom inconſiſtent with the modeſty and 
virtue of their character. Did. 


ARTICLE XXVI, 


| Bu. | 


The marriages of the Germans. The chaſtity of 


their wives. 


Marriage was a ſacred and chaſte union 
among the Germans: and in this article Ta- 
citus thinks their manners moſt worthy of 
praiſe, Polygamy was not allowed among 
them, unleſs it procured them the honourable 
and advantageous alliance of ſome powerful 
prince. The huſband gave his wife her for- 
tune; but.the preſents which he made her, 
were far from being incentives to dreſs and 
luxury. They were, a yoke of oxen, a horſe 
with his bit, and a bridle; a buckler, a Ange, 
| an 


1 


and a ſword... She, too, brought her. huſband 
ſome piece of armour... Their indiſſaluble 


and virtuous. engagement was repreſented. hy 


theſe preſents, which were as much. revered by 
them, as auſpices and the god Hymen, and ſas. 
crificial ceremonies, vuere by the Romans. 
Ihe preſents, which the huſband gave, were 
an important leſſon to the wife. They warn 
ed her, that, notwithſtanding her ſex, it was 
her duty, to fortify her mind to intrepidity, 


and to expoſe herſelf to dangers ;-——that in | 


peace and war, her courage and her fortune 
were to he the ſame. with thoſe of her huſ- 
band ;——that ſhe was to ſhare his fatigues 
and perils; to continue united to him in life 
and in death... Theſe precious ſymbols. were, 
therefore, religiouſly preſerved by the wife, 
that her daughters-in-law might receive them 
from her ſons; and tranſmit them to their 
pollerity, to enforce the ſame obligations. 


; ARTICLE XXVII. 
Of the puniſhment of adultery among the Ger- 


man,. 


The conduct of the German women in the 
married ſtate, correſponded with their ſevere 
and generous engagements. As their minds 
were not corrupted. by choſe objects which de- 
ſtroy vittue, by public diverſions and diſſolute 
entertainments, their chaſtity was as pure as 
it was ſafe, The men and the women were 
both ignorant of the art of communicating 
0 0 | their 


© 
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their ſentiments to each other by clandeſtine 
letters, by which the ruin of both ſexes is fo 
often concerted and effected. If any German 
wife, however, was guilty of the ſhameful act 
of adultery, the crime was immediately fol- 
lowed by puniſhment, and the huſband was 
both the judge and the avenger. In the pre- 
ſence of the two families, he cut off the hair 
from the head of the criminal; and after hav- 
ing formally baniſhed her from his houſe, he 
whipped her through the hamlet. No re- 
miſſion, no indulgence was granted to this 
offence, Youth, beauty, and riches united, 
could not exempt the woman who had for- 
feited her honour, from this ignominious pu- 
niſhment, nog. procure her another huſband, 
For Tacitus remarks, with a gravity which 
does honour to a virtuous hiſtorian, that“ In 
t their country, vice is never made a ſubject 
« of pleaſantry; and to that communication 
4 between the ſexes which corrupts manners, 
« much harſher and juſter expreſſions are ap- 
« plied, than gallantry and knowledge of the 
« world,” 16:4. | 


* ARTICLE XXVIIL 
Dnity Wuarriage among the Germans. 


The law of conjugal fidelity was fo rigorous 
in ſome parts of Germany, as to exact unity 
of marfiage. The young women were not 
permitted to fake as title of wife a ſecond 
time. As they had but one body, and one 
life in this world, they were to have but one 

huſband. 
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huſband. They guarded the rights of mar- 
riage with ſuch a ſevere limitation, to preclude 
ungenerous deſires, hopes that might have ex- 
tended beyond the life of the huſband, in 
whom, by this rule, all the happineſs of the 
wife was to center. 1 2100 

The voluntary practice of this cuſtom is 
very laudable. But it ſeems unjuſt to make it 
a univerſal law ; eſpecially as it did not reſtrain 
both the ſexes. To the rigour of this law, the 
Heruli, as weare informed by Procopius, add- 
ed a ſhocking cruelty. Among them the 
wife was obliged to ſtrangle herſelf on the 
tomb of her huſband; under pain of living in 
diſgrace and infamy.— Thus barbarous na» 
tions, - whoſe ſentiments and prejudices are 
uncontrouled by reaſon and cultivated man- 
ners, when they mean to patronize and en- 
courage virtue, diveſt her of her attraQtive 


graces, and cloud her with auſterity and hor- 
rour, 161d. | | 


4171101 XXIX. 


Of the gem and reſpecf which the Germans 
Bad for their women. 


There have been in all ages, and there are 
yet nations who deem women mere flaves ; fit, 
indeed, to regulate houſehold matters; but 
unqualified to judge of public affairs: beings 
whoſe minds are only ſuſceptible of trifling, 
or at beſt, of domeſtic ideas. According to 
theſe theoriſts of human nature, the fair ſex, 
ought never to interfere, in any manner, in 
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the policy or civil adminiſtration of a ſtate 
inning, and obedience to their huſbands, 
ould conſtitute all their knowledge. Man 
philoſophers have not been more favoura 
to them than thoſe jealous nations which hold 
them in a continual ſervitude. 'Thucydides, the 
hiſtorian, who was as auſtere in his morals 
as in his writings, ſays that women are born 
for retirement and repoſe; that their virtue 
conſiſted in being unknown, in neither incur- 
ring blame nor praiſe; and that the moſt vir- 
tuous woman was ſhe, of whom leaſt was 
ſpoken, either good or bad ; as if virtue and 
merit were not common to both ſexes; and as 
if the ſoft and indolent life of many women 
was not rather the effect of an improper edu- 
cation, than the dreary privilege of their nature, 
But all nations, if they were guided by reaſon- 
ſound judgment, would treat women with 


reat tenderneſs and reſpect. They are the 
beautiful part of the human ſpecies, and on 
them principally depends its duration. On 

theſe act the ancient Germans highly 
honoured their women ; and often trufted 
them, in very delicate junCtures, with the 
tranſaction of their moſt important public af 
fairs, Mr. de Chambort, who has collected, 
in two differtations, every thing material and 
curious, with which antiquity could furniſh 
him on this ſubject, gives us a circumſtantial 
and accurate account of the great eſteem which 
the Germans had for their women; and he 
equally imputes it to the probity rye 
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that nation, and to the beauty and talents of 
the German ladies. 
Atiſtotle, when he enumerates the female 
properties which are worthy of praiſe, begins 
with thofe of the body; which are beauty; and 
beauty conſiſts of a juſt proportion of the parts 
of the body; and of that grace, which it is 
more oaſy to ĩmagine than 10 deſtribe, Cicero, 
who gives us this definition of beauty, divides 
it into two ſorts; an attractive beauty, which 
is peculiar to the fair ſex; and the beauty of 
dignity, or oſ a noble mien; which is co. 
man to both ſexes, and which, in perſons of 
high rant, we ſtile majeſty. In women beaw- 
ty is always eſteemed, and thought fo effeni. 
tial a propertys that they who are deſtitute of 
it, are unhappily and unjuſtly doomed to a de- 
of contempt. Ancient authors have not 
forgotten this univerſal charm, when they have 
had occafion to ſpeak of the German women. 
Diodorus Siculus, where he mentions the in- 
habitants of each ſide of the Rhine, ſays; that 
their women were very beautiful: and we are 
told by Athenæus, that of all the barbarous 
nations, the Coltæ (by this appellation he diſ- 
tinguiſhes the Germans) had the moſt 'beaus 
tiful women. As the Germans, according to 
Tacitus, were aborigines, had always con- 
tinued maſters of their own country, and ad- 
mitted no affinity with ſtrangers, they inter- 
matried' only with Germans, Hence the na- 
tional e of one — to another 
was very ſtriking, And though we 
all, in ſome —— differ from 2 
D D 2 in 
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in form and aſpect, the German women had, 
in general, a peculiar and characteriſtic beau- 
ty, by which they were eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed, | 19904 
Such is the portrait of the German women, 
which Mr. de Chambort has copied from the 
ancients, Their hair was commonly flaxen, 
thick, and flowing. Their eyes were blue, 
their features rather large, but r Their 
complexion was fine, their ſkin extteme- 
ly white. They had that freſh bloom, and 
that good plight which denote - wholeſome 
maintenance, and perfect health. Their ſta- 
ture was tall; their ſhape was well propor- 
tioned and eaſy; their carriage and their mien 
were noble. They had an air of majeſty, 
which was tempered and ſoftened with a mo- 
deſt demeanour, that renders inferior charms 
amiable and attractive. | 

The author preſumes not to adjudge the 
prize of beauty to fair women ; but he ob- 
ſerves, in favour of the German ladies, that 
almoſt all the ancient poets, when they de- 
ſcribe their goddeſſes and heroines, give them 
flaxen hair, a fair complexion, and ſkin, and 
a fine ſtature, The flaxen and the white 
unite happily ; and make that mixture of co- 
lours, which, in Cicero's opinion, is efſential | 
to beauty, To the authority of the poets he 
Joins that of the writers of romances, which 
runs in the ſame ſtrain. He ſhows that their 
principal heroines, Chariclea not ted, 
though ſhe is an Ethiopian, have all flaxen 


hair, 
Beauty 
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| Beauty is often a ſource of quarrels, and of 
wars; and if noneever took their riſe from the 
charms of the German ladies, we may doubt 
that they were ſo ſtriking as they are repre- 
ſented, But they, too, had the honour of ex- 
citing war. They were often married in con- 
ſequence of 'a victory gained by their lover 
over his rival. Among the many inſtances 
that he quotes of ſuch facts, I ſhall only men- 
tion that of the daughter of Segeſtus, prince 
of the Catti, who was carried off by Arminius, 
the chief of the Cheruſci; the conſequences 
of this rape are related by Tacitus. 
Io ſtrike with ſurpriſe, to inſpire at once 
love and reſpect, is the prerogative of real 
beauty. Now, whether the German women 
were made - priſoners of war, (for they gene - | Þ 
rally accompanied their huſbands to war) or ; 
whether they were received as hoſtages, to 
corroborate treaties of * they raiſed an 
immediate admiration in thoſe who beheld 
them, which proved fatal to many. Rome 
never ſaw a more perfect beauty than Biſſula, 
a young German lady, whoſe charms have 
been celebrated by Auſonius. And as one of 
the certain and moſt violent effects of beauty, 
is, that it cauſes an extreme jealouſy, the for- 
midable rivals of this country inflamed the 
| breaſts of the Roman ladies with this paſſion; 
who, according to Ovid, Propertius, and Mar- 
tial, employed all the moſt elaborate and re- 
fined art of the toilette, fearing that they ſbould 
be eglipſed by the German captives, 
111194.» 444-9 D3 it -1£55113 7 The 
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Thegraces of the German women were digni- 
fied with modeſty. Their dreſs and embelliſh. 
ments were very ſimple. Their hair was 
ſometimes turned up, and knotted on the top 
of their head; and it was ſo long, that even 
then it fell back to their ſhoulders, Some- 
times it flowed negligently, without any con- 
finement, A linen en and 
a robe of the fkins of different animals, wero 
their richeſt, app.. ods not: 

The diligence of the German women in 
their domeſtic duties, was another cauſe of the 
eſteem and reſpect which-was: paid to them by 
their huſbands. In theſe duties were compriſ- 
ed their matrimonial fidelity, their care of their 
children, and their houſehold c:conomy. Their 
parents had taught them, from their tender 


years, that modeſty and induſtry, Which 


adorned them in the married ſtate, Educated 
hy prudent and ſage mothers; fortified by good 
examples, and ſecing none around them but 
virtuous perſons; chaſtity was to them ſo pte- 
cious a quality, that they by whom it had 
been; violated, could entertain no hopes either 
of pardon, or a huſband, how rich and beau- 
tiful ſoever they might be, as we have already 
informed the reader. A woman who had been 
convicted of adultery, a monſtrous and almoſt 
an unknown crime in this country, ſuſered far 


more from the infamy which was annexed to 


it, than from the corporal pun iſhment. Hut 
how could German wives be ſuſpected oſ this 
perfidy, who were ſo warmly attached to the 
jntereſt of their huſbands, that on account of 

4 | i 
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it they often quarrelled with their relations; 
wives with whom, in ſome cantons, it was an 
mviolable law never to marry but once; and 
who, in others, would not ſurvive their huſ- 
bands? MRM. DE ACAD. DES Ixsc. ET. 
BELL, LET. tom. v. p. 330. et ſeg. 


ARTICLE ITN, * 
The Germans were obliged to bring up all their 
children, Other laws of that nation. 


The Germans, who were faithful to the 
laws of nature, thought it horribly criminal to 
limit the number of a family, either by ab- 
ſtaining from the act which multiplies it, or 
by putting children to death. Sentiment and 
manners, ſays Tacitus, are more coercive a- 
mong them, than the ſageſt laws are in other 
countries, We may that the laws of the 
Greeks and Romans reſpecting this imporcant 
article, were extremely erroneous, for they 
allowed fathers to expoſe, or to kill their chil. 
dren, on this falſe principle, that he whe 
gives life, has a right to take it away ;—but 
it is God alone who gives life; and he alone 
has a right to diſpoſe of it as be pleaſes, 

A careful and regular education of children, 
bas never been known but in poliſhed coun- 
tries. The children of the Germans ran about 
naked and dirty, like the children of our 
pooreſt peaſants. Their bodies, however, gain- 
ed by the inattention of their parents to their 
minds; and according to the judicious remark 
of Cæſar, as they were under no conſlraint, 
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as they were not obliged to learn any thing, 
but were left at full liberty to purſue that acti- 
vity and propenſity to play, which nature 
dictates to boys, their freedom from control, 
and their healthful indulgence of their inno- 
cent inclinations, gave them that high ſtature, 
and that robuſt vigour, which aſtaniſheq the 
ſouthern nations. | | 
The German mothers always gave ſuck to 
their children, who were not deliyered to the 
care of ſlaves, or of mercenary nurſes, The 
children of the father of a German family 
were brought up indiſcriminately with thoſe 
of his ſlaves. They fed his flocks together, 
ad lay on the bare ground promiſcuouſly. 
here was no diſtinction betwixt them; till 
virtue opening with growth, ſhowed the dif- 
ference of their origin. 
Their marrjages were not premature ; hence 
their offspring were more numerous, more 
healthy, and more robuſt, 52 
The nephews, by the ſiſters, were loved by 
the uncles as much as his own children, Nay, 
they were even preferred to them, from the 
ere of cuſtom, The children, however, 
inherited the poſſeſſions of the father; and, 
if they were wanting, the neareſt relations, 
paternal or maternal uncles. The making 
of wills was unknown among them. The 
more relations and friends a fich man had, 
the more he was reſpected: and a wealthy 
perſon in Germany, without children, was 
ot courted by a train of ſelfiſh flatterers, at 
in Greece and Rome, © 


Enmities, 
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Enmities, like 1 were hereditary, 
but not implacable, We have already obſery- 
ed, that reparation was made, even for homi- 
cide, by a certain number of cattle, and of 
horſes. This policy was founded on a wiſe 
principle. As enmities are maſt liable to be 
carried to a dangerous exceſs in 'a free coun- 
try, its legiſlation provides humanely for the 
public good, by eſtabliſhing an eaſy method 
af atonement and liation, 


ARTICLE XXXI. 
The public diverſjons of the Germans. 

Every nation has had its public diverſions, 
to amule the multitude at certain times, The: 
Germans had but one, which was well adapt- 
ed to the taſte of a warlike people. Their 
youth leaped over lances and ſwords fixed cloſe 
to each other with their points upwards; and 
thus diſplayed that dexterous and graceful agi- 
lity which they had acquired by being habi- 
tuated to exerciſe. No pecuniary requital was 
made them for entertaining the public at the 
hazard of their lives. Th were only re- 
warded with the pleaſure and applauſe af the 
ſpectators. Mid. 1 


" ARPTICLE xXXXII. 
Tbeir paſſion for dice. | 
They carried their paſſion for dice to a de- 
gree of madneſs, Tacitus is aſtoniſhed at their 


violent propenſity to that play. They = it, 
„ 8 z"-* 40 
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ſays he, as a ſerious affair: it engtoſſes their 
—_ when they are in theirſober ſenſes; and 
they cannot plead the frenzy of intoxication 
for the exceſs to which it drives them. For 
when they have loſt all their effects, they of- 
ten riſk their hberty, and their perſons, on a 
throw, And if fortune determines the tuin 

of the loſer, he willingly reſigns himſelf to, 
ſervitude. Though 1. younger than the 
winner, he ſuffers — to be ſeized, may 
nacled, and fold. Such is their conſiſtent at- 
tachment to an immoral object ; ſuch is their 
infatuation, which they honour with the name 
of fidelity. Their mafters were aſhamed to 
poſſeſs theſe flaves, whoſe preſence was a con- 
tinual reproach to them. They bluſhed far 
their victory; and got rid of them as ſoon as 
they could. They commonly fold them to 
fome ſtranger, who toon them to a far dient 


2 hid. 
as bs XXXIII. 


The Naves of the Germans, Their 'freed-men, 


Yet the condition of all — wal ſlaves was 
much cafier with them than among the poliſh- 
ed nations. They were not ſerved in their 
houſes by their ſlaves. Their wives and chil- 
dren were enow for the domeſtic offices 
which their ſimple manner of living required, 
Each flave had his little ſettlement ; and his 
maſter exacted of him, as of a vaſſal, a cer - 
tain tribute, in corn or in cattle, or in cloth- 


ing. Ponihments: Ware tare, as the faves 
could 
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could not often offend ; for they did not live 

in their maſter's family ; and their duties were 
few. A maſter never put a ſlave to death, but 

in a tranſport of anger, as he would have kill. 

ed his enemy. There was, indeed, this dif- 
ference between the two caſes; he killed the 
former with impunity. The condition of 
freed · men in Germany, as in other dgmocra» 
tical countries, was little better than that of 
ſlaves. We muſt look for a long and gradual ” 
ſeries of ranks, only in nations which are 

verned by kings. at equality that ibis 
among the r of a republic, is 2 
pro as it is a conſequence, of their liberty. 


ARTICLE XXXIV. 


No ufury among the Germans. 


We neod not be ſurpriſed that thesa vas no 
uſury among a people who had little uſe for 
gold and ſilver. Prohibitions againſt that ſpe- 
cies of rapine, which in other countries were 
ſo ſevere, and ſo little reſpected, were uſeleſs 
in old Germany, Extreme ſimplicity of life ; 
content, and complete ſatisfaction ia having 
the few wants of nature gratified, guard as 
more ſtrongly _ injuſtice than the moſt 
rigorous laws, 1g. ; * 
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AR TI L E XXXV, 
The funerals of the Germans. 


The cloſe of life was as ſimple among them 
as its whole tenour. They had no magnifi- 
cent funerals. The Germans burned their 
dead; and a funeral-pile of choſen wood was 
the only diſtinction with which they honour- 
ed the remains of their illuſtrious men, With 
the deceaſed they burned his arms, and ſome- 
times his war-horſe. Their monuments were 
little eminences of turf, They thought that 
ſuperb and expenſive tombs cruſhed thoſe who 
lay beneath them, They ſoon ceaſed their 
tears and plaintive cries; but their internal 
rief was durable, To lament the dead, was, 
in their judgment, the province of women. 
That of men was, to keep them long in af- 
fecuonate and virtuous remembrance, 151d. 


THE GOTHS. 


The origin of the Goths, like that of all 
other nations, is loſt in the darkneſs of anti- 
quity. They have been confounded by an- 
cient authors, on account of their migrations 
and conqueſts, with the Scythians, the Sar- 
matians, the Getz, and the Daci. The beſt 
modern critics have two different opinions 
concerning them. Some think that they 
were natives of Germany, that they were the 
people whom Tacitus calls Gothones, and 
that they were inhabitants of Dantzick, = 

| 6 
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the mouth of the Viſtula, According to the 
opinion of others, which is generally received, 
and which appears to be better grounded, 
they made their firſt emigration to that 
country. | 

Beautiful arms were the only elegance of 
this people, born for war, They uſed pikes, 
javelins, arrows, ſwords, and clubs. They 
fought on foot and on horſeback ; but com- 
monly on horſeback. Military exerciſe was 
likewiſe their diverſion ; they contended for 
the prize of ſtrength, and addreſs in the ufe of 
their arms. They were hardy and courageous ; ' 
yet prudent; conſtant and indefatigable in 
their enterpriſes; of an acute and ſubtle 
mind. There was nothing rude nor fierce in 
their external appearance, Their bodies were 
large and well-proportioned; their hair was 
flaxen, their complexion fair, and their aſpect 
agreeable. x02 
The laws of theſe northern people were 
not, like the Roman laws, loaded with a 
punctilious detail, ſubject to a thouſand 
changes, and ſo numerous that they could not 
be retained by the ſtrongeſt memory. They 
were invariable, fimple, ſhort, clear; they 
were like the orders of a father of a family. 
Hence the code of Theodoric prevailed in 
Gaul over that of Theodorus ; and Charle- 
magne adopted into his capitularies many ar- 
ticles from the laws of the Viſigoths. The 
laws of the Goths were the foundation, 
or rather the ſubſtance of the Spaniſh laws. 
The laws of the Lombards were the bafis of 


the 
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the conſtitutions of Frederic the Second, fot 
the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. The juriſ- 
prudence of fiefs, which is yet in force in many 
countries, owes its origin to the cuſtoms of the 
Lombards; and England is partly governed 
by the laws of the Normans. All the inha- 
bitants of the coaſts of the octan have adopted 
the maritime-code of the iſland of Gothland, 
and have made it a law of nations. 

The very form of the legiſlation of the 
Goths ſtability and permanency to their 
laws. They were diſcuſſed by their chief, 
and by the principal people of all the ranks 
of their community. Nothing efcaped the 
calm and penetrating examination of fo many, 
And the people obeyed the rules which had 
been ribed to them by the repreſentatives 
of the whole nation, with candour and uni- 
formity. They had no officer among them 
merely titulary, honorary, and inactive. Every 
member of their. ſtate was in motion, was 
uſefully employed. In all their towns, even 
in their hamlets, there were magiſtrates, 
choſen by the ſuffrage of the people, who ad- 
miniſtered: juſtice, and levied their tributes in 
an equitable proportion. | 

Each perſon married a woman of his own 
degree. A free man could not marry a flave, 
nor a nobleman a plebeian, The fortune 
which the woman brought, was, her chaſtity 
and fecundity. The men were the proprietors 
of all their effects, as they were the defenders 
of the country. A woman was not permitted 

to marry a man younger than herſelf, The 

parents 
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parents were the guardians of minors; but 
their chief and general guardian was: the 
prince. Conveyance of property, legab en- 
gagements, and wills, were made before the 
magiſtrates, and in the preſence of the people. 
Obligations, corroborated by ſo many wit- 
neſſes, were the more authentic; thus the 
public knew what waseveryman's lawfubrighe; 
and fraudulent pretenfions were not urged, a 
they muſt have been ineffectual. tt! 

Public and private matters were expedi- 
tiouſſy determined, and without expenee, 
The lawyers were obliged to give ſecurity for 
their probity. The blood of the citizens was 
precious: it was only ſhed for great crimes, 
Smaller offences were atoned for by money, 
or by the loſs of liberty. The criminal was 
judged by his peers, without appeal. But 
they. had one barbarous cuſtom, which they 
ſpread over all Europe; the deciſion of cer- 
tain doubtful cauſes by duel, 

They puniſhed adultery with great rigour. 
The criminal was dellvered to her huſband, 
who, in conſequence: of her offence, became 
maſter of her life, They who had been ille- 
gally begotten, were neither admitted to mili- 
tary ſervice, nor to the department of judges; 
nor were they accepted as hoſtages, A wi- 
dow inherited the third of her huſband's land; 
if ſhe did not marry again; if ſhe did, ſhe was 
only allowed to poſſeſs the third of his move- 
ables, If ſhe declared herſelf pregnant, a 
guard was ſet over her: and the child that 
was born ten months after the death 0 

| ather 
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father was pronounced illegitimate, He who 
debauched a girl was obliged to mirry her, if 
her rank was equal to his: if not, he gave her 
a fortune; If he could not give her a fortune; 
he was condemned to die. Fot à virgin thus 
diſhonoured, unleſs ſhe had a dowry, could 
not marry, Purity of manners they deemed 
the privilege of their nation. They were ſo 
jealous of it, that, according to an author of 
their times, though they puniſhed fornication 
n their countrymen, they pardoned it in the 
Romans; whom they conſidered as weak 
men, incapable of reaching their ſublimity of 
virtue. His r. DU BAS EMPIRE, par M. Ln 
Be av, tom. iv. p. 144. &t eg. 


THE HARMATELIANS. 


They inhabited the city of Hermatelia, the 
remoteſt ſettlement of the Indian Brachmans. 
They dipped their weapons in a poiſon taken 
from a particular ſpecies of ſerpents, which 
they hunted, and expoſed, when dead, to the 
heat of the noon - day ſun. This heat drew 
from their bodies a kind of ſweat; mixed 
with which the poiſon likewiſe tranſpired. 
That venomous matter they had the art of 
ſeparating from the other perſpiration. The 
perſon who was wounded with a weapon 
. in this poiſon, was immediately ſeized 
with a mortal numbneſs, which was followed 
by excruciating pains, and an inflamed ſwell- 
ing in the wounded part, and by an univerſal 
trembling, His ſkin grew dry and livid; _ 
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he threw up all his bile. From the wound 
iſſued a black foamy matter, the effect of a 
tnortification that ſoon ſeized the riobler parts, 
and terminated the patient's life. Hence the 
ſlighteſt wound into which this poiſon entered 


proved as fatal as the largeſt. | 
Diop. Src; p. 616, 617; 


THE HUNS, 

The Huns were totally unknown to thre 
weſtern world till they firſt appeared in Europe 
after they had paſſed the Tanais, With their 
origin we are unacquainted : their firſt ſettle- 
ment that we know, was to the eaſt of the 
Palus Mæotis. Hence Procopius confounds: 
them with the Scythians and the Maſſagetæ; 
colonies of which nations dwelt on each ſide 
of the Caſpian Sea. Jornandes very gravely 
informs us, that the Huns were the offspring 
of Devils and witches, whom the Goths had 
driven to the deſerts of Scythia, We are told 
by the Chineſe, who better knew the hiſtory 
of this people, with whom they were almoſt 
continually at war, that their country lay to 
the north of China. They were the Annibi 
of Ptolemy. From welt to caſt they extended 
to the ſpace of five hundred leagues ; from 
the river Irtis to the country of the Tartars, 
who are now called Mantcheous, From north 
to ſouth their territories reached three hun- 
dred leagues : they were bounded at one ex- 
tremity by the mountains Altai; and at the 
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other by the great wall of China, and by the 
mountains of Tibet, = 

Of all the barbarous nations, the Huns had 
the molt frightful appearance. Their form 
was a rude maſs; the Romans compared it to 
a block of unhewn wood, Their bodies were 
low and ſquat; their necks were ſhort, and 
lower than their ſhoulders; their backs were 
crooked, their heads were large and round; 
their eyes were ſmall and ſunk in their heads; 
yet they were lively and penetrating, As ſoon 
as their male children were born, their mo- 
thers ſqueezed their noſes flat, that their hel- 
mets might ſit cloſe to their faces; and their 
fathers ſlaſhed their cheeks, to prevent their 
beard from growing. By this cruel opera- 
tion their faces were horribly disfigured with 
ſcars, 

Their manner of living was as ſavage as 
their figure. They ate their meat raw, and 
uſed no kind of ſeaſoning. They lived on 
raw roots, and on the fleſh of animals, ſome- 
what ſoftened, and ſtewed between the ſaddle 
and the back of their horſes, They never 
handled the plough ; their priſoners of war 
cultivated their ground and tended their flocks, 
They neither dwelt in houſes nor in huts; an 
incloſure of walls ſeemed to them a ſepulchre : 
they thought a roof was dangerous apt to 
fall, and ſmother people. Inured from their 
infancy to cold, to hunger, and to thirſt, they 
often changed their place of abode; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, they had hardly even a 
temporary ſettlement, They wandered over 

moun- 
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mountains and through foreſts, with their 
numerous flocks, and their families, who ac- 
companied them in waggons drawn by oxen. 
In theſe waggons were their wives ſhut up, 
where they were employed in ſpinning, in 
making oloches for their huſbands, and in 
rearing their children. 

They were clad in linen, or in the ſkins of 
martens, which they ſuffered to rot from their 
bodies, without ever putting them off, They 
wore a helmet, ſhort boots of goat-ſkin, and 
ſhoes of ſo clumſy a make, that they greatly 
retarded them in walking, As their feet had 
theſe impediments, the reader will conclude 
that they had no infantry, Indeed they ſel- 
dom alighted from their horſes, which were 
little and ugly, but ſwift and indefatigable, 
They paſſed the day and the night on horſe- 
back, ſometimes riding like men and ſome- 
times like women. They neither alighted to 
cat, nor drink, nor ſleep, They ſlept ſoundly, 
reclined on the necks of their horſes. The 
council of the nation was held on horſeback. 

All the troops of their empire were com- 
manded by twenty-four officers, each of whom 
were at the head of ten thouſand cavalry. 
Thoſe large bodies were divided into thou- 
ſands, hundreds, and tens. But in battle they 
kept in no order, They flew upon the ene- 
my with dreadful cries, If they met with 
too obſtinate a reſiſtance, they made a quick 
retreat; and returned to the charge with the 
ſwiftneſs of eagles, and with the fury of lions; 
breaking into the ranks of the enemy, and 
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ſpreading terror and ſlaughter around them 
Their arrows were pointed with bone, which 
was as hard and as fatal as ſteel. They ſhot 
them with equal dexterity and force, when 
they were in a full gallop, and even while 
they fled. In cloſe fight, they had a cimeter in 
one hand, and in the other a net, with which 
they endeavoured to entangle the enemy. 
One of their families had the glorious privi- 
lege of giving the firſt ſtroke in battles. Not 
a ſoldier nor officer in their army durſt begin 
the attack till one of that family had ſet the 
example. Their wives feared no danger: 
afier a defeat they were often found amongſt 
the wounded and the ſlain, 

As ſoon as their children could uſe their 
arms freely, they gave them a bow propor- 
tioned to their ſtrength, Thus equipped, 
they rode a-hunting on _ they ſhot birds, 
and waged war with other little animals. As 
they advanced in years, they were accuſtomed 
to the fatigues and dangers of the chace, At 
length, when they had acquired ſufficient. 
ſtrength, they went to battle, to ſatiate their 
natural ferocity with blood and carnage, The 
only way by which they could fignalize tem- 
ſelves, or by which they could live in credit, was 
to acquit themſelves manfully in war. They 
deſpiſed old age on account of its infirmities. 
None were eſteemed by them but the hardy 
and the brave. | 
Theſe barbarians, though their minds were 
uncultivated, were remarkable for their gocd 


fenſe and penetration, They were famous for 
theit 
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their ſincerity, They knew not the art of 
writing: but in treating with them, their 
word was a ſufficient ſecurity. But their ſin- 
cerity was ſtained with the horrid vices of 
barbariſm. They were cruel ; rapacious after 
gold, though they had no uſe for it; and licen- 
tious in their commerce with women. They 
took as many wives as they could maintain, 
without any regard to proximity of blood. 
The ſon married the widows of his father. 
They were drunkards even before they knew 
the uſe of wine: They intoxicated themſelves 
with a certain drink made only by them, in 
which ſour mare's milk was a principal in- 
gredient, . 

The Romans imagined that they had no 
religion, becauſe they were not idolaters, Bat 
according to the Chineſe authors, they wor- 
ſhipped heaven, earth, ſpirits, and their an- 
ceſtors. | 

The antiquity of this nation is as remote as 
that of the Chineſe empire. They were 
known above two thouſand years before 
Chriſt. When eight hundred of thoſe two 
thouſand years had expired, they were go- 
verned by kings, of the particulars of whoſe 
ſucceſſion we are ignorant, till about the year 
210 before the Chriſtian epoch. From that 
period hiſtory begins to give us the ſeries of 
their Tanjous, Tanjou, which, in the language 
of the Huns, fignifies Son of Heaven, was the 
common title of their monarchs, The Huns, 
divided into many hordes, or clans, each of 
which had their chief, but which were all 
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united under the government of one ſovereign, 

were continually making inroads into the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours, China, a fertile 
and rich country, was more than any other 
expoſed to their incurſions. To prevent their 
depredations, the Chineſe monarchs ordered 
that famous wall to be built, which defends 
the northern frontiers of their territories, and 
extends four hundred leagues from weſt to 
caſt. 

We find, in the ancient hiſtory of the 
Huns, thoſe qualities by which the moſt 
powerful empires have been eſtabliſhed and 
enlarged, vis. great virtues and great vices. 

Their virtues were, like their general man- 
ners, of a rough and ſavage caſt; their crimes 
were modelled by reflection and policy. 
Metè, the firſt of their kings whoſe name is 
tranſmitted to us, having grown famous by 
his bold and wicked enterpriſes, extended his 
conqueſts from the Corea and the ſea of Japan, 
to the Caſpian, He ſubjected to his domi- 
nion the great Bucharia, and Weſtern Tar- 
tary. He conquered twenty-ſix kingdoms. 
He humbled the pride of the Chineſe, by his 
perhdy and violence; he obliged their empe- 
ror to make a treaty of peace with him, and 
to praiſe. his juſtice and 3 His ſuc- 
ceſſors reigned with glory for almoſt three 
hundred years. But their glory reſulted from 
their ſucceſsful robberies. At length diſcord 
divided the Huns; thoſe of the ſouth aſſiſted 
by the Oriental Tartars, forced the northern 
Huns to quit their ancient territories ; who, 
| towards 
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towards the commencent of the fecond cen- 
tury, ſettled near the ſources of the Jaik, 
in the country of the Baſkirs, which many 
hiſtorians have called Great Hungary, from a 
miſtaken opinion that it was firſt inhabited 

the Huns, There they united with other 
colonies of their countrymen, who had been 
forced, by former revolutions, to emigrate, 
and whoſe abode was near Siberia. HisT. 
DU Bas EMPIRE, par M. LE Brau, tom. iv. 


p- 377. et ſeg. 


THE HYLOGONES. 


They were ſavage Ethiopians. Their 
name may be interpreted Hunters, Th 
were not a numerous people. I heir life cor» 
reſponded with their appellation, For in 
every reſpect they ſeemed natives of woods. 

As their country abounded with wild beaſts, 
had few ſtreams, and was very dry, they were 


obliged to paſs the night on trees, for fear of 


thoſe beaſts. But in the morning, they went 
armed to thoſe places where they knew there 
was water. There ſome lay in ambuſh, in 
thickets; others ſtood centinels on trees. As 
the day grew hot, a great number of buffaloes, 
leopards, and other animals, came to the ſame 
place. Inflamed with heat and thirſt, they 
drank to exceſs, till they were almoſt ſaffo. 
cated. When they were thus languid, and 
ſwelled with water, the Hylogones ruſhed 
upon them, and attacking them with ſtaves 
burned at one — with ſtones, and with 
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darts, they eaſily ſlew them, Having diftri- 
buted their booty among their different com- 
panies, they fat down and ate it. They were 
ſeldom conquered by the ſtrongeſt and fierceft 
of thoſe wild beaſts, When they could not 
meet with this prey, they ſteeped the ſkins of 
the animals which they had formerly killed; 
they put them on a great fire, and roaſted the 
Hair in hot aſhes. Theſe ſkins they divided 
among them. To ſuch food they had re- 
courſe in times of urgent neceſſity. They 
trained their children to take a nice aim; and 
they diſtributed the fleſh of the animals which 
they had killed, only among thoſe who had con- 
tributed to their ſlaughter. Thus they were 
all very dexterous in an art which was firſt 
ſuggeſted to them by hunger. 

| | Diop. StcuL, p. 112. 


THE HYLOPHAGI. 


They, too, were wild Ethiopians, They 
went accompanied with their wives and chil- 
dren to ſeek their food. They climbed to the 
_ of trees to eat the tender ſhoots; a nou- 
riſhment, which, by cuſtom, agreed with their 
ſtomachs, By habit likewiſe, they had ac- 
quired ſuch agility, that they were at the 
tops of trees in a moment. They ho 
from one tree to another, like birds; and had 
the art of ſupporting themſelves on the 
weakeſt branches. If their feet gave way, 
they dexterouſly ſtopped their fall with their 
hands. But even if they fell, they were fo 
. | light 
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light that they were not hurt, They wore 
no clothes; and as their women were com- 
mon, they brought up their children in com- 
mon. 

They were often at war among themſelves 
for their places of abode, Their weapons 
were clubs; and with them they put their 
pane to death. Many of them died of 

unger; for they were ſubje& to loſe their 


ſight, the moſt neceſſary of their ſenſes, 
Bid. p. 111. 


THE HYRCANIANS. 


In the country of the Hyrcanians there 
were habitations which they called Haeyy ; 
and fo, in fact, they were: for the earth 
ſpontaneouſly produced exquiſite fruits in great 
abundance, which were not known in any 
other part of the world, We are likewiſe 
told, that each vine conſtantly yielded a full 
meaſure of wine; that each fig-tree bore ten 
buſhels of figs; and that their ſhaken and 
fallen corn ſerved for ſeed, and produced, every 
autumn, an equal and moſt plentiful crop. 
In this country there grew a tree which re- 
ſembled the oak, Its leaves yielded a honey 
which was much uſed by- the inhabitants. 
The ſame country produced a winged inſect, 
named Anthredon ; it was ſmaller than our 
bee, but extremely beautiful. On the moun- 
tains it extracted the juice of all the flowers : 
they lodged in the clefts of rocks, or 1 
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ſtruck with thunder, where they made their 
wax and their honey, which was of an exqui- 


ſite flavour. Lid. p. 602, 


THE IBERIANS. 


The Iberians, a people of Spain, had a very 
ſingular cuſtom. They who had arrived at 
the flower of their age, and eſpecially thoſe 
who were deſtitute of the gifts of Fortune, 
but fraught with ſtrength and valour, took 
their arms, and aſſembled on ſteep mountains. 
There they formed numerous troops of rob- 
bers, which infeſted all Iberia. Their expe- 
ditions were not attended with much danger 
to themſelves. For as they' were lightly 
armed, and had great agility, it was very diffi- 
cult to ſurpriſe them; and it was impoſſible 
to beſiege them in their natural fortreſſes. 
Their places of retreat and ſafety were abrupt 
and rocky heights, to which it was impoſſible 
to bring regular forces againſt them. Hence 
the Romans, after they had often attacked 
them, at length checked their boldneſs ; but 
they could never totally ſuppreſs their rob- 
beries. X 

In the country of the Iberians there were 
many filver-mines; and they who wrought 
them grew very rich. In ancient times the 
Pyrenean mountains were covered with a thick 
foreſt, to which the neighbouring ſhepherds 
having ſet fire, it was entirely conſumed, 
As the flame laſted many days, the ſurface of 
the earth was burned ; hence the appellation 


of 
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of Pyrenees was given to thoſe mountains. 
Streams of refined ſilver, detached from all 
the groſſer matter which had been incorpo- 
rated with it, ran along the ground. The 
natives of the country, who knew not the 
uſe of it, ſold it to the Phenicians for wares 
of little value, Thoſe commercial people, 
importing it afterwards into Aſia, Greece, and 
other countries, made great profit by it. 
Their avarice having collected an immenſe 
quantity of this filver, they put a part of it 
into the compoſition of their anchors, that 
their ſhips might carry a greater quantity of 
the precious metal. The Fhenicians grew fo 
rich and powerful by this gainful commerce, 
which they alone proſecuted for a long time, 
that they ſent many colonies into Sicily, and 
the neighbouring iſlands, into Africa, Sardi- 
nia, and Iberia, But the Iberians, who were 
at length acquainted with the value of their 
meta], dug deep mines, which yielded them 
very fine ſilver, and in ſuch great quantities 
that it brought them a conſiderable revenue. 
I ſhall now inform the reader how their mines 
were wrought. 

There were in Iberia many mines of gold, 
of ſilver, and of copper, In the laſt, the fourth 
part of the maſs was commonly pure copper. 
The ſilver-mines yielded to thoſe who were 


leaſt experienced in the art of working them, 


the value of an Euboic talent in three days. 
For the maſſes in the mines were fraught 
with a very compact and brilliant filver ;—the 
fertility of nature and the art of man ſeemed 

to 
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to vie with each other. In old times the na- 
tives of the country were extremely enriched 
by this labour, to which they were ſtrongly 
incited by the great abundance of the valuable 
metal, But after the Romans had conquered 
Spain, a great number of Italians ſettled in 
its provinces, and exhauſted their wealth. 
They bought many ſlaves, and put them un- 
der the tyranny of the directors of the mines. 
By order of thoſe directors, they dug, in diffe- 
rent ſubterranean places, ſtraight and wind- 
ing cavities, and ſoon found veins of gold and 
ſilver, Their mines were of a prodigious 
depth; and at the bottom, they ran to the 
length of many ſtadia. Thus were treaſures 
drawn from the bowels of the earth. 

They who wrought the mines of Iberia, 
were never diſappointed in their hopes; and 
if the beginning of their work gave them a 
promiſing appearance, at every ſtep they ad- 
vanced, they had greater ſucceſs. In ſome 
places the veins twiſted round each other. 
Subterranean rivers frequently broke in upon 
the miners. They diverted their violence by 
digging ſerpentine ditches. The perſeverance 
of avarice is invincible, Their moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing machine was the Egyptian wheel, or 
(crew, invented by Archimedes while he was 
in Egypt, by which they drained thoſe rivers. 
By this wheel they raiſed the water to the 
mouth of the mine; and then worked in the 
place which had been overflowed, without ob- 
ſtruction, We are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
that the machine was contrived with ſuch 
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amazing art, that it could eaſily raiſe a whole 
river from a deep valley to an' elevated plain, 

The labour of the ſlaves who were confined 
to thoſe mines,” produced, as we have already 
obſerved, great revenues to their maſters; but 
the life and death of themſelves were equally 
miſerable, They had no relaxation from toil ; 
and their relentleſs overſeers, by ſevere ſtripes 
and blows, forced them to efforts that ſur- 
paſſed their ſtrength: in which acts of exer- 
tion, they often expired. Thoſe whoſe con- 
ſtitutions were more robuſt, and whoſe: minds 
were more patient, lingered in torment for a 
longer time ;—wiſhing for death, which their 
great and inſurmountable evils had made them 
prefer to life. I 

Among the many curious particulars related 
concerning thofe mines, the following one 
ſeems not the leaſt remarkable, In the times 
of which we are treating, it was obſerved 
that they had been all opened of old. They 
had been worked by the Carthaginians, when 
they were maſters of Spain. That famous re- 
public was enabled by its Spaniſh ore, to pay 
thoſe mercenary, but brave troops that ſerved 
in its great expeditions, 


THE ICTHYOPHAGL 


This name ſignifies eaters i. The Icthy- 
ophagi inhabited the coaſts extending from 
Carmania and Gedroſia to the mouth of the 
Gulph, where the ſouthern ocean runs a great 


way into the land, and has on one fide of it, 
Arabia 
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Arabia Felix, and on the other, the country 
of the Troglodytes. 

Some of theſe barbarians went always na- 
ked. Their wives, their children, and their 
flocks were common; and as their ideas were 
bounded by the pleaſures and pains reſulting 
from a ſtate of nature, we muſt not, among 
them, look for that delicacy of ſentiment, or 
that external elegance, in the leaſt degree, 
which diſtinguiſh civiliſed and refined life, 
Their habitations were near the ſea, along 
coaſts, diverſified, not by the moſt agreeable 
objects; by deep and barren valleys, by abrupt 
and high rocks, and by impetuous and wind- 
ing torrents. | 

The inhabitants availed themſelves of their 
ſituation. By ſtopping up their vallies where 
they opened into the ſea, with great ſtones, 
they confined the fiſh that ſwam into thoſe 
creeks. For the influx of the ſea, which was 
very ſtrong there, and which was at its height 
about ſix in the morning and in the evening, 
brought with it an incredible number of fiſh 
of every kind, The tide returned through 
the crevices betwixt the ſtones, and the fiſh 
remained on the ſand, The inhabitants then 
flocked to the ſhore, with their wives and 
children; and in ſeparate companies repaired 
to different quarters, expreſſing their joy for 
their capture, by hideous cries. The women 
and children took the ſmalleſt iſh, and thoſe 
that were neareſt to them, and threw them on 
the more eminent part of the ſhore. The 


men who were in the maturity of their age 
2 | and 
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and ſtrength, took the great fiſh. For the 
fea that waſhed their coaſts, not only pro- 
duced lobſters, lampreys, and ſea-dogs, but 
| likewiſe ſea-calves, and many forts of fiſh, the 


names and forms of which are unknown to us, 


fays Diodorus Siculus, n 
As they had no arms fabricated by art, 


they pierced the fiſh with horns of goats, or 


cut them with ſharp flints. For neceſſity ſug- 
uu many inventions to man, and teaches 
im to make the objects around him inſtru- 
mental to the completion of the effects at 
which he aims. When they had collected a 
ſufficient quantity of theſe proviſions, they 
carried them off, and broiled 
ſtones expoſed to the ſun, the heat of which 
in their climate was very great, When they 
were broiled enough on one fide, they turned 
up the other. They next took them by the 
tail, and ſhook them. As they were tho- 
roughly broiled, they fell from the bone in 
pieces. The bones they threw together in one 
place, and made a heap of them, of which I 


ſhall afterwards give an account. They ga- 


thered up the meat which they had ſhaken off, 
laid it upon ſmooth ſtones, and beat it for 
ſome time. They mixed with it, for ſeaſon- 
ing, the ſeed of the hawthorn, and made the 
whole into a paſte of one colour, They form- 
ed this paſte into the ſhape of a brick, and 
dried it in the fun, When it was moderately 
dried, they ate it altogether, limited only in 
quantity, by their appetite; for they had com- 


monly more of that proviſion than they want- 
z ed, 
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ed. They were as amply ſupplied with food 
by the ſea, as other nations were by the earth, 

Yet ſometimes their coaſt was overflowed, 
for many days, with the ſea. As they were 
then in want of proviſions, they gathered the 
ſmaller ſhell-fiſh, ſome of which weighed 
more than four pounds, Their ſhells, which 
wete very hard, they broke with ſtones, and 
ate the meat raw, Its taſte was very like that 
of our oyſters. If their ſhore was long over- 
flowed, and if the wind, continuing in one 
point, drove the ſea ſo violently on their coaſt, 
that they could not gather even the ſhell- 
fiſh, they then had recourſe to the heap of 
bones, which I have already mentioned. They 

icked out thoſe that were freſheſt and moſt 
Juicy, broke them at the joints, and ate them 
without farther preparation. Thoſe that were 
drier, they beat between two ſtones. In ſhort, 
their manner of living reſembled that of wild 
beaſts, This is all that we have learned con- 
cerning the food of the Icthyophagi. 

The manner in which they ſought their 
drink was ſtill more remarkable. They went 
a-fiſhing for four ſucceſſive days; which time, 
as they had then abundance of proviſion, was 
devoted to feaſting and to mirth. They ate 
all in one company ; they ſung ſongs which 
were alike deſtitute of poetry and muſic; and 
they cohabited promiſcuouſly with , their wo- 
men. On the fifth day they went all to drink 
at the foot of the mountains, There they 
found ſtreams, to which the Monades, or ſhep- 


herds, uſed to come to water their flocks. 
| | x Thither 
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Thither they went in the wild manner of 
herds, all raiſing their voices at the ſame time, 
which were inarticulate; and merely a ſavage, 
diſagreeable noiſe. The women cartied with 
them the children who were at the breaſt; and 
the men, thoſe who were weaned. But the 
boys and girls from the age of five years and 
upwards, accompanied their parents on foot; 
and went laughing and leaping to their foun- 
tains, as to the objects of their greateſt luxu- 
ry and joy. As ſoon as they arrived at the 
watering- places of the ſhepherds, they drank 
to ſuch exceſs, that they were not able to 
walk. During the remainder of that day they 
ate nothing; they were ſick; they breathed 


TY 


with difficulty ; they laid themftivas.down on 


the ground; and were juſt in the fituation'of 
people drunk with wine, The next day they 
again ate their fiſh, with their former rapaci- 
ous appetite. Such was their een and 
brutal manner of living. 

The Iahyophagi w led on this ſide of 
the Strait, were rar2ly ſiek; but they lived a far 
ſhorter time than we. They who inhabited 
the traci adjacent to them, and nearer to the 
Strait, were a more extraordinary people. 
They were never thirſty; and they — 
deſtitute of ideas. As their country was bar+y 
ren; and as they were unconnected with 
the reſt of mankind, fiſhing was their ſole 
employment; and it amply ſupplied them 
with food. They ate their fiſh? ſoon after it 
was drawn out of the water, and almoſt raw; 
hence they were never 1 did not 

Vor. II. F even 
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even know that man was ſubject to thirſt. 
Nature had provided for them the neceſſaries 
of life; they had no conception of higher en- 
joyments; and they were content, if not 
happy. What is ſurpriſing, and almoſt in- 
credible, is, that they ſeemed to be moved 
with no paſſion. | Wt: 
This account, which I have extracted from 
Diodorus Siculus, exactly agrees with the ac- 
count of ſome Æthiopian merchants, who, in 
paſſing the Red-ſea, had been obliged to an- 
chor in ſome of the creeks of the Icthyophagi. 
Ptolemy, the third of the name, intending to 
hunt elephants in their country, ſent Simmias, 
one of his favourites, to examine it. Sim- 
mias made the neceſſary preparations for his 
voyage, and carefully examined the coaſts, as 
we are informed by Agatharcides of Gnidus, 
He told Ptolemy, among other particulars, 
that thoſe inſenlible men never drank, as we 
have already obſerved. | | 
They were-not at all alarmed at the ſight 
of ſtrangers who landed on their coaſts, They 
ſaid nothing to them, but viewed them calm- 
ly, without any expreſſion of ſurpriſe, They 
fled not from a naked ſword that was bran- 
diſhed before them ; they were not irritated 
threats with which they were tried, nor 
even by blows which were given them. They 
expreſſed no compaſſion for the ſufferings of 
their friends; their wives and children were 
ſlain in their preſence ; and yet they ſhowed 
no emotion. They underwent, even the cru- 
elleſt torments, without appearing to feel 


much 
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much pain. They ſurvgyed tho wounds urhich 
they had received with great compoſute; 
they. only inclined bent at wie ſtroke: of 
the executians.. 2 4: ping 2h origin. 
We are told; «bat they bad og labgunge; 
and that they demanded ſuch things avithey 
wanted by ſigns of the hand. Andther cores 
cumſtance is related of. them, Which is-ſtill 
more incredible,..ayz. that the fea+*calves and 
they lived very peacefully; and ſocisbly togen 
gether ;. and that thoſe animals aſſited: theek 
in taking fiſh with a human ſagacity and ſxillb 
It is hes related, that the-two ſpecies 
different in their external ſorm had each 
them a great tenderneſs; for heir offsprings 
and for, their wives or femgles.. Touhis mars 
ner of living, to which they had bee habi- 
tuated from remote ages, they yet adhetrd, 
in the time of Diodotus Siculus: elther fim 
the, force of cuſtom; or from the nerę flity 
which was gonſequent of their ſduatibni 2171 
Their habitations were not like thoſelof tha 
other Icthyophagi; they eonſttucted themsin 
many diſſerent ways, as they were dirodted 
by the place where they built them. Hu 
dwelt in caverns, eſpecially in thoſe! whath 
opened to the north, and were conſequently 
refreſhed by the ſhade, and by the nosthiern 
winds, For thoſe that faced this forth: wed 
uninbabitable from their extteme heat. They 
who had not caves fronting the north, bulk 
themſelves huts of whalehone, witch the fe 
threw in great quantities on:their coaſts.;''/To 
theſe huts, the 82 of which were * 
2 an 
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and which were covered with moſs, they re- 
tired during the heat of the day. Thus they 
were archite&s from neceſſity; and their ar- 
chitecture was only ſuch as neceffity required. 
The Icthyophagi had a third kind of ha- 
bitation. A Gre of fir grew on their coaſts, * 
the root of which was watered by the ſea. Its 
leaves'formed a cloſe ſhade, and its fruit was 
ke our cheſnuts. The branches of thoſe 
trees they twiſted together, which afforded 
them an extenſive ſhade; and they dwelt un- 
der this kind of tent. Thus were they am- 
phibious beings; partly ſuſtained by the land, 
and partly by the water. They were refreſh- 
ed by the coming in of the tide; and they 
ehoſe ſituations which caught the cooling 
breezes. MH mart 4a TEST ont 5 5 
Some of them had yet another contrivance 
to ſereen them from the heat. They collect - 
ed a prodigious quantity of ſea-moſs, of which 
they made a heap as high as a mountain, The 
"rays of the fun hardened it to ſuch a degree, 
that, with the ſand which was mixed with it, 
it formed a body as compact as a rock. With- 
in / this artificial mountain they dug chambers 
of the height of a man; but they made them 
very long, and broad, and to communicate 
wir each other. In them they repoſed in the 
lethargy of their nature, till the tide brought 
them fiſh, and invited them to their prey. 
They feaſted with their uſual mirth on the 
ſhore; and then retutned to theſe apartments. 
With regard to their dead, they threw 
them on the ſhore at low water, that they 
dug ih might 
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codgbt be ſwept away by the tide,” This as 
they were ſupported "hy the fiſhes, they con 
tributed, in their turn, to the nourithment 
of thoſe animals; a cuſtom which they 121 
practiſed from time immemorial. 

There was another ſort of Lahyopbagi, 
whoſe habitations were fo ſtrangely ſituated, 
that they have afforded much ſpeculation to 
thoſe who were inquiſitive into the ſecrets of 
nature. They dwelt in precipices which were 
never acceſſible to any but themſelves. They 
| were ſurrounded partly by abrupt rocks, and 
unpaſſable marſhes; and partly by a firth, 
over which a veſſel had never failed, and which 
had never been forded. Theſe Barbarrans 
were ignorant of all navigation. 

Drop. S1cuL.' p. 106. e 


THE INDIANS. 


All the Indians were free, ſays Arrian; as 
none of the Lacedæmonians, ſo. none of the 
Indians were ſlaves. All the difference be- 
tween the Spartans and the Indians in this re- 
ſpe, was, that the former had foreign ſlaves, 
and the latter had none. They erected no 
monuments to the dead; they thought the 
reputation of great men did more honour to 
their memory, and was more durable than 
the moſt magnificent tomb. 

We may divide them into ſeven claſſes, 
The firſt, and the moſt honourable, th 
the leaſt numerous, was, the Brachmans, w 
were the depoſitaries of their religion. 

F 3 The 
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+ Ihe ſecond; and the moſt numerous, com- 
prebended the labourers.  They' were much 
reſpected. Agriculture was their only occu- 
pation; and from it they were never taken, 
to ſerve in war. No violence was ever offer. 
* by the Ladians, to the ie, or to their 

8. 

- The third was that of the ſhepherds, who 
tended flocks and herds, They never viſited 
towns nor villages, They led a wandering 
25 on the e and were fondgt hunt- 


| T he fourth! was that of ch * and 
artiſans ; with whom were compriſed the ma- 
riners. Theſe all paid tribute to the prince, 
except the armourers, who, inſtead of contri- 
buting any thing to the ſtate, were paid by 
the public. 

The fifth claſs was that of the ſoldiers.— 
War was the only object that demanded their 
attention. They were ſupplied with all the 
neceſſaries of life; and even in time of peace 
they had a ſufficient maintenance. Their life 
was always unencumbered with re and pri- 
vate care. 

The fixth was that of the niſpbecrs, or 
cenſors, who minutely examined the conduct 
of their fellow-citizens, that they might make 
a juſt report of it to the ſovereign. They ex- 
amined d their cities, towns, and villages, Di- 
ligence, integrity, and a zeal for the pnblic 
good, characteriſed thoſe guardians of public 
manners. Not one of them, ſays the hiſto- 
lan, was ever accuſed * falſchood. Happy 

wag 
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was the Indian nation, if this be true! We 
may certainly infer from it, however, that 
truth and juſtice were highly revered, and 
that perfidy and oppreſſion were extremely de- 
teſted by the Indians. at | 
In the ſeventh claſs were comprehended the 
counſellors of ſtate; thoſe who ſhared with 
the prince, the adminiſtration of government, 
In this claſs likewiſe were included, the ma- 
giſtrates, the governors of provinces, the gene» 
rals of the army, and the compttollers of the 
public revenues. K 
Theſe ſeparate claſſes were never intermix- 
ed by marriage. A mechanic, for inſtance, 
was not permitted to marry the daughter of 
a labourer. We need not remark that this 
regulation muſt have greatly contributed to 
the improvement of all the different arts and 
profeſſions, Each man, in his department, 
would add his own reflections and induſtry to 
thoſe' of his anceſtors, which had been tranſ- 
mitted to him by a long and uninterrupted 
tradition, . | | 
We ſhall here obſerve, that in every ſage 
government, in every truly civilized fate, 
agriculture and paſturage, two certain ſources 
of plenty and wealth, have always been great- 
ly encouraged by the legiſlature ; and that to 
negle& them, is to overlook one of the prin- 
cipal maxims of ſound policy. We muſt 
likewife admire the inſtitution of public cen- 
ſors, whoſe preſence and authority in the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, muſt have been 
greatly conducive to the public welfare: as 
| "=< | they 
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they gave neceſſary inſtructions to the gover- 


nors and the judzes, from rime to time; and 
repreſſed that rapine and oppreſſion, which 
are often committed by men conſtituted in 
high authority, and at a great diſtance from 
the court. By them too the prince was tho- 
roughly informed of the ſtate of his kingdom ; 
with which, if any ſovereign 1s not induſtri- 
ous to be acquainted, he is, in fact, reduced 
to a meaner condition than that of his pooreſt 
ſubject: for his authority is uſurped and abuſ- 
ed by traitors, 


The hunting of the elephants among the Indians 


There were more elephants in India than 
in any other part of the world. The elephant 
is the largeſt and the ſtrongeſt of all terreſ- 
trial animals, Some of them are from thir- 
teen to fifteen feet high. The female goes a 
twelvemonth with her young. The elephant 
ſometimes lives a hundred, or a hundred and 
twenty years, if we believe the ancients, His 
noſe, which is termed his trunk, or proboſcis, 
is long and hollow, like a great trumpet, 
It ſerves him inſtead of a hand ; and does bim 
many ſervices with incredible ſtrength and 
zie, The qualities of docility and induſtry 
in this animal, notwithſtanding the enor- 


mous weight of his body, approach to hu- 
man intelligence. He is ſuſceptible of ſuch 
attachment, of ſuch affection, of ſuch grati- 
tude, that he often pines away when he has 
loſt his maſter; and even kills himſelf, ihe 

| as 
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has before killed hᷣim, when he was tranſport- 
ed with anger. Arrian, an author of good 
credit, tells us that he ſaw an elephant dance 
with two cymbals tied to his legs; that he 
ſtruck the cymbals, one after the other, in 
muſical time, with his trunk; - and that other 
elephants danced around him; all in the ſ 
act meaſure and uniſon-. 1 1! 
He likewiſe particularly deſcribes the man- 
ner in which they were taken. The Indians 
incloſed a great ſpace of ground with a ditch 
about twenty feet wide, and fifteen deep. 
Over the ditch they made a bridge, which 
they covered with turf, that thoſe animals, 
which were very ſagacious, might paſs it 
without diffidence. With the earth which 
was thrown from the ditch, they formed a 
kind of rampart ; in the outfide of which, at 
different diſtances, they contrived little cham- 
bers, in which they watched the elephants 
through a hole. Into this incloſed ground 
they put two or three tame females. Other 
elephants, as ſoon as they ſaw them, went 
over the bridge and joined them. The Indi- 
ans immediately broke down the bridge, and 
ran to the neighbouring villages to call aſſiſt- 
ance, When they had brought down their 
ſtrength for ſome days, by hunger and thirſt, 
they entered the incloſure, mounted on tame 
elephants, and attacked them. As they were 
extremely weakened, they made but a ſhort 
reſiſtance. After they had brought them to the 
ground, they made a great wound in their 
necks, in which they faſtened a rope, _ 
C 
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the ſenſe of pain might check their unruly 
motions, They then ventured to mount them. 
Having thus ſubdued them, they led them 
home with the others, and fed them with 
graſs and green corn. They tamed them 

degrees, with blows and ſcanty food; till at 
length they became obedient to the voice of 
their maſters, and perfectly underſtood their 
language, I. 

It is well known that in ancient times ele- 
phants were uſed in war. But they often made 
more havock in their own army, than in that 
of the enemy, Their teeth, or rather their 
tuſks, ſupply us with ivory. 


Singular laws of the Indians, 


After the battle which was fought betwixt 
Eumenes and Antigonus, towards the three 
hundred and fifteenth year before Chriſt, there 
was found among the dead an officer, who had 
brought with him two wives, one of whom 
he had newly married. A law of the country 
(which, we are told, is yet in force) permitted 
not a wife to ſurvive her huſband : and if ſhe 
refuſed to be burned with him on his funeral 
— ſhe was diſhonoured for ever; obliged to 
ive a widow all the reſt of her life, and con- 
demned to a ſort of excommunication ; for 
ſhe was prohibited from being preſent at ſa- 
crifices and every other religious ceremony, 
Now this law ſpoke only of one wife. But 
in this caſe there were two, each of whom 
claimed the preference, The firſt-married 


wife urged her ſeniprity. The younger one 
3 | inſiſted, 
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infiſted, that her rival was excluded by the 
law ; becauſe ſhe was pregnant. Such, in- 
deed, was the exception of the law; and 
according to its exception the matter was de- 
termined. The former retired, overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, weeping bitterly, and tearing 
her clothes and hair, as if a dreadful calamity 
had befallen her. The other, on the con- 
trary, triumphed on the ſentence. Attended 
by a numerous company of her relations and 
friends, and embelliſhed with her richeſt orna- 
ments, ſhe advanced toward the place of the 
horrid ceremony, with firmneſs and compo- 
| ſure, Then, having diſtributed her jewels 
and her other valuable effects among her 
friends, and having taken leave of them, ſhe 
was placed by her brother on the funeral pile, 
where ſhe expired in the flames, amidſt the 
praiſes and acclamations of almoſt all the 
ſpectators; ſome of whom, however, expreſſed 
their deteſtation of this inhuman cuſtom, It 
was, indeed, a real homicide, contrary to the 
ſacred laws of nature, which prohibit us from 
making an attempt on our own life, from 
diſpoſing of it wantonly ; which enjoins us to 
remember that as we are only intrufted with 
it, we are only to refign it to the author of 
our exiſtence. - Such a precious ſacrifice, far 
from being a proper teſtimony of reſpect and 
affection for a deceaſed huſband, repreſented 
him as a cruel and unrelenting dzmon. 

There was in India, in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, a very populous country, the 
inhabitants of which were governed by a king 
| nam 
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named Sopithes; and they were extreme] 
happy. They were remarkable for their ho- 
nour and moral decorum. Corporal beauty, 
too, was an eſſential quality among them. 
As they were particularly charmed with this 
object, they made a rigorous diſtinction among 
theit children. Thoſe infants whoſe make 
and features promiſed fine proportion and 
beauty, they brought up ; and thoſe who had 
any bodily defect, they put to death. They 
paid as much attention to the external form 
in their marriages. Fortune was altogether 
out of the queſtion, They were only ſolici- 
tous to match a handſome man to a beautiful 
woman, Hence the inhabitants of this coun- 
try were the beſt made, the moſt graceful 
people in the world, 49 
Sopithes, their king, who was ſix feet high; 
the firſt of his countrymen in perſonal ſym- 
metry and dignity of mien, as in rank; went 
to meet Alexander, He offered the con- 
queror his capital and his throne, Alexander, 
ſatisfied with the offer, confirmed to him the 
poſſeſſion of both. Sopithes entertained him 
and his army magnificently during their ſhort 
ſtay, Among the great preſents which he 
made him, were a hundred and fifty dogs, of 
a prodigious ſize and ſtrength, which, it was 
faid, engendered with tigreſſes. Alexander, 
to try the nature of thoſe animals, of which 
he had heard many ſurpriſing accounts, ordered 
two of them, but not of the ſtrongeſt, to be 
turned looſe into a walled park, with a very 
large and fierce lion. The lion proving ſupe+ 
, rior 
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rior to them, two more were ſet upon him. 
A huntſman was then ordered to cut-off a leg 
of one of the dogs. Alexander counter- 
manded the order; and ſent ſome of his 
guards to prevent the flroke of the huntſman. 
But Sopithes begged” that the experiment 
might be made; adding, that he would give 
the king three dogs for the one that was to 
loſe his leg: The former order was then 
executed; the dog's leg was cut off by flowly 
repeated ſtrokes. Vet that cruelty did not 
extort from him the leaſt moan; and he kept 
his teeth faſt in the lion, till he loſt all his 
blood, and cxpried on his prey. Foy 


The religion of the Badlanr. I 
The Indians acknowledged a Supreme Be- 


ing, the creator of the univerſe, an infinite, 
omnipotent, neceſſary, and immaterial intelli- 
gence ; eſſentially perfect; and from whom 
all other beings are emanations; as the rays 
of light are emanations from the ſun. This 
Firſt Cauſe was named in their language, 
Scharroues Zibari; i. e. The Creator of all 
Things. 

In their belief, there was a great number | 
of ſpiritual and eternal beings, ſubordinat 
and ſubje& to the firſt Being, and holding of 
him their exiſtence; the neceſſary creatures 
of an Eternal Cauſe, eternally acting. Theſe 
Genii were called Moni-Schevaroun. 

The Indian theology divided them into two 
claſſes. The firſt claſs conſiſted of pure ſpi- 
rits, inſepafably united to their Creative as” 
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of unerring tectitude, and incapable; of vice 
or frailty. As they were conſtantly fixed to a 
contemplation of the Supreme Being, all their 
faculties were engroſſed by that infinite idea; 
they were inactive, they were annihilated with 
reſpe to every other object. Their tate of 
mind almoſt correſponded with the ſupreme 
beatitude of the enthuſiaſtic quietiſts. 
The ſecond. claſs comprehended. beings not 
altogether pure; free, becauſe: they were im- 
perfect; and conſequently ſubject to error 
and to ſin. Theſe beings were degraded, on 
account of the abuſe which they had made of 
their liberty; they were precipitated from 
ſphere to ſphere as their depravity increaſed ; 
till it became ſo great, that it needed a violent 
remedy. They were then exiled to a material 
world; which was created for their abode, 
and lodged in frail and periſhable bodies, 
This material world they were to inhabit till 
they ſhould regain their original purity, 
Gur ſouls, according to their theology, were 
ſpirits of this order; which, having. fallen 
rom their primitive perfection, were deſtined 
to inform our bodies, that in them they might 
be purified from their degenetacy, by the 25 
ferings which are inſeparable from human 
nature; ſufferings which were not meant as 
the puniſhment, but as the remedy of their 
crimes. If thoſe ſouls, in their corporal pur- 
| md inſtead of improving and growing re- 
fined, contracted more corruption, they tranſ- 
migrated into the bodies of animals, of a 
higher or lower ſpecics, as they were leſs or 
3 more 
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more depraved. Some Indian ſects. were of 7 


opinion, that ſouls once fallen, never recovered 
their former ſtate; but moſt of them were 
leſs rigorous, and believed, that, by the prac- 
tice of virtue and great auſterities, they — 
recover their old perfection, and return to the 
Schorgan, or paradiſe, which, was the abode of 
ſpirits of the ſecond order. For this ſecond 


order was not intimately united to the Schar- 


rou#s Zibari, or Creative Principle. 

After the fall of the ſpirits. of the ſecond 
claſs, and the creation of the material world, 
other ſpirits were called into exiſtence, / of 
a contrary nature, They were eſſentially 
impure, and miſchievous. Vet they were 
miniſters of the Deity; inſtruments: of his 
juſtice, to chaſtiſe his guilty oreatures. Theſe 
Genu, kaown by — name of Deiutas, were 
the cauſes of all the evils that diſtreſſed the 


univerſe, The ſouls, or intellagences of. the 


ſecond order, whith aſter their tranſmigration 
into many bodies, whether of men or animals, 
had ſunk to an extreme depravity, were de- 


livered to theſe malevolent Genii, and by 


them tormented in the Naranda; à place of 
darkneſs; the infernal region of the Indians. 
The Supreme Being did not himſelf oreate 
nor govern, by his own. immediate power, tha 
material world which we inhabit. He de- 
puted the production and the care af it ta ſome 
of the Genii of the firſt order, Thoſe Genũ 
were five in number; and each of them was 
guided by an inſpiration which never farſook 


him. The Indians had perſonified this inſpi- 
ration; 
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ration; and hence came their cuſtom of aſſociat- 
ing a woman to each of the Genii who ruled 
the univerſe. Our antiquaries, taking moſt of 
the figurative expreſſions of the Brachmans 
literally, make many abſurd conjectures and 
aſſertions on this ſubject, into which they 
would not have beenled, if they had accurate- 
ly inquired into the etymology of the names 
of theſe fiftitious goddeſſes, | 
Theſe five Genii, the rulers of the material 
world, were, — Schada-Schivaoun, and his 
wife Houmani, who governed the firmament 
and the ſtars; Roudra, and his wife Parvadi, 
or Paratchatti, whoſe department was the re- 
pion of fire; Ma-Eſoura, and his wife Ma- 
E who were the governors of the re- 
gion of the air; Viſnou, or Vichnou, and his 
wife Lackimi, who preſided over the element 
of water; and Brachma, and his wife Eſcha- 
raſvadi, to whom the element of earth was 
intruſted. Thus we ſee, in the phyſics of the 
Indians, æther was added to the four elements 
of the Greek philoſophers. 

The formation and progreſs of this lower 
world were effects of the power of only three of 
theſe five deities. Brahma created the mat- 
ter of which it was compoſed; Viſchnou gave 
it its form; and Roudra was the cauſe of all 
its revolutions. Without infiſting on the 
gu reſemblance which theſe three principles 

re to the three Egyptian divinities, Iſis, 
Ofiris, and Typhon, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that ſome of the Indian ſeas united their 
three principles into one figure, which was 

an 
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was an idol with three heads, each of which 
was adorned with a crown, Yet Brahma 
had not, among the Indians, any ſtatue or 
temple, or particular worſhip ;  Viſchnou 
and Roudra were the only two of theſe five 
Genii who had altars and prieſts, Though 
the former was worſhipped more. generally, 
and with more ſolemnity and devotion than 
the latter, 1 

Iheir idea of the form and ſituation of the 
viſible univerſe, was extremely whimſical. 
They imagined that the earth was a flat body, 
in the middle of which there was a prodigiouſly 
high mountain: and that round that moun- 
tain, the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and the pla- 
nets revolved :—for in this order they arranged 
the celeſtial bodies. Theſe bodies were only 
viſible to the inhabitants. of our hemiſphere, 
when they were betwixt them and the moun+ 
tain; for the mountain, they. thought, was 
the opaque ſubſtance by which theſe lumina- 
ries were eclipſed. Above the planetary fir- 
mament, the Indians imagined fix firmaments 
more, diſtant from each other the ſpace of a 
hundred thouſand days journey, i. e. of fix hun- 
dred thouſand Indian leagues. Each of thoſe 
ſkies, or heavens, was deſtined for the abode 
of beings of the ſecond order, purified, or 
pure, They there enjoyed happineſs propor- 
tioned to the degree of perfection which they 
had preſerved or regained. 

In the lower regions of the earth, there were 
likewiſe many Naraneas, or places of darkneſs, 
in which the guilty ſouls were tormented, 

Vol. II. G according 
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according to the degrees of their _—_ 
Theſe different parts of the univerſe were 
ſurrounded with an immenſe ſphere, which 
they called“ The Egg of Brahma,” —and 
which, they. ſaid, was born by a goddeſs, 
named Adaraſati, or Truth, D1op..SICUL. 
p. 611.—RoLL. HisT. ANC. tom. iii. p. 738. 
et ſeg. tom. iv. p. 83, 84. Mr M. DE L'AcAD. 
DES INSC. ET BELL, LETT. tom. xvill; p. 38. 
et ſeq. | 12 | 

THE ISSEDONS.. 

Their country was'adjacent to that of the 
Scythians. We are informed by ancient 
authors, that the Iſſedons practiſed the follow- 
ing cuſtoms, When a man had loſt his fa- 
ther, a preſent was made him of cattle by all 
his relations. They facrificed the cattle to 
the gods; then cut them and the dead body 
of the father into ſmall pieces; and of all this 
fleſh- intermixed conſiſted their banquet in the 
houſe of the ſon. The human ſkull they ſet 
in gold, and made an idol of it, to which 
every year they offered great ſacrifices. Thus 
the ſon celebrated the funeral 'of his father, 
as in Greece he celebrated his birthday. 

It is likewiſe related of the Iſſedons, that 
they were a juſt and equitable people, and 
that their women were as robuſt as their men. 

H xRO p. I. iv. c. 26. 
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THE LACEDAMONIANS: - 
Lacedzmon was one of the moſt famous 
republics of antiquity. Plutarch hath pre- 
ſcrved to us the inſtitutions. of Lycutgus, its 
legiſlator. They have been univerſally ad- 
mired by ancient and modern times. I ſhall 
give the reader a particular account of them, 
after I have made Jim ſomewhat acquainted 
with their author, 1 | 
_ Hiſtorians differ much in their telations 
concerning Lycurgus. His extraction, his tra- 
vels, and his death, are various in parious 
writers, The time in which he lived is {till 
mote uncertain. Some ſay, that he wWas c- 
temporary with Iphitus, and that, in conjunc- 
tion with him, her ęſtabliſhed the ſuſpenſion 
of arms during the celebratipn of the Olym- 
pic games. Ariſtotle j#of the ſame opinion, 
which Fee on an old Olympic Diſcus 
or quoit, on which the name of Lycurgus was 
engraved ; and other chronologiſts, who, wit 
Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus, count their 
epochs by the ſucceſſion of the Spartan kings, 
date the birth of Lycurgus many years, before 
the finſt Olympiad. , _,, 1 ac} 
However that was, the king his father, in 
attempting to ſeparate ſome people who h 
quarrelled and come to blows, was morta 
wounded with a knife, and left his kingdom 
to his elder ſon, Polydectes, who died ſoon 
after. On this event all the Spartans ex- 
Pected that he would Fe W 
| "- "WL 
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gus. Accordingly, he took the reins of go- 
vernment, with the title of king ; but as foon 
as it was known that his ſiſter-in-law was 
Pregnant to his deceaſed brother, he pro- 
nounced her child, if it ſhould prove a ſon, the 
indiſputable heir to the crown: and from that 
time he adminiſtered the affairs of ſtate in 
quality of Prodicos, a title which the Spartans 
gave to the tutors of their kings. 
In the mean time the widow propoſed to 
him by a private meſſage, that if he would 
marry her when he was king, her child ſhould 
be put tõ death. Lycurgus deteſted fo unna- 
tural a woman; yet he durſt not expreſs his 
hatred of her, nor abſolutely reje& her pro- 
poſal. On the contrary, he ſeemed to approve 
and accept it; but he deſired her to do 
nothing that might endanger her health, to 
take no poiſon that might procure a miſcar- 
riage ; for he aſſured her, that the child ſhould 
be deſtroyed immediately after her delivery, 
By this honeſt deception ſhe came to her full 
time; and when he was informed that ſhe 
was in labour, he ſent perſons in whom he 
could confide, to guard her, and to prevent 
any violence that might be offered to the in- 
fant, He gave orders, that if ſhe was deliver- 
ed of a daughter, it ſhould be committed to 
the care of the women ; if of a ſon, that it 
ſhould be immediately brought to him, wher- 
ever he was, and in whatever buſineſs he 
ſhould be engaged. By good fortune ſhe was 
delivered while he was ſupping with the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates of the city, His ſervants 


entered 
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entered the hall, and preſented the child to 
him, He took it in his arms, and thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the company. Nobles of 
Sparta, behold your new-born king,” He 
then ſeated the child in the king's place; and 

ave him the name of Chariläus; on account 
of the joy which the company expreſſed at 
this event; and of the encomiums which they 
beſtowed on the juſtice and magnanimity of 
his uncle. Thus Lycurgus reigned only eight 
months; but his fellow- citizens had ſo much 
eſteem and veneration for him, that thoſe who 
obeyed him on account of his virtue, were 
more numerous than thoſe who paid him the 
ſame reſpect becauſe he was the king's tutor, 
and had great power. | 

Yet there were not wanting envious people, 
who were enemies to his dignity and to his 
high reputation. The relations and friends 
of the mother of the young king joined with 
her in reſenting the humane art with which 
he had eluded her cruelty and ambition, and 
took every opportunity to defame him. Leo- 
nidas, among many reproaches which he one 
day threw out againſt him, told him, that he 
knew from good authority, that he would ſoon 
be king, By this ſarcaſm he meant to bring 
upon him the jealouſy of his fellow-citizens, 
and to prepare their minds to accuſe him of 
parricide, in caſe the king ſhould die, 

In theſe difagreeable circumſtances, Lycur- 
gus took a prudent reſolution, He gave way 
to the civil ſtorm, and retired from the ma- 
lice of his enemies. He left Lacedzmon, 
G 3 and 
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and failed to Crete, where, with the affiſtance 
of Thales, a famous orator and lawyer, he 
ſtudied the laws of Minos, made a collection 
of thoſe which he liked beſt, was introduced to 
the perſons who were moſt eminent for their 
learning and rank; and at that time deter- 
mined to reform the manners of his fellow- 
citizens, who led an effeminate and diſſolute 
life, | 
Thus truly ſenfible and great minds can 
beſt accommodate themſelves to preſent cir- 
cumſtances; can beſt adapt their conduct to 
their ſituation. Inſtead of embroiling their 
country in diſcord and faction, they yield, for 
a time, to the ſtorm with which they are 
threatened; they are not obſtinate in proving 
their innocence, in evincing the rectitude of 
their ſentiments and actions: eſpecially when 
they know, that the prejudice, the fortune, 
and the influence of their enemies have fo. 
faſcinated the minds of thoſe to whom they 
are accountable, that their acquittal would be 
extremely difficult, if not impoſſible. 
Such was the conduct of Lycurgus; —he 
extracted good from evil; he made his mis- 
fortunes redound to his 3 He tra- 
velled likewiſe from his thirſt after know- 
ledge; and that he might imbibe it at its 
fountain-head. Such too was the ſpirit of the 
other illuſtrious men of antiquity, who were 
famous for the great events and memorable. 
revolutions which diſtinguithed their lives. 
Pythagoras, Detngeritus, and Plato, trans- 
ported themſelves, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
to 
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to the extremities of the univerſe, to deſerve, 
and to eſtabliſh that immortal glory which 
they have acquired, Many other celebrated 
men travelled with the ſame view. 

_  Lycurgus, animated with this proſpect, 
5 over from Crete to Aſia, that he might 

a ſpectator of the effeminacy and luxury of 
the Ionians; and that by comparing their 
manners with the ſimple and auſtere life of 
the Cretans, as a phyſician compares a weak 
and ſickly, with a robuſt and healthy conſti- 
tution, he might gain a thorough knowledge 
of the different effects which contrary cuſtoms 
and morals produce in policy and govern- 
ment, 

It was probably in Aſia that he firſt ſaw 
the poems of Homer, which were in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the deſcendants of Cleophilus. 
Finding that the moral and political inſtruc- 
tions of that poet were as ſolid and uſeful as 
his fictions were agreeable and entertaining, 
he arranged and copied his works, and after- 
wards publiſhed them in Greece, Tis true, 
the poems of Homer were already talked of 
in that country ; and ſome detached parts of 
them were in the poſſeſſion of a few ; but 
that they were all read throughout Greece in 
their proper order, was owing to the care of 
Lycurgus, 

The Egyptians reported that Lycurgus 
likewiſe travelled to their country, and that 
having admired one of their inſtitutions, by 
which their army is ſeparated from all the 


other bodies of the ſtate, he adopted it at 
G 4 Sparta, 
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Sparta, where heeſtabliſhed a pure and a noble 
commonwealth. Some Greek hiſtorians agree 
with the Egyptians in this particular, But 
for his travelling into Africa, Spain, and India, 
and for his frequently converſing with the 
Gymnoſophiſts, we have only the authority 
of Ariſtocrates, the Spartan, the fon of Hip- 
parchus. 

In the mean time, the Lacedzmonians, to 
whom his abſence was of great diſadvantage, 
repeatedly intreated him, by their deputies, to 
return: for they found that their kings had 
merely the title and honours of royalty, with- 
ou: any eminent quality to diſtinguiſh them 
from the people, But Lycurgus was born to 
command and to be a true king: for nature 
had endowed him with a perſuaſive and 
forcible eloquence, which won all diſpo- 
ſitions. The kings themſelves did not object 
to his return: on the contrary, they hoped 
that his preſence would check the inſolence 
of the people, and render them more flexible 
and obedient. The minds of all the citizens 
being thus well- diſpoſed to receive him, he 
returned to Sparta, where he immediately de- 

termined to e the whole form of govern- 

ment; for he thought that a few good laws 
would have little effect; and that it was ne- 
ceſſary to purify the whole body of the ſtate, 
which was in a weak and waſting condition, 
from its noxious humours, that it might 
ſpeedily and thoroughly regain its political 
health and vigour. But before he attempted 
the execution of his plan, he went to Delphi, 
1 to 
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to conſult Apollo; and after he had offered his 
facrifice, he received that famous oracle, in 
which the prieſteſs pronounced him, A 
friend of the gods, and a god rather than a 
« man,” As to the permiſſion which he de- 
fired of eſtabliſhing good laws in his country, 
the aſſured him that the gods had heard his 

rayers, and that he ſhould form the moſt ex- 
cellent republic that had ever exiſted. En- 
couraged by this favourable anſwer, he com- 
municated his deſign to the principal citizens, 
and requeſted their aſſiſtance. His friends, to 
whom he firſt diſcloſed his ſecret, and after- 
wards all the leading men of the ſtate, pro- 
miſed to forward, with their utmoſt power, 
the excellent plan of this perſuaſive orator 
and ſage legiſlator, 

When the time for beginning the great 
work was arrived, he gave orders that thirty 
of the principal citizens by whom it was ap- 
proved, ſhould aſſemble in the Forum in arms, 
at the dawn of the next day; that they might 
check the oppoſition of thoſe who were enemies 
to his enterpriſe, Of thoſe thirty, Hippias 
names twenty, who were the moſt eminent: 
but Arithmiades was the moſt zealous and 
powerful friend of Lycurgus, and contributed, 
moſt to the eſtabliſhment of his laws. 

On the gathering of the crowd, the king 
Charilaiis, afraid that a conſpiracy was break - 
ing out againſt his perſon, fled to the temple 
of Juno, which was called Chalcizos ; but 
after he was informed of the real cauſe of the 
multitude, which was As to _— 

| S 
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the oaths of many of his ſubjects, he quitted 
the temple, and joined the party of Lycurgus, 
For he was of ſo gentle a diſpoſition, that the 
king Archelaiis, who reigned in conjunction 
with him, ſaid one day to thoſe who were 
praiſing the goodneſs of that young prince, — 
« How can he be otherwiſe? he is good even 
* to the bad.'—PLUT. IN LYCURG. 


ARTICLE I. 


De efabliſhment of the ſenate. 


Of all the new eſtabliſhments of Lycurgus, 
the greateſt and moſt memorable was that of 
the ſenate; which, tempering, as Plato well 
remarks, the abſolute power of the kings, by 
having an authority equal to theirs, moderated 
and . preſerved the government, which had 
been always before in a fluctuating ſtate ; in- 
_ clining ſometimes to tyranny, and ſometimes 
to a licentious democracy. The ſenate was, 
in the middle of the political machine, a kind 
of ballaſt or counterpoiſe, which kept it in 
equilibrium, which gave it ſtability and per- 
manence. For the twenty-eight ſenators ſup- 
ported the Kings when the people grew ſedi- 
tious and tumultuous; and they . 
aſſerted the privileges of the people when the 
kings were aſpiring to tyranny. We are in- 
ſormed by Ariſtotle, that the number of the 
ſenators was fixed to twenty-eight ; for that 
of the thirty, whom Lycurgus had at firſt 
choſen, two deſerted him, fearing the conſe- 
quences of his attempt. Yet we are told by 
U | Spherus, 
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Spherus, that there were never more than 
twenty-eight, and that to them Lycurgus im- 
parted his whole plan. Perhaps our legiſlator 
paid ſome veneration to twenty-eight, be- 
cauſe it is a complete number, compoſed” of 
ſeven multiplied by four, and the firſt perfe& 
number after fix; for it is equal to all its 
parts. But Plutarch is ſatisfied that he choſe 
exactly this number, that the council might 
conſiſt of thirty perſons, two of whom were - 
the two kings. | | 

He had the dignity of the ſenate ſo much 
at heart, that, to give it more authority, he 
procured from Delphi an oracle particularly 
relating to the inſtitution of that afſembly. 
Theſe were the words of the oracle, which 
was termed Rhetra, or a decree :—** When 
thou haſt built a temple to Jupiter Syllanius, 
„and to Minerva Syllania, and when thou 
„ haſt claſſed the people by families and by 
* tribes, and eſtabliſhed a ſenate of thirty ſe- 
e nators, the two kings being included; thou 
„ ſhalt hold the council from time to time 
© between the Babicius and the Cnaſium; 
* thou ſhalt keep to thyſelf the power of 
* prolonging or diſſolving the aſſembly ; and 
* thou ſhalt inveſt the people with the pri- 
e vilege of ratifying or annulling what mal 
«« be by them propoſed.” : 
The Lacedæmonians held their aſſemblies 
between the bridge and the river, in a place 
which was neither adorned wich ſtatues nor 
with pictures. Lycurgus was of opinion that 
theſe embelliſſiments were ſo far from being 
1 4 ſuitable 
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ſuitable to the dignity of public councils, that 
they were of great prejudice to them, by fill- 
ing with uſeleſs or vain thoughts the minds of 
the company, who, inſtead of being attentive to 
the affairs of the ſtate, amuſed themſelves with 
taking a view of ſtatues or pictures, or an 
elegant ceiling, as idle people are entertained 

with ſurveying the decorations of a theatre. 
In the council, none but the two kings and 
the ſenators had a right to propoſe, and to 
debate on matters of ſtate, And to reje& or 
approve their determinations was the privi- 
lege of the people. But in proceſs of time, the 
people having found the art of changing and 
corrupting the ſenſe of the decrees of the ſe- 
nate, by additions or retrenchments, which 
were at firſt imperceptible, the kings Poly- 
dorus and Theopompus added to the oracle 
the following article:“ If the people alter 
* or corrupt the decrees, let the ſenators and 
&« their chiefs retire,” i e. Let them diſmiſs 
the aſſembly, and let them annul what it has 
altered or falſified. And-they perſuaded all 
the city, that the article was added by the 
order of the god himſelf, as we find in a paſ- 
ſage in the poet Tyrtzus,—* The ambaſſa- 
« dors having heard the voice of Apollo, 
brought to their countrymen theſe divine 
* words:—Let the ſacred kings who govern the 
% amiable city of Sparta, preſide at the coun- 
* cil, with the ſenators; and let the people ro- 
port their oracles in all their purity; let 
** them never preſume to corrupt them.“ 
| PLuT, ix LycuRg. 
ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE II. 
Of the Epbori. 


Thus Lycurgus modelled the government 
of his country. But the Lacedæmonian ſtate(- 
men who came after him, found it neceſſary 
to reſtrain the power of the thirty who com- 
poſed the ſenate, and who had grown arbitra 
and tyrannical. Therefore, ſays Plato, to check 
their domineering ſpirit, they iaſtituted the E- 
phori, about a hundred and thirty years after the 
death of Lycurgus. The firſt Ephorus was 
Elatus, who lived in the reign of the king 
Theopompus, That king was one day up- 
braided by bis wife on account of this new in- 
ſtitution.— She told him, „That he would 
leave the ſovereignty much leſs reſpectable 
* than he found it.“ I will leave it 
© more reſpectable (anſwered he), for I will 
leave it more durable.“ In fact, by re- 
trenching the regal power, he exempted it 
from envy, and conſequently from danger: by 
his ſage policy, his ſucceſſors were never reduced 
to the diſagreeable circumſtances into which 
the reſentment of the Meſſenians and Argives 
brought their kings; who would not be ſatis- 
fied with that limited and equitable power, 
which greatly contributes to render ſovereigns 
amiable in the eyes of their ſubjects. We 
muſt admire the wiſdom of Lycurgus when 
we recollect the ſeditions and tumults which 
diſtracted the commonwealthsof Argi and Meſ- 
ſena; the neighbours and the relations of Spar- 

ta. 
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ta, For though immunities and privileges 
were as equitably diſtributed; and though 
lands were divided in a juſter proportion in 
thoſe ſtates than at Lacedæmon; they were 
very ſubject to civil commotions, By the 
pride of the kings, and by the refractory ſpirit 
of the people, they fell from the proſperous 
ſtate in 'which they once flouriſhed, and 
ſhowed by their examples, that the Spartans 
were the particular favourites of Heaven, which 
had granted them a citizen who gave them a 
form of government, admirably calculated to 
produce public tranquillity and happineſs. 
But its good effects were not conſpicuous till 
a conſiderable time after its inſtitution, 74:7, 
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Of the divifion of the lande. 
Another eſtabliſhment of Lycurgus, and 
one of the boldeſt that he made, was the 
diviſion of the lands. For before his inſtitu- 
tions, the inequality of landed property at 
Sparta was dangerous and alarming. Moſt of 
the ancients were ſo poor, that they had not 
a ſingle inch of ground; all the wealth was 
engroſſed by a few individuals. Therefore, 
to extirpate inſolence, envy, fraud, luxury, 
and two of the greateſt and moſt notorious 
peſts of every community, poverty and ava- 
rice, he prevailed with all the citizens who 
poſſeſſed land, to give up their property to the 
ſtate, that a new and a juſt diviſion might be 
made, that all the members of the republic 

ä might 
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might be no inferiority, at to which 
vice ſhould degrade, them ; and that pre-emi- 
nence might only be the reward of virtue. 
This part of his plan was ſoon put in exe- 
cution. He divided the lands of Laconia into 
thirty thouſand parts; hich he diſtributed 
among the peaſants; the territory of $ 

divided into nine thouſand parts, which he 
gave to as many citizens. Some writers ſay 
that he divided the lands of Sparta only into 
ſix thouſand parts and that hi were after- 
wards divided into nine thouſand, by king Po- 
lydorus. Others aſſert, chat Polyderus, by 
dividing them into nine thouſand parts, doubled 
numerically the diviſion of Lycurgus. Each 
of land yielded an annual produce of eigh- 
ty buſhels of barley to every man, and of 
3 to evety woman; with an adequate pro- 
portion of | grapes, and other fruits; which 
quantities he thought ſufficient for A 
tenance of a healthy and active 

are told, that — 2 after be lad had 

laws to Sparta, on his return from a 2 
voyage, as he paſſed through the fields of La- 
conia, and in the time of harveſt obſer vel 
the equal ſize of the ſhoeks/of corn, he fail 
with a ſmile to thoſe 'who accompanied him, 
“ Would not you think that the lands 
„of Laconia have been bequeathed by a father 
to many ſons, who have juſt n dern 
inheritance?“ Jbid. 


* 
* 
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Ax TIC IE IV. 
Of the Iron money. Its conſequences. 


After he had thus divided immoveable pro- 
perty, his next object was a ſimilar diſtribu- 
tion of their other poſſeſſions; for one of the 
leading principles of his plan, was, univerſal 
equality. — But fearing that this intended re- 
gulation would meet with more oppoſition 
than the former, he made it operate oblique- 
ly, yet in ſuch a manner as to ſap the foun- 
dations of avarice. Firſt, he called in all the 
old and ſilver coin, for which he ſubſtituted 
iron money, ſo heavy, and of ſo little value, 
that as much of it as amounted to ten mine 
could not be conveyed without a cart and two 
oxen, nor contained in leſs ſpace than that of a 
whole chamber. This new money was no ſoon- 
er current in Lacedæmon, than it baniſhed in- 
juſtice, and every other crime, Who would 
have ſtolen, or taken as a bribe, a heavy and 
unwieldy ſubſtance, which could not be con- 
| cealed; the poſſeſſion of which was not en- 
vied, and which was altogether uſeleſs in any 
form but that which it received from the mint? 
For the iron of which money was to be made, 
could only be uſeful under the denomination 
of coin ;—it was dipped in vinegar when it 
was red-hot; hence it loſt its ductility, be- 
came extremely brittle; and was unfit for the 
_ and the hammer, £4 
e likewiſe baniſhed from. Sparta all fri- 
volous and ſuperfluous arts; and if he had 
not 
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not baniſhed them, they muſt certainly have 
gone to decay; the abolition of the old mo- 
ney muſt have deſtroyed them, The artiſts 
could no longer diſpoſe of their works; the 
iron- money was no recompence for their la- 
bour; it was too heavy to circulate to any 
conſiderable effect, even in Sparta; and in 
every other part of Greece it was a ſubject of 
contempt and laughter. Thus the Lacedæ- 
monians could not purchaſe any foreign wares; 
no merchant-ſhip entered their ports; they 
were not viſited by any rapacious vagabond ; - 
neither by ſophiſts, nor by fortune-tellers, nor 
by quacks, nor by ſellers of ſlaves, nor by 
goldſmiths, nor by jewellers ;—for. money is 
the object which attracts all theſe people. 
Thus Juxury, deprived of every thing that 
ſupported it, languiſhed and died away. 
Ihe rich found themſelves in a ſituation not 
more eligible than that of the poor: for their 
riches could not procure them any elegancies 
oo rate ; they were locked up, and uſe- 
leſs.— | | 
All neceſſary furniture, ſuch as beds, tables, 
and chairs, was extremely well made at Sparta, 
The form of the Laconian goblet, termed the 
Cothon, was particularly famous. This gob- 
let was of great uſe, eſpecially to the army, 
as Critias obſerves : for it was made of earth; 
and its colour concealed the diſagreeable com- 
lexion of ſuch water as ſoldiers are often 
obliged to drink. Towards the brim it had 
a hollow circle, which received all the grounds, 
The Lacedzmonian workmen, in conſequence 
Vor. II. _— 0 
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of the wiſe legiſlation of Lycurgus, being no 
longer encouraged to proſecute the luxurious 
arts, gave all their attention. to thoſe which 
were neceſſary and uſeful, Bid. 


ARTICLE V. 
Of their public meals. 


Lycurgus, determined to eradicate luxury 
and the love of wealth, made another excel- 
lent "inſtitution to regulate their meals. By 
this inſtitution all the citizens were to eat to- 
gether the ſame food which the legiſlator 
preſcribed them. Butlers, and profeſſed cooks, 
ſumptuous beds, and magnificent tables were 
prohibited. From the meals of the Spartans 
were excluded all the inventions of luxury, 
which provoke the appetite to exceſs, which 
occaſion a languor of body and mind, which 
bring on diſeaſes and death,—The laws of Ly- 
curgus had ſingular, and excellent effects: they 
rendered the poſſeſſion of money unenvied 
and ſecure; they encouraged the ſociety of the 
table, and yet made it incompatible with ex- 
travagance and luxury. His citizens could 
not enjoy, they could not even diſplay mag- 
nificence : for the poor and the rich ate in the 
ſame place. Thus, at Sparta it might be ſaid, 
that Plutus was blind, with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
priety and truth; he was there ſhut up, and 
confined to a ſpot, like a ſtatue without life 
and motion. None were permitted to eat 
at home before they ſat down to table in the 
public halls; for they who ate and drank little 

| bogs there, 
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there, were cloſely obſerved, and reproached 
for their intemperance, or for their delicacy of 
appetite, which made them deſpiſe thoſe pub- 
lic meals. Sh 
The rich were-exaſperated at the levelling 
laws of Lycurgus. They aſſembled in a great 
number, gave him the moſt abuſive language, 
threw ſtones at him, and obliged him to fly 
for his life. He eſcaped the fury of the en- 
raged multitude, and took ſhelter in a temple. 
But Alcander, a paſſionate and impetuous 
young man, though in other reſpects of a 
good diſpoſition, purſued him thither, ran u 
to him, gave him a violent blow on the face 
with a ſtick, and ſtruck out one of his eyes. 
Lycurgus was neither deje&ed nor enraged at 
this dreadful accident. He raiſed his head, 
turned his face to the people, and ſhowed them 
the wound, which had robbed him of an eye. 
They no ſooner ſaw what had befallen him 
than they were confounded and aſhamed ; they 
immediately delivered up Alcander to him, 
accompanied him home, and expreſſed their 
extreme ſorrow for his misfortune. He thank- 
ed, and diſmiſſed them, and retained the young 
man ; whom he was ſo far from treating with 
rigour, that he did not even reproach him with 
his violence, He only obliged him to quit 
his relations, and live with im. Alcander, 
who, as I have already obſerved, was of a ge- 
netous nature, obeyed Lycurgus without a 
murmur; and after he had lived with him 
for ſore time, he thoroughly knew, and ad- 
mited his character; —his affability, his can- 
. Bi 2 dour, 
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dour, his extreme temperance, the indefati- 
gable application of his mind, and all his great 
Gualitics. In every company he contradicted 
malicious fame; and inſiſted, that Lycurgus, 
inſtead of being haughty and rude, was one 
of the humbleſt and moſt humane of men. 
And the virtues which he admired, he endea- 
voured to emulate, Such was the puniſhment 
which Alcander received for offering violence 
to one of the moſt reſpectable of mortals: the 
impetuoſity of his youth was corrected ; and 
from a paſſionate and turbulent, he became a 
calm and moderate man. 
la memory of this accident Lycurgus con- 
ſecrated a temple to Minerva, to whom he 
gave the title of Optiletis; becauſe the eye 
was called opti/os by the Dorians. Some au- 
thors, however, among whom is Dioſcorides, 
who wrote a treatiſe on the Spartan govern- 
ment, aſſert, that Lycurgus was wounded ; 
but that he did not loſe an eye; and that he 
built a temple to Minerva, from gratitude for 
his recovery. The Lacedzmonians, however, 
on account of the fliroke which Alcander gave 
Lycurgus, never after went with ſticks to their 
aſſemblies. _ Re 
The public meals were called by the Cre- 
tans, Andria, and by the Lacedzmonians, 
Thiditia; either becauſe they were productive 
of union and friendſhip among the citizens; 
— Phiditia being uſed for Philitia; or becauſe. 
they habituated them to a ſimple and frugal 
manner of living, which is termed in Greek, 
Pheiad, Some critics are of opinion, that the 
firſt 
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firſt letter of the word is ſurreptitious; and 
that it was not Pliditia, but Editia, the de- 
rivative of a verb, which ſignifies tc cat. 

About fiſteen perſons ſat at one table; each 
of whom contributed a buſhel of flour a 
month, eight meaſures of wine, five pounds 
of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of hes, and 

a ſmall ſum of their money to buy fleſh-meat. 
When a perſon returned from hunting, or ſa- 
crificed at home, he ſent a piece of his victim, 
or of his veniſon, to the table to which he be- 
longed; for a Spartan was only permitted to 
ſup at home when he had returned late from 
the chace,or when it was late before he had fi- 
niſhed his ſacrifice: at all other times he was 
obliged to ſup at the publie table; a cuſtom 
which was never violated till Agis, on his re- 
turn from the army, after he had gained a vie- 
tory over the Athenians, choſe to ſup at home 
with his wife, and ſent to the public hall for 
his portions, which were refuſed him by the 
Polemarchi. The next day, Agis having from 
reſentment omitted the ſacrifice which was 
always offered on the fortunate termination of 
a war, he was ſeverely fined: by the Polemar- 
chi. 

Their children ate at theſe tables which 
were their ſchools of temperance and virtue. 
There too they heard grave diſcourſes on the 
art of government; there they were under the 
eye of ſevere maſters; but whoſe ſeverity was 
often relaxed by innocent mirth and poignant 
wit; and from them they learned to be cheer- 
ful and witty, without wounding the repu- 

H 3 tation 
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tation and peace of their neighbour. Nor was 
raillery excluded from their converſation ; but 
their raillery was without malevolence ; its 
intention and its tendency were virtuous: to 
bear a jeſt gracefully, was a fortitude to which 
they thought a Lacedæmonian ſhould aſpire. 
But he who was indulging his jocularity on 
any one, deſiſted from it in a moment, when 
he ſaw that it gave pain. G 
The oldeſt man of the company, pointing 
to the door, ſaid to each perſon on his coming 
into the hall; Nothing that is ſaid here, 
tranſpires that way.” | 
Every one who ate at their public tables was 
elected in the following manner. Each mem 
ber of the ſociety that fat at the table, to 
which a fellow-citizen wiſhed to be admitted, 
made a little ball of ſoft bread. The ſlave 
who waited at table, paſſed through the com- 
pany, with a jar upon his head ; he who liked 
the candidate, threw his ball, in its round 
form, into the jar: and he who rejected him, 
made it flat before he threw it in. The ball 
thus flattened! was equivalent to the pierced 
bean, which was the fign of condemnation 
and if there was but one ball in this form, 
the candidate was not received: for they ad- 
mitted none but thoſe who were agreeable to 
all the company. Him who was refuſed we 
may call, Decadiaed; for the veſſel into 
which the balls were thrown, was termed 
Cagos. | 
Their principal diſh was their Sac broth, 
The old men liked it ſo well, that they made 
3¹⁵ their 
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their meal of it; all of them ſeated at one 
fide of the table; while the youth ate the 
meat. A king of Pontus, that he might eat 
their black broth in perfection, bought a La- 
cedæmonian cook; the firſt mouthful was fo 
diſagreeable to him, that he could take no more. 
On his expreſſing his diſlike of it with ſome 
indignation, the cook replied “ This broth, 
Sir, wants a neceflary and excellent ſea- 
* ſoning. Before you eat it, you ſhould 
«bathe in the Eurotas,” | 

After they had eaten and drank very mo- 
derately, they went home without light, 
-agreeably to Lycurgus's law, by which the 
Spartans were to be accuſtomed to walk in 
the dark firmly and without apprehenſion.— 
Such were the regulations of their table. 


I - ' An'T1c uy wVh 
The Lacedæmonians had no written lat. 


Lucurgus, in one of his ordinances, which 
were called Rhetre, prohibited his citizens 
from committing his laws to 'writing. He 
well knew that the impreſſion of good inſti- 
tutions on the mind, and the vigorous and 
habitual practice of them, ate the ſureſt means 
to make a people virtuous and happy. For 
the moral and general principles which are in- 
ſtilled into youth by a careful education, ſink 
deep into the ſoul, and in time are exerted boy 
eaſy, by ſpontaneous acts of the will, whic 
produce a much more effectual and nobler 
conduct than the. auſtere law of neceſſity. 
| H 4 Young 
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Young men thus trained, become legiſlators 


and laws to themſelves.— 80 Plutarch reaſons. 
1tid. | 


ARTICLE VII. 
Some particular ordinances of Lycurgus. 


With regard to inferior contracts, which 
relate only to matters of intereſt, and which 
muſt always vary according to the diverſity of 
caſes ; he thought it moſt prudent not to limit 
them to expreſs forms; but to leave it in the 
power of a well educated and enlightened 
people, to lengthen or make them ſhort as 
occaſion ſhould require. For the principal 
object of his laws was to form good men and 
good citizens : therefore -the firſt of his or- 
dinances, as we have already remarked, pro- 
hibited all written law. 

His ſecond ordinance was againſt magnifi- 
cence.—“ In making the floors and doors of 
„ houſes, let no other tool (ſays he) be uſed, 
« than the axe for the former, and the ſaw 
6 for the latter.“ Such entertainments do 
* not tempt a man to commit treaſon,” — 
Epaminondas made this remark on the plain 
table he kept. Lycurgus had a ſimilar idea 
before his time—** An humble roof does not 
tempt a man to be expenſive and luxurious.” 
A man, indeed, would be totally, ignorant of 
uniformity, would be an abſolute fool, who 
ſhould furniſh a fimple houſe with beds with 
filver fcet, with purple carpets, and with all 
the glare of magnificence, On the contrary, 


people 
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people naturally, and to avoid being ridicu- 
Jous, adapt the furniture to the houſe. From 
an attachment to the Spartan ſimplicity, and 
from a contempt of grandeur, proceeded the 
queſtion which the old king Leotychidas aſked 
his hoſt at Corinth, while he was ſupping 
with him , Does the wood, ſays he, grow 
“ ſo gliſtering and beautiful in this country?“ 

The third ordinance which Lycurgus gave 
his citizens, was, that they ſhould not often 
make war on the ſame enemies, leſt they 
| ſhould become well verſed in military diſci- 
pline, by being repeatedly obliged to defend 
themſelves. Hence Ageſilaus was blamed by 
his countrymen for his frequent incurſions into 
Bœotia; by which the Thebans were at length 
inured to war, and able to cope with the La- 
cedæmonians. And hence the ſarcaſm of An- 
talcidas, on a wound that Ageſilaus had re- 
ceived in a battle which he fought againſt that 
people You have received a juſt reward 
+ for the military apprenticeſhip which you 
« have made the Thebans ſerve, who, had it 
«© not been for you, would neither have ac- 
«« quired valour, nor have learnt the art of 
« war.” | | 

Lycurgus gave theſe three ordinances the 
diſtinguiſhing title of Rhetre, that his citizens 
might receive them as the dictates of Apollo, 
as oracles rather than as laws. Vid. 


ARTICLE 
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AT VIIL 


Laws relating to 2 5, and to the educa- 
| tion ꝙ children. 09 
Lycurgus thought the education of children 
the moſt important object of a legiſlator, To 
this article, therefore, he even gave prepara- 
tive attention, by regulating marriage, and 
the care of children from their birth. For we 
muſt not give credit to Ariſtotle, who tells 
us, that he endeavoured in vain to reform the 
women, and that he was obliged to deſiſt from 
his attempt, on account of their licentious 
manners, and of the too great influence which 
they had gained over their huſbands, who, as 
their military expeditions were many, were 
often obliged to leave them to their own diſ- 
cretion, and to treat them with great indul- 
gence and delicacy, leſt they ſhould abuſe their 
freedom. But we are well informed, that he 
compriſed the women in his legiſlation, and 
that they were very obedient to his laws. 
While they were unmarried, he ſtrengthen- 
ed their conſtitution, by prefcribing to them 
hardy exerciſes; viz. running, wreſtling, 
throwing the javelin and the quoit, Theſe 
diverſions were well calculated to confirm. 
and preſerve their health, and conſequently to 
facilitate child-birth, and to make their off 
ſpring robuſt. To eradicate all effeminacy, 
he made them wreſtle naked as well as the 
young men, and dance naked in their preſence, 
at certain ſolemn feſtivals, ſinging ſpirited 
odes, 
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odes, in which they who had not done their 
duty were ſeverely ſatirized, and in which 
they beſtowed high encomiums on thoſe who 
had performed great and memorable actions. 
By theſe means they inflamed the hearts of the 
young men with the love of virtue and glory, 
and excited among them a noble emulation. 
For he whoſe exploits had been celebrated, 
whoſe name was famous among the young 
perſons of the other ſex, went home exulting 
in the eulogies he had received: and the 
irony which was darted againſt the unworthy, 
ſtung them more ſharply than the ſevereſt re- 
monſtrances and corrections; eſpecially as 
theſe odes were ſung in public; before the 
citizens, the ſenators, and the kings, 
The young women were naked on theſe 
occaſions, ſays the hiſtorian, without any im- 
modeſty, without the idea of guilt; for incon- 
tinence and all intemperance were unknown 
at Sparta, This cuſtom, he adds, inftead of 
producing bad effects, habituated them to a 
ſimplicity of manners, made them emulous 
to excel in vigour and activity of body, and 
likewiſe produced in them a courage and for- 
titude of mind uncommon in their ſex ; for it 
taught them to rival the glory of men, to ac- 
quire a maſculine generoſity and virtue, 'From 
this hardy education was derived that great- 
neſs of ſoul which often ſhone in their ſenti- 
ments and expreſſions; of which magnani- 
mity and force of words we have a ſtriking 
inſtance in an anſwer of Gorgo, the wife + 
Leonidas: You Lacedzmonian women are 
the 


— >—_ _ 
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« the only perſons of your ſex who command 


% men,” ſaid a foreign lady to her. True,” 


replied ſhe; © and we are the only women 
« who bring men into the world.“ 

Lycurgus branded with infamy thoſe who 
re fuſed to marry. They were not allowed to 
be preſent at the games in which the naked 
young women were combatants; and the 
magittrates obliged them to walk round the 
Forum naked in the depth of winter, finging 
an ode, in which their celibacy was ſeverely 
reprehended, and in which they expreſsly ac- 
knowledged that they juſtly ſuffered that ig- 
nominious puniſhment for having diſobeyed 
the laws, When they grew old, they, were not 
honoured with that attention, with that re- 
ſpe&, with thoſe eminent diſtinctions which 
were paid by the Spartans 90 age Hence 
every one approved the irc which was 
thrown out againſt Dercyllidas, a very brave 
and experienced general; who, on going one 
day into company, received not from a young 
man that reſpeA which was religiouſly paid by 
the Spartan youth to their ſeniors, —* You 
* have no children,” faid the young man to 
him, * to pay me deference ; to riſe and make 
« room for me when I ſhall be old,” 

The young women whom the Spartans 
were inclined to marry, they took by force. 
They choſe them neither too little nor too 
young, but of a regular and ſtriking form, 
mature, healthy, and vigorous. When a 
young Spartan had run off with his favourite 


virgin, ſhe who performed the matrimonial 


ceremony 
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ceremony, ſhaved the bride's head, clothed 
her in a man's dreſs, and laid her on a ſtraw- 
bed, and left her there alone without light, 
The bridegroom, who was neither intoxicated 
with wine, nor enervated with luxury, but 
ſober according to the conſtant tenor of his 
life, as ſober as one who had always caten at 
a public table of the Spartans, went into the 
chamber, untied the girdle of his .bride, took 
her in his arms, and carried her to another bed. 
He remained with her there for a little time, 


and then returned to the chamber where he 


always ſlept with the other young men. Thus 
reſerved and hallowed he kept his nuptial 
connection to the end of his life. He always 
paſſed his days and nights with his compa- 
nions; and viſited his wife by ſtealth, uſing all 

ſſible precautions that their cohabitation 
might not be obſerved. She, on her part, was 
very induſtrious to form ſtratagems that they 
might meet without being ſeen. This ſecret 
commerce was often carried on for ſo long a 
time, that huſbands had children before they 
had ſeen their wives in public, n 

Adultery was a crime unknown at Sparta. 
To prove this, we may quote a ſhort dialogue 
between Geradas, an old citizen of Lacedz- 
mon, and a perſon of another country; who 
having aſked Geradas, what puniſhment was 
inflicted on adulterers at Sparta, the latter 
replied, *£ My friend, there are no adulterers 
« at Sparta.” —** But if there was an adul- 
„ terer there?” ſaid he.“ In that caſe,” 


replied , Geradas, his penalty would * 2 
* bull, 
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© bull, that could ſtand on the top of Mount 
% Taygetus and drink in the river Eurotas.” 
—* But how, replied the other, could a 
% bull be found ſo immenſely great?” —** As 
% ealily,” returned Geradas, with. a ſmile, 
% as an adulterer could be found in Sparta.“ 
Parents were not permitted to bring up 
their children as they pleaſed. But as ſoon as 
a child was born, his father was obliged to 
carry it to a place called Leſchè, where the 
oldeſt men of each tribe aſſembled, and exa- 
mined it. If they found it well-made and 
ſtrong, they ordered that it ſhould be brought 
up, and aſſigned to it one of the nine thouſand 
portions for its inheritance. If, on the con- 
trary, it was ill- made, delicate, and weak, it 
was thrown, by their command, into a place 
termed the Apotbetæ, which was a bog near 
the Mount Taygetus. For they thought it 
detrimental both to the infant and to the 
republic that it ſhould live; ſince its form 
and conſtitution were ſo unhappy, that it 
could never enjoy health and vigour —In 
conſequence of theſe principles, the Spartan 
midwives did not waſh infants in water, as 
was the cuſtom in other countries; but they 
waſhed them in wine, to try if they were of 
a healthy and robuſt conſtitution; For we are 
told, that ſickly and epileptic children, who 
are thus waſhed, being unable to reſiſt the 
ſtrength of the wine, die, from their weakneſs; 
arid that thoſe who are healthy are inyigorated 
by the lotion, 
8 | The 
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The nurſes, too, in their office, uſed all poſ- 
ſible care and art, for the welfare of the chil- 
dren. Inſtead of binding them with ſwaddling 
clothes, they left the whole body free, to give 
them an eaſy and a noble air. They likewiſe 
2 them to eat the coarſeſt food with 

appetite, and to deſpiſe delicacies; to 


= left alone and in the dark without fear; 


inſtantaneouſly to check ill-humour, ſqualling, 
and tears, which are marks of a peeviſh and 
mean ſpirit. This excellent education ren- 
dered theſe women fo famous, that foreigners 
engaged nurſes from Sparta; and we are well 
informed that Amycla, the nurſe of Alcibiades, 
was a Lacedæmonian. We are told indeed 
by Plato, that Pericles rendered the cate of 
Alcibiades s narſe ineffectual, by giving him 
for his preceptor a flave, named Zopyrus, who 
noſſeſſed only fervile qualities : whereas, by 
the laws of Lycurgus, the important object of 
education was never to be confided to a hireling 
nor to a flave, who was made a property by 
money. He did not even fuffer patents to edu - 
cate their children; but when they were 
ſeven years old, he divided them into claſſes; 

in which they were taught obedience to the 


ſame laws, facility in the ſame general diſci- 


pline, and dexterity and addteſs 1 in the. fame 


diverſions; 


From each claſs he choſe a ko who had 


the moſt vigorous and agreeable perſon, who: 
was higheſt in reputation, who had given the 


moſt ſignal proofs of underſtanding, prudence, 


and courage. Him he appointed the chief af 


his 


: 
. 
. 


| 
| 
| 
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his claſs, and to him his companions paid 
the utmoſt attention and reſpect. They im- 
plicitly obeyed his orders ; and ſubmitted to 
the puniſhments which he inflicted on them 
without a murmur. Thus might their whole 
education be termed an apprenticeſhip to obe- 
dience. Beſides, the old men were preſent at 
their games, and often raiſed diſputes and 
quarrels among them, that they might have 
opportunities thoroughly to diſcover their na- 
tural diſpoſitions, and to put their ſtrength 
and intrepidity to the full proof. 

As to their literature, it was only ſuch as 
was abſolutely neceſſary. The great accompliſh - 
ments of a Spartan were, to obey, to ſupport 
hardſhips, and to conquer. That they might 
completely acquire theſe habitudes, as they ad- 
vanced in years, the ſeverity of their diſcipline 
and manner of living was augmented : their 
hair was cut off; they were accuſtomed to go 
without ſhoes and ſtockings, and they gene- 
rally performed their games naked, When 
they arrived at their twelfth year, their tunick 
was taken from them, and a plain coarſe 
cloak was allowed them annually ; hence they 
were always dirty and e. or they were 
never permitted to bathe and perfume them- 
ſelves, but on ſtated days, which were few 
through the year. Each claſs had an apart- 
ment in which they all ſlept on beds of large 
and hard reeds, that grew on the banks of the 
river Eurotas. Thoſe reeds they gathered 
themſelves; as they were not — knives, 
they were obliged to break them. In —_— 

they 
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they were permitted to mix the down of 


thiſtles with the reeds as it was foft, and | 


afforded ſome warmth. 

At this age they began to have W i. e. 
perſons) who were attached to'thoſe boys that 
were conſpicuous for the beauty of external 


form, and for the endowments of the mind. 


Theſe lovers attended their favourites whither- 
ſoever they went. But that thoſe connexions 
might be warranted by modeſty and decorum, 
they were under the ſtrict inſpection of the 
old men, who never failed to be preſent at 
the exerciſes of the boys; not coolly and from 
a neceſſary compliance with the laws; but 
from an ardent and paternal affection for: thoſe 
diſciples of the ſtate. Thus wherever the boys 
were, they were always in the fight. of moni-' 
tors, and were reprehended if they committed 
a fault. Beſides, they had a general governor, 
who was one of the ſageſt and moſt reſpect- 
able members of the republic; and who no- 
minated as a chief to each 
the moſt prudent and the braveſt of the 
Eipeveg— enen. So they called the youth 
who had been diſmiſſed two years from the 
claſſes of the boys. Their oldeſt ye they 
called MAN e — Melhrenes, 

This Irene, who was twenty years old, 
was, in time of war, the captain of his band; 
who, in peace, were his ſervants, and whom he 
ruled with an abſolute authority. The oldeſt: 


and the ſtrongeſt brought him fire - wood to 
dreſs his ſupper; and the youngeſt boys 


brought him herbs, which they ſtole from the 
Vol. II. 1 gardens, 


claſs him who was” 


| 
| 
| 
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gardens, and from the public halls, whither 
they went with great ſecrecy and art: and 
if they were detected in their thefts, they 
were ſeverely whipt for their want of vigi- 
lance and dexterity. They likewiſe ſtole all 
the meat they could find; for practice had 
taught them to watch and avail themſelves of 
opportunities. If they were caught in the 
fact, they not only underwent a ſevere flagel- 
lation, but were condemned to faſt, Even in 
their ordinary courſe of living they were al- 
lowed but one flight meal a-day; that the 
neceſſity of finding food for themſelves might 
render them more enterpriſing and artful. 
A ſmall quantity of food was allowed them 
chiefly for this reaſon; but likewiſe for ano- 
ther ; viz. that they might grow the more in 
ſtature; for when the animal ſpirits are not 
employed in digeſting a great quantity of food, 
which depreſſes them by its weight, or only 
diffuſes them in breadth, they mount by their 
lightneſs, meeting with no impediment, and 
make the body grow tall. The external 
form too, by a light regimen, grows more 
agreeable and graceful: for ſuch bodies as are 
flexible and fine, more readily obey the di- 
rection of nature, who means to make them 
well-proportioned and active; but thoſe which 


are bee and groſs, reſiſt her operation 
by their weight. This theory we may illuſ- 


trate and enforce by an obſervation taken from 
experience: The children of thoſe women 
who have taken evacuants during their preg- 
nancy, are remarkably well-proportioned, and 


of 
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of a healthy complexion; the fœtus, by its 
lightneſs and ſuppleneſs, having readily obey- 
ed the plaſtic hand of nature. But a more 
minute inquiry into theſe cauſes and effects, 
let us leave to thoſe whoſe principal Rudy 
is the laws of nature. 

To return to the Spartan boys: they prac- 
tiſed theft with ſo much caution, and with 
ſuch! fear of being diſcovered, that one of 
them, we are told, having ſtolen a young fox, 
hid it under his robe, and without the leaſt 
expreſſion of pain, let it tear his belly with its 
claws and teeth till he dropped down dead. 
And this anecdote: will not appear incredible, 
if we recollect what the Spartan boys endured 
in the time of Plutarch; who informs us, 
that he had ſeen many of them ſeourged to 


death at the temple of Orthian Diana, with- 


out uttering the leaſt complaint. 
While the Irene was at table, he weak 


order one of the boys to ſing; to another he 


would propoſe a queſtion which-eould'tiot'be 


anſwered without good ſenſe and acutenes 
of mind. For example: Who is our moſt 
virtuous and moſt reſpeQable citizen ?”—. 
„What is your opinion of ſuch an action?“ 
ſuch — they learned from their 


childhood characters of the citizens, and 


were taught the important knowledge of hu- 
man nature. If the boy whom the Irene 
aſked Who was the worthieſt man of the 
republic? or, — Who was the worſt?” 
heſitated in giving an anfwer, his ſlowneſs was 
deemed * of an indolent and undiſtin- 

I 2 guiſhing 


| 
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guiſhing mind, incapable of obſerving, and 
being enamoured of thoſe characters which 
excite youth to avirtuous and honourable emu- 
lation, His anſwer was to be immediate, and / 
ſtrengthened with a reaſon or a ſtriking proof, 
expreſſed in few words. The Irene bit the 
thumb of the boy whoſe anſwer was not per- 
tinent; and that puniſhment was commonly 
inflicted in the preſence. of the old men and 
of the magiſtrates, that they might be ſatis- 
fed of its propriety. Nothing wes faig to 
the maſter while the boys were preſent ; but 
when they were diſmiſſed; the Irene himſelf 
was puniſhed, if he had exerciſed his autho- 
rity with too much rigour or lenity. The 
lovers. participated the good 'or the bad cha- 
racter of the boys whom they loved. One of 
theſe boys, when he was fighting another, 
having betrayed. his ſenſe of pain and cow- 
ardice by a cry, the magiſtrates fined his lover 
for, having neglected to fortify the mind of 
his favourite. * foes itt 
The boys were carefully taught the ener- 
gie, the laconic mode of converſation ;—to 
convey ſtrong and extenſive ſenſe in fewwords ; 
to give poignancy and grace to their ſhort 
periods. The laws of Lycurgus directed that 
the coin of Sparta ſhould be immenſely large, 
and of trivial value in proportion to its ſize; 
but that its language ſhould be ſuccinct in its 
form, yet comprehenſive and copious in its 
ſenſe. Their children were accuſtomed, by a 
long ſilence, to prepare an animated and de- 
ciſive reply: hence they were ſo famous for 
$04 ' quickneſs 


{! 


18 
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"quickneſs and force of repartee, Their an- 
ſwers were like that of their king Apis to an 
Athenian, who ridiculed: the Lacedæmonian 
ſwords, and ſaid, They were ſo ſhort that jug- 
te plers might eafily ſwallow them.“ Short 
« as they are,” replied Apis, © they ſeldom fail 
« to reach the hearts of our enemies. | 
„ have always found (ſays Plutarch) that 
& the Laconian language is extremely conciſe, 
* nervous, and ſtriking.“ Such was the 
ſtyle of Lycurgus, if we may judge of it by 
ſome of his anſwers, which have been deli- 
vered down to poſterity. A foreigner was 
one day adviſing him to introduce the popular 
government into Sparta, as it was moſt favour- 
able to the natural equality of mankind, — 
Go you, then,” replied our legiſlator, * and 
« eſtabliſh it firſt in your own country—lſet 
me the example.“ We have anotheranſwer 
of his on ſacrifices. On his being aſked why 
he had directed the Spartans to offer victims 
ſo poor, and of ſo little value; he anſwered, — 
© that we may always have it in our power to 
© honour the gods,” We have likewiſe ano- 
ther on combats—*® I have prohibited my citi- 
gens from no combats but thoſe in which 
« the hand is ſflretched forth.” Other anſwers 
of his are likewiſe preſerved, that were taken 
from letters which he wrote to the Spartans. 
* You aſk me (ſaid he in one of thoſe letters) 
how you are to avoid invaſions from your 
enemies? By keeping always poor, and by 
© never violating your equality of poſſeſſions.” 
1he Spartans having aſked him, whether he 
I 3 would 
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would adviſe them to fortify their city? he 
replied, . Do not imagine * a City is with 
„ out walls, which, in times of exigence, in- 
4 ſtead of bricks, has valiant men around it.“ 
We have not, indeed, any certain proof that 
theſe anſwers were given by Lycurgus; how- 
ever that be, it is well known that the Lace- 
dzmonians were great enemies to prolixity of 
diſcourſe, as we find by many anecdotes. of 
their converſation. Their king Leonidas thus 
reproved a great talker, who ſaid many good 
things abſurdly introduced, —* My friend, 
« your ſentiments and expreſſions are in them- 
«« ſelves excellent; but as you apply them, 
« they are impertinent.” The king Chari- 
läus, the nephew of Lycurgus was aſked, 
why his uncle had inſtituted ſo few laws ?—_ 
„ Becauſe (ſaid he) thoſe who ſpeak little, 
„ need few laws.” And Archidamidas re- 
plied to ſome perſons who were blaming 
the ſophiſt Hecatæus, becauſe he had not 
ſpoken a word during the whole time of 
ſupper in their company.— He who knows 
© how to ſpeak, knows alſo when he ſhould 
keep ſilence. And that their anſwers, as 
I have obſerved above, were often extremely 
forcible and poignant, I ſhall give the follow- 
ing proof, A talkative and troubleſome fel- 
low was one day teizing Demaratus with a 
thouſand impertinent queſtions, and among 
the reſt he aſked him, who was the molt re- 
ſpectable man in Lacedæmon ?—*« He,” te- 
plied Demaratus, who reſembles you the 
* leaſt,” | | 
; | Apis 
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Agis hearing ſome people beſtow high 
praiſes on the Eleans, becauſe they judged 
equitably at the Olympic games, anſwered, — 
« Is it fo ſurpriſing that the Eleans ſhould be 
&« juſt one day in every five years?” _ 

A ſtranger gave the following proof of his 
affection for the Spartans :==* In our city 1 
« am called by every one Philolacòn.“ i. e. 
a lover of Lacedemon.—Theopompus, the Spar- 
tan king, who heard him, replied,— My 
* friend, it would be much more to your ho- 
% nour that they called you Philopolitès:“ 
i. e. A lover of your fellow-citizens 

An Athenian orator termed: the Lacedz- 
monians an ignorant people.“ You are right,” 
replied Pliſtonax, the ſon of Pauſanias: for 
© of all the Greeks, we are the only ſtats 
* who have not learned any ill of you.” 

Archidamidas was aſked, how many Spar- 
tans there might be ?** Enow,” anſwered he, 
* to exterminate the bad.” 

Even in their jocularity we may obſerve, 
that they ſaid nothing trifling, nothing that 
did not deſerve to be revolved! and remem- 
bered. He, for example, who was defired tu 
go and hear a man-who could perfectly imi- 
tate the nightingale, anfwered;— I have 
i often heard the nightingale itſelf,” 

Another read the following epitaph:—“ In 
* this tomb are depoſited the remains of thoſe 
© brave men, who, after having ſuppreſſed 
tyranny in their country, fell victims to the 
„god Mars, and died before the walls of Se- 
{© linonte,” They well deſerved to die, ſaid 

Th I 4 he, 
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he © who ſuppreſſed the tyranny, which they 
© ought to have eradicated,” . | 

They were ſo accuſtomed to expreſs them- 
ſelves in this manner, in apophthegms, or ſhort 
and ſtrong ſentences, that it has been juſtly 
remarked, that to /aconize, was not ſo much a 
diligence to excell in bodily exerciſes as in 
wiſdom. | 


ARTICLE IX. 
Laws for their men. 


Their education extended to their mature 
years. For none of their citizens were per- 
mitted to live as they choſe. Sparta was a 
ſort of camp, in which all bad their portions 
and public duties aſſigned them. No Lace- 
dæmonian lived to gratify private views: his 
whole exiſtence was devoted to the ſervice of 
the commonwealth. | | 

When they had no particular buſineſs en- 
Joined them, when they had nothing to do, 
they viſited the boys, to give them uſeful in- 
ſtructions; or they went themſelves to be in- 
ſtructed by their ſeniors. For one of the beſt 
and happieſt inſtitutions of Lycurgus, was that 
which devoted all the time of the citizens to 
truly uſeful and noble objects; which prohi- 
bited them from applying themſelves to the 
mechanical arts, from growing rich by much 
labour and pain ; though indeed his laws ren- 
dered wealth contemptible by rendering it 
uſeleſs. Their Helots cultivated their lands, 
for which they paid them a certain revenue, 

54.4 | We 
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We are told by ancient authors, that a Lace- 
dzmonian' who happened to be at Athens 
when the courts of ' juſtice were open, was 
informed, that a citizen had been heavily 
fined for idleneſs, and that he had gone home 
extremely grieved, and accompanied by his 
friends, who ſympathized with him in his mis- 
fortune. The Lacedæmonian defired to ſee 
the unhappy perſon who had been condemned 
for having lived nobly and like a freeman. 
We ſee by this anecdote, that to exerciſe any 
manual labour, to work for gain, was ac- 
counted mean and ſervile by the Lacedæmo- 
nians,” | 
Law-ſuits were baniſhed from Lacedæmon 
with money, How indeed could they ſubſiſt 
in a republic where there was neither poverty 
nor wealth; where equality precluded want, 
where plenty was diſtributed in exact propor- 
tion among people of chaſtiſed paſſions? All 
the time they were not engaged in war was 
devoted to feſtivals, games, banquets, hunting, 
'and aſſemblies for exerciſes or for converſa- 
tion, For all thoſe who were above thirty 
years old went not to market; their domeſtic. 
affairs were managed by their lovers, or by 
their relations. It was likewiſe counted 1g- 
nominious for the old men to give much a 
plication to theſe inferior objects, inſtead of 
paſſing the greater part of the day in the 
places of exerciſe, and in the halls; where they 
aſſembled for converſation and inſtructive 
amuſement—not to form commercial and lu- 
crative projects, but to give to honourable 
actions 
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actions their juſt tribute of praiſe, and to brand 
immoral and pufillanimous deeds with their 
merited cenſure, As this converſation was 


| happily tempered with an eaſy and lively vein 


of wit and humour, it amuſed while it in- 
ſtructed and reformed, For Lycurgus him- 
ſelf was not a man of that conſtitutional auſte- 
rity which is never relaxed: on the contrary, 
he placed 'in each of the halls a little image 
of laughter, as we are informed by Sofibius : 
and thus he always brightened their minds 
with the idea of joy ; our moſt agreeable com- 
panion at our meals and at our labours. 

He was particularly careful to give the 
minds of his citizens ſo ſocial a turn, that 
they ſhould never chooſe, that they ſhould not 
endure to be alone; but that they ſhould: live 
like bees, always together, always around their 
chiefs; that they ſhould be raiſed above ſelfiſh. 
views, and engroſſed by a zeal for the wel- 
fare and glory of their country. That this 
part of Lycurgus's plan was fulfilled, is evi- 
dent from ſome of their anſwers. 

Pedaretus, having miſſed the honour of be- 
ing choſen one of the three hundred who 
compoſed: their council, went home not only 
ſatisfied, but gay. He ſaid, —** He was glad 
© that Sparta had found three hundred citi- 
gens more virtuous than he.“ 

Piſiſtratidas was ſent on an embaſſy, with 
many other Lacedzmonians, ta ſome Satrapæ of 
the king of Perſia. Thoſe Perſian lords aſked- 
the ambaſſadors, If they were deputed by 
« their republic, or if they came of their own. 

. « accord?” 
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&« accord ?”—* If you agree to our propoſals,” 
replied Piſiſtratus, we are deputed by our 
&« republic; if you do not, we come of our 
* own accord,” | | 

Some Amphipolitans, who were at Lace» 
dæmon, went to viſit Argileonis, the mother 
of Braſidas, who had been flain in their coun- 
try. The firſt queſtion Argileonis aſked them, 
was,“ If her ſon died like a valiant man; 
« if, at the cloſe of his life he diſplayed the 
character of a Spartan?” Thoſe ſtrangers 
ſo highly extolled his courage and his exploits 
as to affirm, “ That Sparta had not ſo brave 
« citizen as he was. Do not ſay ſo, my 
« friends,” anſwered ſhe: © Braſidas was un- 
6 doubtedly a brave man; but there are ma- 
© ny Spartans braver than he.” Did. 


ARTICLE X. 


The election of the ſenators. 


Lycurgus at firſt compoſed his ſenate, as * 
we have already obſerved, of all thoſe who, 
aſſiſted him in bringing about a revolution in 
the policy of Sparta; and he afterwards enact- 
ed, that when a ſenator died, he ſhould be 
ſucceeded by the moſt reſpectable citizen who 
was above ſixty years old. To be elected a 
ſenator of Lacedæmon was certainly the moſt. 
glorious teſtimony that could be paid to hu- 
man worth. For in that choice the prefe- 
rence was not given to the ſwifteſt por to the 
ſtrongeſt ; but the palm of wiſdom and vir- 
tue was obtained by the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 

3 tuous 
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tuous citizen of a whole republic. He 
participated a ſovereign authority; he was 
made an arbiter of life and death, of infamy 
and honour in a moſt illuſtrious ſtate ; if few 
wants, inflexible virtue, fearleſs courage, and 
a contempt of pain and pleaſure, are to be ac- 
counted glorious charaQteriſtics in human na- 
ture. HI ext al ee 
The election was made in the following 
manner: The people aſſembled in the great 
ſquare, or in the forum. In an adjacent houſe 
were ſhut up a certain number of choſen men 
who could neither ſee nor be ſeen; and who 
could only hear the noiſe of the people, who, 
on this occaſion, as on all others, gave their 
ſuffrages by acclamations. Through the midit 
of the aſſembly all the candidates paſſed, one 
after another, as their precedence had been 
determined by lot. They, on their part, kept 
a profound filence as they walked along; while 
the people expreſſed their approbation by their 
ſhouts, They who were ſhut up, wrote down 
on tablets the degree of each acclamation, 
without knowing in whoſe favour they were 
given. They only wrote — or the firſt—for 
the fecond—for the third and fo on in order, 
for the reſt, He who had received the loud- 
eſt applauſe, was elected a ſenator, He was 
crowned with a chaplet of flowers, and went 
immediately to the temples, to thank the 
gods for his good forutne, followed by the 
multitude ; the youth of either ſex ſinging his 
praiſe with an emulous ardour, and giving 

him 
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him their bleſſings for having led fo 3 


and ſo virtuous a life. 

On his return, each of his relations pre- 
ſented to him a collation, thus accoſtin 
bim“ The city honours thee with this feaſt.” 
And when all theſe ceremonies were over, he 
went to ſup in-the public hall where he al- 
ways ate. There he was treated in the uſual 
manner, except that two portions were ſerved 
him, one of which he ate. After ſupper, all 
his female relations aſſembled at the door of 
the hall; he ordered her to be called whom 
he moſt eſteemed: and he gave her the re- 
maining portion with theſe words—* I give 
“ you the reward of honour which I have Juſt | 
«« received,” —She to whom he gave the 
tion, was attended home with the ſame ac- 
clamations and benedictions that had been be- 
ſtowed on her relation. Lid. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Laws relating to funerals, and to otber objecli. 


Lycurgus likewiſe regulated, with much 
wiſdom, all that related to funerals. For, in 
the firſt place, he permitted the Spartans to 
bury their dead in their towns, and around 
their temples, to accuſtom their youth to the 
ſight of mortality, and to eradicate from their 
minds the fear of death. He likewiſe gave 
this permiſſion with a view to remove a ſu- 
perſtitious notion which was very prevalent 
among the ancients, v/z. that he who touch- 


ed 
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ed a dead body, or approached a grave, was 
polluted. 
He did not ſuffet them to bury any thin 
valuable, or any ſuperſtitious viaticum wit 
their dead; who, by his injunctions, were 
only wrapped in a red cloth, and had olive 
leaves ſtrewed over them; Nor did he permit 
them to inſcribe the name of the deceaſed. on 
the tomb; except the name of a man who had 
died in battle in the ſervice of his country; 
and that of a woman who had been conſecrat- 
ed to religion. He ſhortened their time of 
mourning, which he limited to eleven days; 
on the twelfth day they offered a facrifice to 
Ceres, and laid aſide every mark of ſorrow. 
For he ſuffered no part of their life to paſs 
away uſeleſs and idle: but with all their du- 
ties, and with all their actions he blended the 
aiſe of virtue, and the arraignment of vice; 
and thus made his republic abound, as it were, 
with living precepts and examples; — among 
which as the youth were educated ;—as they 
had them conſtantly before their eyes, they 
could not fail to adopt thoſe excellent models, 
and to become-great adepts in virtue. 
L ycurgus, to preſerve the m—_ morals 
and conſtitution, did not ſuffer his citizens to 
travel at their pleaſure, leſt they ſhould intro» 
duce into Lacedæmon, effeminate cuſtoms, 
licentious manners, and political projects. He 
expelled from his republic all foreigners by 
whom it had been viſited with no uſeful and 
laudable deſign, but merely from curioſity. 
This he did, leſt they ſhould infect his ci- 
| - U1ZENS 
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tizens with the vices of their reſpective na- 


tions: not, as Thucydides imagines, leſt they 
ſhould perſuade their countrymen to adopt the 
Spartan form of government, and the auſtere 
Spartan virtues, For, in proportion as ſtran- 
gers reſort to any city, they bring thither new 
ſubjects of converſation, Thoſe ſubjets ne- 
ceſſarily give riſe to new ſentiments ; and thoſe 
ſentiments as neceſſarily produce a fatal brood 
of new inclinations and paſſions, which are 
totally oppoſite to the ſpirit of the eſtabliſhed 
government, and deſtroy its harmony, as mu- 
ſical harmony is deftroyed by diſſonance and 
falſe tones. Hence he thought it as impor- 


tant as neceſſary, to ſhut the gates of the city 


againſt corrupt manners, as: againſt perſons in- 
fected with a plague. Harv 17% 

The Spartans had a very ſingular law, which 
was termed the ambuſcade. Many attribute 
it to Lycurgus; but Plutarch differs from them 
in opinion. Whoever was its author, it en- 
joined the following barbarity, The gover- 
nors of the youth choſe from time to time, 
thoſe whom they thought the moſt prudent 


and the moſt valiant. They gave them po- 


niards, and a proper ſtore of proviſions; and 
ſent them, in different parties, to traverſe the 
eountry. Theſe young myrmidons, thus diſ- 


perſed, lay concealed in the day- time in ſhades 


and caverns: in the night they ſallied forth to 


the high · roads, and butchered all the Helots | 


who came in their way, Sometimes they 
marched forth in the face of day, and ſle 
the ſtrongeſt Helots, as we are informed by 

| Thucydides 
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Thucydides in his hiſtory, where he tells us, 
that thoſe of the Helots whom the Lacedæ- 
monians had diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, on 
account of their courage, by giving them'their 
freedom, and whom they had conducted, 
crowned with laurels, to all the temples, to 
thank the gods for their liberty, diſappeared 
ſoon after, to the number of two thouſand; 
nor was it ever certainly known what had be- 
come of them, or by whom they had been 
ſlain. We likewiſe learn from Ariftotle; that 
as ſoon as the Ephori entered on their office, 
they declared war againſt the Helots, that their 
young bull dogs might worry them with im- 
punity. | ö inne 740 
They certainly treated theſe unhappy men 
with various inhumanity. For inſtanee they 
made them drink to exceſs, and then brought 
them into their public halls, to let their youth 
behold what ſhocking ſpectacles we are ren- 
dered by intoxication. And they compelled 
them to ſing obſcene ſongs, accompanied with 
ridiculous and indecent dances ; for they ri- 
— forbade them to ſing any ode that 
came a freeman, that contained liberal and 
noble ſentiments. Agteeably to this prohi- 
bition, we are told, that when the Thebans, 
who had made an incurſion into Laconia, or- 
deted the Helots whom they had taken pri- 
ſoners, to ſing the ſongs of Terpander, of 
Alcmeon, and of Spendon, they begged that 
they might be excuſed; for theſe ſongs, ſaid 
they, are forbidden us by our maſters.” 
Therefore it has been obſerved with good foun- 
f dation, 
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dation, that, at Lacediemon, they who were 
free, were extremely free; and they who were 
ſlaves, were ſlaves in the moſt rigorous idea 
of ſervitude, As for me, ſays Plutarch, 1am 
firmly perſuaded, that none of theſe crueltics 
were practiſed till after the death of Lycur- 
gus, They probably took place juſt after the 
great earthquake at Sparta, and after the He- 
lots, having conſpired with the Meſſenians 
againſt that republic, committed dreadful out- 
rages in Laconia, and brought its capital to 
a more alarming ſituation than it had ever ex- 
perienced before. For, continues Plutarch, I 


can never aſcribe to Lycurgus, ſo abominable 


an inſtitution as that of the ambuſcade, when 
I reflect on the humanity of his diſpoſition, on 
that love of juſtice, and on that diſintereſted- 


neſs which characteriſed all the actions of his 


life, and to which the gods themſelves bore a 
moſt honourable teſtimony, Did. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Lacedemonian poetry. Their manner of 
making war. 


The Lacedzmonian poetry had a certain 
fire and force which warmed the ſoul, and 
ſtimulated it to glorious actions. Its ſtyle was 
at once ſimple and maſculine; its ſubjects 
were ſerious and moral. Its general tendency 
was to praiſe the gallant citizens who had died 


in the defence of Sparta, and to ſtigmatize - 


thoſe who had fled in battle. The former it 
conſigned, in a future ſtate, to eternal happi- 
p Vor. II. K a neſs; 
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neſs ; and the latter to eternal woe. Some- 
times the citizens, a according to their different 
ages, publickly promiſed, in verſe, that they 
would one day be valiant, or proclaimed their 
actual valour, which they knew could be well 
atteſted, What I am now relating, I ſhall 
here exemplify to the reader. At all the 
Spartan feaſts there were three choruſes, com- 
prehending the three ages of man. The firſt 
was that of the old men, who thus C's their 
ſong, — 

Our virtues earned, in former days, 

The patriot's, and the hero's praiſe, 


The ſecond chorus was compoſed of the 
young men, who thus anſwered . 


Jo gain the laurels won by you, 
Your great examples we putſue. 


The third chorus was that of the 2 who 
thus rejoined —— 


Already fame our boſoms fires; 
We feel we ſhall eclipſe our fires. 


The king, before a battle, always facrificed 
to the muſes ; doubtleſs that his ſoldiers might 
recollect the education which they had receiv- 
ed—that their reputation was at ſtake ;—and 
that thoſe goddeſſes, being preſent to their 
imagination, might inſpire them with a con- 
tempt of danger, and might impel them to 
great and memorable exploits. Sometimes, 
too, on theſe occaſions, the ſeverity of the 
common diſcipline was relaxed in favour of 


the — they were * to adjuſt their 


hair, 
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hair, and to embelliſh their clothes and their 
arms. Their chicfs were pleaſed to ſee them 
thus gay and airy, like young horſes, who, 
when the ſignal is given for battle, neigh, 
from a martial ardour and impatience. Thus 
though from their infancy they piqued them- 
ſelves on the neatneſs of their hair, they were 
at moſt pains with it on the day of battle, 
For then they perfumed, and divided it equal- 
ly, from the reſpect they paid to an obſerva- 
tion of Lycurgus, who ſaid—* That long hair 
* made an agreeable face more agreeable, and 
“% an ugly one. more ugly.” — Their exerciſe | 
when they were in the field was far eaſier than 
when they were in the city ; and their life in 
general was far leſs painful and leſs reſtrained. 
80 that it may with truth be ſaid of the 
Spartans alone, that in time of war they en- 
joyed moſt relaxation and repoſe. 

When they were ranged in order of battle, 
and faced the enemy, the king ſacrificed a ſhe- 
goat, ordered all. his ſoldiers to crown-them+ 
ſelves. with chaplets of flowers, and the mufi- 
cians, whoſe inſtrument was the flute, to play 
the air of Caſtor; and finging the tune him- 
ſelf, he advanced at the head of his troops, 
It was at once pleaſing and dreadful to ſee them 
marching in time to the ſound of the flutes, 
without ever breaking their ranks, or ſhows 
ing the. leaſt ſymptom of fear ; to ſee them 
meet the greateſt dangers wich compoſure, 
with gaiety. For it is probable that men who 
go to battle in ſuch deliberate and meaſured 
order, are free from any violent emotion zw 

| K 2 that 


4 
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that their courage is ſedate and firm, and 
founded on an aſſurance of the protection of 
Heaven, „ | 
The king took with him on theſe occa- 
fions, a champion who had been victorious at 
one of the four great games of Greece, A 
remarkable anecdote is told us relating to this 
circumſtance, —A Lacedæmonian wreſtler 
was offered a great ſum, if he would not enter 
the liſts at the Olympic games. But he re- 
fuſed the offer. And when he had brought 
his antagoniſt to the ground after an obſtinate 
conteſt, he was aſked, What advantage he 
* would reap by his victory?“ ——He re- 
plied, with a ſmile, —* I ſhall have the ho- 
* nour to march before my king to battle.“ 
Aſter they had broken and put the enemy 
to flight, thy purſued them no farther than 
was neceſſary to complete the victory. When 
- that was effected, they retreated; for they 
deemed it neither glorious, nor worthy of 
Greece, to put men to the fword who had 
yielded and fled. And this clemency was as 
much to their advantage as to their honour; 
for as their enemies knew that they would 
give them no quarter while they kept the 
field, but that they were merciful to the van- 
quiſhed, they often preferred flight to a long 
reſiſtance, - 
Hippias the Sophiſt aſſerts, that Lycurgus 
was a great warrior, and that he ſerved in 
many military expeditions. And Philoſtepha- 
nus aſcribes to him the divifion of the cavalry 
into companies, which they termed Ovaapeor, 
c | Oulamoi, 
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Oulamoi, each of which conſiſted of fifty men, 
and in battle formed a ſquare. But Deme- 
trius Phalereus inſiſts, that he never acted as 
a ſoldier, and that while he eſtabliſhed his po- 
licy, the Lacedæmonians enjoyed uninterrupt- 
ed peace. In fact, the ceſſation of arms du- 
ring the olympic games, which, it is ſaid, was 
enacted by the authority of Lycurgus, ſhewed 
that he had a benevolent diſpoſition; that he 
was a friend to peace and repoſe. Some au- 
thors likewiſe inform us, (among whom is 


' Hermippus) that he did not at firſt aſſiſt Iphi- 


tus to fix the ceremonies of thoſe games; but 
that being one day, during their celebration, 
near the place where they were held, he went 
from curioſity to ſee them: and that while 
he was beholding the games, he heard the 
voice of one behind him, who expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe that he had not obliged the Spartans 
to make a part of ſo glorious an aſſembly, and 
reproved him for that omiſſion: that on 
turning round to ſee who it was that ſpoke to 
him, and perceiving nobody, he took the 
voice for a celeſtial admonition, and immedi- 
ately went in queſt of Iphitus, with whom he 
regulated the whole celebration of the olym- 
pic feſtival, which afterwards became more 
famous than it was before, as it was conducts 
ed by a better plan. | Did. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


The means uſed by Lycurgus to perpetuate the 
force of his Jaws. 


- As the Deity, according to Plato, after he 
had created the univerſe, ſurveyed with plea- 
ſure the firſt operations of Nature, the firſt 
harmonious movements of the ſpheres ;—ſo 
Lycurgus felt a pure and lively ſatisfaction 
when he ſaw his laws ſtrengthened, confirm- 
ed, and revered by their ſalutary effects, which 
exactly correſponded with his extenſive and 
ſage views. Deſirous, therefore, to render 
them immatable and immortal, as far as that 
could be effected by human prudence, he call- 
ed an aſſembly of the people. He told them 
that he found his laws were in every reſpect 
well calculated to make his fellow-citizens 
virtuous and happy; but that his mind was 
embarraſſed by a new and difficult article of 
legiſlation, which he could not communicate 
to them till he had conſulted the oracle of 
Apollo. He begged that his laws might ſuf- 
fer no alterations, and that they might pay 
them a ſtrict obedience till he returned; when 
he would faithfully execute whatever ſhould 
be commanded by the god. They all pro- 
miſed him a full compliance with his requeſt, 
and defired him to haſten his departure, Ly- 
curgus, before he left Sparta, made the kings, 
the ſenators, and all the citizens ſwear, that 
they would maintain inviolate the form of 
government which he had there 3 
| en 
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When he arrived at Delphi, after having 
facrificed to Apollo, he inquired of that god 
if his laws were good, it they would render 
the Spartans virtuous and happy? Apollo re- 
plied, That his laws were complete, and that 
ſo long as they were obeyed by the Spartans, 
they would be the moſt glorious — x in the 
world, and would enjoy perfect happineſs. 
Lycurgus committed this prophecy to writing, 
and ſent it to Sparta; and that the Lacedæ- 
monians might never be freed from the oath 
by which he bound them, he reſolved to paſs 
the remainder of his life at Delphi. In con- 
ſequence of the wiſdom and diſintereſtedneſs 
of Lycurgus, Sparta was the molt famous re- 
public of Greece for its policy and valour, for 
the ſpace of five hundred years, during which 
time it was invariably governed by the laws 
of Lycurgus. They were never infringed in 
the leaſt article till the days of Agis, the ſon 
of Archidamus; i. e. they were inviolably ob- 
ſerved during fourteen reigns. For the inſti- 
tution of the a fag was ſo far from relaxing, 
that it ſtrengthened the authority of thoſe 
laws. In appearance, indeed, it was calcu- 
lated to guard the liberty of the people; but 
in fact it enforced the power of the ariſto- 
ctacy, i. e. of the kings and ſenators, bid, 


Reflection 
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Reflefttions of Mr. Rollin on the government of 


_— and on the laws of eng. 
I. | 


On the excellent parts of the legiſlation if Lys 
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curgus. 


© That moſt of the laws of Lycurgus were 
dictated by wiſdom and prudence, we 
may be aſſured from their effects: for as 
long as they were religiouſly obeyed by 
Sparta (and ſhe was rigidly governed by 
them for above five hundred years) that 
_ was extremely powerful and flouriſh- 

The influence of the policy of Sparta 
(0 s Plutarch where he treats of her laws) 
on all her citizens, did not ſo much re- 
ſemble the government of any other com- 
monwealth, as the conduct of a truly wiſe 
man, who devotes his whole life to the 
practice of virtue. Or rather, continues 
the ſame author, as the Hercules of the 
poets, only with his lion's ſkin and club, 
travelled over the world, and cleated it of 
robbers and tyrants ——80 Sparta, with a 
coarſe cloak and a leathern girdle, gave the 
law to all Greece, which voluntarily ſub- 
mitted to her arbitrations, ſuppreſſed un- 


juſt and tyrannical dominion, terminated 


wars at her pleaſure, and quelled ſeditions. 
—Of all theſe great events ſhe was often 
the cauſe, without poiſinga ſhield, and by the 
mere a of a ſingle qnbalſaders who 

; ff ng 
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© no ſooner arrived at the republic to which 
« he was ſent, than like the king of a hive 
of bees, he was ſurrounded by all the ob- 
© ſequious citizens: ſuch reſpeC and awe had 
* the moral and political virtues of Lacedz- 
mon impreſſed on all its neighbours,” 


5088; 
The nature of the $ partan government, 


« We find in Plutarch, at the end of his 
Life of Lycurgus, a reflection, which alone 
„is a great eulogium on that legiſlator, He 
„ obſerves, that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all 
« the other writers who have formed political 
theories, have taken the republic 7 
« gus for their model; — with this difference, 
« that they confined themſelves to words and 
„ ſyſtems ; but Lycurgus, more enterpriſing, 
„ more perſevering, and more a friend to 
* mankind, prevailed with his fellow-citizens 
© to:obey his inimitable policy, and formed 
% a whole commonwealth of philoſophers. 

That his project might ſucceed, that he 
might conſtitute as excellent a republic as 
„ human nature would admit, he blended and 
.66: tempered in his laws thoſe inſtitutions of 
„ other ſtates which he thought moſt uſefal 
« and ſalutary, balancing their inconveni- 
* ences with the advantages which reſulted 
from their union. The council of the thir- 
ty, otherwiſe'called the ſenate, was a real 
* ariſtocracy; and the privilege which he 
gave the people, of nominating the ſena- 
44 tors, 
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& tors, and of ratifying the laws, made the 
government, in thoſe reſpects, democratical. 
The inſtitution of the Ephori corrected the 
* errors and ſupplied the defects of his firſt 
& regulations, Plato, in ſeveral paſſages of 
« his works, admires the wiſdom of Lycur- 
&« pus in eſtabliſhing the ſenate, which equal- 
© ly maintained the prerogatives of the kings, 
and protected the rights of the people. For 
« by its authority each party kept their proper 
„ ſphere. The laws alone governed the 
« kings; and the kings were the governors, 

„not the tyrants of the people. | 


. 


The equal diviſion of the lands : gold and fiboer 
baniſhed from Sparta. 


« Lycurgus forms in his mind a new po- 

& licy by which the lands of Sparta are to be 
e equally diſtributed, and luxury, avarice, and 
% diſcord are to be baniſhed from that re- 
„public, with gold and ſilver. All this 
«© would ſeem to us a beautiful, but impracti- 
cable and romantic theory, did we not learn 
* from hiſtory, that the ſucceſs of Lycurgus's 
„ plan correſponded with his hopes, and that 
« 1t governed Lacedæmon for many ages. 
© Though I would not withhold praiſe 

« from an ordinance of Lycurgus which I 
« have here mentioned, I do not think it un- 
* exceptionably great. For I cannot recon- 
*« cile it to a law of reaſon and equity, which 
„ forbids us to take one man's property , 
p ce im 
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him and give it to another, Yet this was 


done by Lycurgus. Therefore I can only 
think an equal diviſion of lands worthy of 
unreſerved admiration, as it naturally tends 
to promote moderation and virtue, and 
when I conſider it as antecedent to poſſeſ- 
ſion. 

« What can aſtoniſh us more then to be 
informed by the united voice of antiquity, 

that an old lawgiver could perſuade the 
moſt opulent of his fellow-citizens to re- 
nounce their wealth, to deſcend to a level 
with the poor, to ſubmit to a moſt auſtere 
manner of living; in ſhort, to relinquiſh all 
that luxury and ſplendor, which are almoſt 
univerſally, however erroneouſly, ſuppoſed 
to conſtitute the pleaſures, the happineſs of 
life? Yet to this ſobriety, to this extreme 
moderation, to this ſeverity of political and 
moral diſcipline, were the citizens of Sparta 
reduced by Lycurgus. 

Such a political eſtabliſhment would not be 
quite ſo ſingular and ſurpriſing, had it only 
ſubſiſted during the life of the legiſlator, 

But we know that it kept in force many 
ages after his death, Xenophon, in his 
eulogium on Ageſilaüs, and Cicero in one 
of his orations, remarks, that Lacedæmon 
was the only ſtate in the world, which had 
inviolably adhered to its diſcipline and laws 
for a great number of years. The latter * 
ſpeaks of the Lacedæmonians in theſe 
terms: “ Soli toto orbe terrarum ſeptin- 


« gentos jam anna. ampli, unis moribus, et 


I nunquam 
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aim of Lycurgus in eſtabliſhing 


nunguam mutatis legibus vivunt. i. e. They 


alone, of all the people in the world, have 


not for above ſeven hundred years, made 
the leaſt change in their manners or in their 
laws, It appears, however, that in the 


time of Cicero, the diſcipline and power of 


Sparta were much weakened and dimi- 
niſhed. But. all hiſtorians agree, that they 
were maintained in their full vigour till the 
time of Agis, when Lyſander, though he was 
proof againſt temptation himſelf, filled his 
country with luxury and the love of riches, 

bringing thither immenſe ſums of ſilver 
and gold, which were the fruit of his vic- 
tories, but which ſapped and deſtroyed the 


laws of Lycurgus. 


« But the Spartan liberty and virtue were 
not firſt wounded by Lyſander, They 
were ſtabbed before by a direct and more 
formidable enemy, Avarice was intro- 
duced by ambition, . The love of conqueſt 
brought after it the love of riches, which 
fired the Spartans with an inſatiable ambition 
to extend their dominions. The . 

is laws, 
particularly in his inſtitution of that law 
which prohibited the uſe of gold and ſilver, 
was, as Polybius and Plutarch have judi- 
ciouſly obſerved, to repreſs the ambition of 
his citizens, te incapacitate them from 
making extenſive conqueſts, to confine 
them, as it were, within the narrow circle 
of their country, and to prevent them from 
carrying their views or pretenſions beyond 
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the limits of the Lacedzmonian territories. 


In ſhort, the policy of Lycurgus was calcu- 


lated to defend the frontiers of Sparta, not 
to make her the miſtreſs of other ſtates. 


„Thus we ſee, that to train his citizens to 


conqueſt was not the intention of Lycurgus. 
To prevent the riſe of the very idea, he 
expreſsly enjoined them not to apply them- 
ſelves to maritime affairs, not to build a 
fleet, nor fight a naval battle, though they 
inhabited a country which was almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, They were religiouſly 
reſtrained by this prohibition for many 
ages, till the defeat of Xerxes. They then 
thought of ſignalizing their arms by ſea, 
that they might repel ſo formidable an 
enemy. But they ſoon found that a diſtant 
and maritime command corrupted the man- 
ners of their generals; and therefore they 

uitted their enterpriſe; as I ſhall remark 
more fully when I treat of the reign of 
Pauſanias. F 
« When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citi- 
zens with ſpears and bucklers, he meant 
not to put them in a fituation to be unjuſt 
and violent, but to defend themſelves from 


injuſtice and violence. He formed a ſo- 
ciety of warriors, that by their valour and 
their arms, they might ſecurely enjoy the 
ſweets of liberty, moderation, juſtice, union, 
and peace; that they might live ſatisfied 
with their own little territories, and in a 


happy aſſurance that communities, like in- 
dividuals, can hope for ſolid and durable 


« felicity - 


x f 
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felicity only from the practice of virtue, 
They, ſays Plutarch, who deem power and 
wealth the moſt deſirablè objects, may ad- 


mire thoſe vaſt empires which have ſub- 


jected the world by violence, bloodſhed, 


and rapine. But Lycurgus was convinced 
that to be happy, a ſtate ſtood in no need of 


enormous dominion, His policy, which 


has been admired by many ages, had for 
its principal objects, equity, moderation, 
liberty, and peace: it was directly framed 
to eradicate injuſtice, violence, and ambi- 
tion; that deſtructive paſſion, which, if it 
had been encouraged by our legiſlator, 
would have inflamed the Spartans with the 


inſatiable thirſt for univerſal empire. 


„ Reflections of this kind, of which there 


* 
* 


are. many in the lives of Plutarch, and 
which are the molt beautiful parts of thoſe 
works, give us a true idea of the glory and 
happineſs of a ſtate; and conſequently 
tend to eradicate from the minds of youth 
the admiration which we are apt to enter- 


tain of thoſe great empires that ſubdued fo 


many kingdoms, and of thoſe celebrated 
conquerors who. owed their fame to vio- 
lence and uſurpation, 


| 3% 

The excellent education of the youth, 
The long duration of the laws of Lycur- 
„ gus is certainly one of the moſt ſurpriſing 


particulars in ancient hiſtory. But the pre- 
«* caution 
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caution. which he uſed to make them dur- 


able is no leſs worthy of our admiration. That 


precaution was, the care. he took to have 
the Lacedæmonian youth {educated by an 


exact and ſevere diſcipline. For as Plu- 


trach obſerves, the religion of the oath 
which he exacted of his fellow-citizens be- 


fore his departure for Delphi, would have 


been a weak obligation, had not he pro- 
vided for the ſtability of his laws, by his 
method of training the Spartan youth, had 
not he made them imbibe with the nurſe's 
milk a love of his policy. Accordingly, 
we are well aſſured, that it continued in 
force five hundred years; like a lively and 
unfading dye, which is ipſeparably incor- 
porated with the ſtamina of any ſubſtance. 
Cicero remarks and admires the long and 
invariable influence of Lycurgus's laws; 
and he attributes the courage and virtue 
of the Spartans, not ſo much to their 
happy diſpoſitions, as to their excellent 
education,—Cujus civitates ſpectata, ac no- 
bilitata virtus, non ſolum naturd corroborata, 
verum etiam diſciplind putatur. Hence we 
ſee of what importance it is to a ſtate to 
inſpire its youth betimes with a love of 
the laws of their country, by their mode of 
education. OSA: 188 U 

„The great principle of Lycurgus, of 
which Ariſtotle informs us in exprefs 


terms, was, that as children properly be- 


long to the ſtate, they ſhould be educated 
by the ſtate, and after a model conſonant 


« with 
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with its policy. Hence he provided, that 
they ſhould be educated in public, and not 
left to the caprice of their parents, who 
commonly, by a weak-and blind indul- 


« gence, and by a miſtaken and ill- exerted 


affection, enervate their children both in 
body and mind. But the Spartan children, 
from their tender years, were inured to la- 
bour and fatigue by hardy exerciſes; they 
were accuſtomed to bear hunger and thirſt, 


heat and cold. And it is certain, that all 


their ſevere and painful exerciſes tended to 


make their conſtitutions healthy and robuſt; 


to enable them to endure all the hardſhips 
of war, This doctrine, to modern mo- 
thers, will ſeem harſh and incredible; but 
their ſuperficial opinion will neither inva- 
lidate the propriety of the Lacedæmonian 


« diſcipline, nor our aſſurance of its effects. 


-. 


For we know from the authority of the 
moſt reputable hiſtorians, that it beſtowed 
on its pupils all that health and vigour for 
which it was enforced. 


4. 
Obedience. 


« But the perfect obedience to which the 
Spartan education trained its pupils, was 
its moſt excellent and admirable circum- 
ſtance, Hence the poet Simonides applies 
to the Lacedæmonian republic, a — 
and magnificent epithet, by which was 
expreſſed, that the Spartans alone could 
| « model 
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model the human mind, could render it 
« flexible and -obedient* to laws as a high- 
« mettled colt is trained, and made tractable 
« and ſubmiſſive to the will of man, It was 
* for this reaſon that Ageſilaus adviſed Xeno- 
« phon to ſend his ſons to 9 7 that they 


might there learn the nobleſt of all ſciences, 
«© to obey, and tocommand,”! 7 
2 10 il d 1o e053 n! , [ ' 
SLOQT ;£1)1% 109g! 936690, bliow I 2untu5 " 
dulv vd bat Pub my. Aadw 3910 | 
as 2913.03 Ther. reUerence of oldiage... 7 


One of the lefſons moſt frequently and 
v moſt warmly inculcated to the Lacedæ- 
*monian youth, was, to pay great reſpect to 
old men on every occaſion to do them 
e obeifance, to give them the wall in the 
« ſtreets; to riſe whenever they came into 
« private company, or into a public aſſembly; 
hut above all, to receive their admonitions, 
and even their reprimands; With Ca 
with reverence, and with docility. Acondu 

* ſuitable to theſe precepts characterized a 


_ ® Tatedzmonian: © Ile who" neglected to 


model his life agreeably to'theirtenour, was 
a dec med a degenerate and profligate ſon of a 
ſage and virtuous republic. An old Athe- 


nian went once into 4 crowded theatre, and 


none of his countrymen made room for 
« bim. As he approached the place where 


the - Lacedzmontan ambaſſadors fat, with 
© their attendants, they all roſe and ſeated him 


7 
* 


25 Vol. II. 


4 in the midſt of them! It was therefore 


« had 


* jolly obſerved by Lyſander, that old age 


3 
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4 had net upon carth ſo honourable an abode 
% ag at Sparta; for that it was ages 


be! vid Wan and glory. 


Et 27 
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bei: in U. , cer) o E 104 , 
| Fails in the laws 7 L hes, 


If I intended minutely and fully to dit. 

&« play the imperfections of the laws of Ly- 
« curgus, I would compare them with thoſe 
of Moſes, which were dictated by Divine 
 « Wiſdom. But I do not propoſe to give an 

«accurate; detail of every particular; in the 
«. laws of Sparta, that deſerves to be cenſused. 
I ſhall only throw out a few ſhort reflec> 
« tions, which, undoubtedly have gecurted to 
% 'maby; as ſoon as they were eee 
Gol er Way ere 119114 03 e e 
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o. the 10 % tech they were eres by rear 
foe” childrin, and to expoſe others." © 


& Ts not every man ſhocked, who hears of 
« their inhuman policy towards their newy- 
born children, who is told of the barbarous 
© ſentence. of death which was prongunced 
ton thoſe unhappy infants, that brought in- 
to the world a conſtitution too weak and 
delicate to bear the ſevere diſci pline to 
*, which this republic deſtined all its ſubjects? 
% Is it impoſſible that children who, ae 
« ſickly meu =; y in the cradle, ſhould in 

t 


1 time e by and Rroug? on we 
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not many inſtances to the contrary ? But 
„ ſuppoſing this ſhould not be true, can a 
% man only ſerve his country by bodily 
«+. ſtrength ? And are wiſdom, | prudence, 
% counſel, generoſity, valour, — of fork, 
© in a word, all the qualities and good effects 
& which are derived from the mind, worthy 
e of no eſtimation ?. Omnino, illud boneftum 
e quod ex animo excelſo magnificoque querimux, 
% animi efficitur, non corporis uiribus.— .: Thoſe 
„ honourable, thoſe glorious actions which 
« we expect from perſons of un elevated and 
great character, are atehieved, not by the 
15 vigour of the body, but by that of tlie 
mind.“ Was Lycurgus leſs uſeful to Spar- 
ta by the laws which he eſtabliſhed than 
« her greateſt generals were by their victo- 
4% ries? The perſon and mien of Ageſilaũs 
©. were ſo eomemptible, that when the Egyp- 
% tians firſt faw Him, they could not refrain 
* from laoghing. And yet that Ageſilaüs 
made the monarch of Perſia tremble in the 
* ianermoſt reeeſſes of his palace. | 
| «But I may yet urge's ſtronger, thob gh 
«©-pbvious * argument  #gainſt ' the barbibors 
cuſtom ef e fing children. Who has an 
< arbitrary tight to take àway the Tife of a 
* human Aer. ro except the Supreme Bing, 
© to whom every one owes his exiſtence? Does 
* not a legiſlator palpably uſurp a divine pre- 
e rogative, when he arrogates this power? 
«The prohibition in the Decalogue, Thou 
« ſalt not kill; which only enforced a lad of 
« rpg eondemns all the members of thoſe 
L 2 e ancient 
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N e communities who aſſumed the 

% power of life and death over their ſlaves, 
« "INS even over their children, in dire& op- 

ſition to reaſon and to the 1 mrs, e fenti- 

« + ments of mankind.” 
, Ws 1 YI 

$175 11 9011 Fringe, | 9 | 

The legiſlator's attention to bodily firength. 
The laws of Lycurgus were only leu: 
« lated to form a nation of ſoldiers, And on 
that account they were very erroneous, as 
it is well xemarked by Plato and Ariſtotle, 
The legiſlatbr ſeems to have beey ſolicitous 
03 merely, to ſtrengthen the body, not to cul- 
„ tivate and iavigorate the mind. Why did 
he banith from his republic all the arts and 
ſeiences, which produce ſuch excellent and 
amiable effects; which i improve the heart 
% and manners, poliſh the mind, introduce 
elegance and taſte, inſpire a ſtrong ſenſe of 
„ honour, and give to ſocial intercourſe; its 
 « moſt attractive charms? For want of ben 
the Lacedzmonian character was ſtrongly 
+ marked with the auſtere and the ſavage: 
% faults which were partly the, conſequences 
«-of their education, and e e p 2 
10 1188 their allie. 
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Their cruel and ſbocting treatment of children. 
The cuſtom ofi ipuring their Youth from 


« their tender Fer to bear cold and heat, 
« hunger 
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„ hunger and thirſt; and of habituating them 
« to ſevere exerciſes, deſerves all our admira- 
« tion, For by that diſcipline their bodies 
« were made the active and effectual ſervants 
« of reaſon, ready and able to perform all her 
« orders, which they could not have executed 
„ if they had not been trained to exertion 
* and hardſhips, But ſhould they have car- 
tied this part of their education to that de- 
« gree of which we have already ſpoken ?' 
« Were not the Spartan fathers and mothers 
inexpreſſibly cruel and ſavage, who ſaw 
the blood ſtream from the wounds of their 
children, who. ſaw them expire under the 
« diſcipline of the ſcourge without emotion? 


 2wt-;afs | 
Of the Amme of the Spartan 8 beck, 
das inconſiſtent with humanity. 


« Many have admired the firmneſs of the 
„ Spartan mothers, who heard the news of 
* the death of their ſons who had been ſlain” 
in battle, not only without tears, but even 
** with expreſſions of joy. But I ſhould have 
« admired them more, if when they received 
„ that melancholy intelligence, they had 

« yielded to the genuine impreſſions of na- 
« tures if the love of their country bad not 

&« precluded maternal tenderneſs.” One of 
« our generals, when he was informed during 
e the heat of battle, that his ſon was ſlain, 
% behaved with far more propriety than the 


* Ae matrons. To-day (ſaid he) let 
d 710% L 3 « us 
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us think of nothing but conquering ' the 


© enemy: to- morrow- I will lament my 


« fon.” £5131 34 


4 The law: of Lycurgus, by which the 
* Spartans were to pals all their life in idle- 


5. 
Their inaftion. 


neſs except the time which they employed 
in war, ſcems to me unreaſonable and ab- 
ſurd, Trades and arts he left to the ſlaves 
and to the foreigners who dwelt at Lace- 
dæmon; and put into the hands of his 


fellow-citizens only the buckler and the 


ſpear. By this inſtitution the republic was 
expoſed to great dangers; for the number 
of ſlaves employed in tilling the land, be- 
came ſo great, that it exceeded Zhat of their 
maſters; and this bad policy was often the 


cauſe of ſeditions. It will likewiſe readily 


occur to the reader, that as the haman mind 
is an active principle, men who may di{- 
pole of their time as they pleaſe, who have 
no daily occupation, no ſtated employment, 
will naturally deviate into irregularities and 
licentiouſneſs. This obvious remark we 
find verified in the lives of our modern no- 
bility; whoſe ſhameful waſte of their time 
is a conſequence of their bad education. 
Except in time of war, by far the greater 


part of our gentlemen are totally uſeleſs to 


the ſtate, They think that agriculture, 
the arts, and commerce, are objects un- 
2 | 4 worthy 
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« worthy of their attention, and that an ap- 
i plication to them is incompatible with an 
* honourable ſtation. They commonly know 
nothing but the uſe of arms. 9 
« they are extremely ſuperficial : are 
6 — — 2 elements of lite · 
*© rature and the ſciences; theſe they find it 
&« neceſſary to know in a civilized commu- 
e nity, leſt they ſhould paſs for . barbarians, 
« Is it ſurpriſing, that entertainments and 
« other ſenſual pleaſures; that gaming, the 
chace, viſits, and trifling converſation, ſhould 
* engroſs the time of ſuch men? But are 
« theſe employments adapted to rational be- 
6c ings ? ine 1 10 nene. | 


| tus, 

Their barbarity to the Helots. 
„The memory of Lycurgus would be ab- 
ſolutely deteſtable, if we were certain that 
« the barbarity with which the Helots were 
treated was a part of his policy. The He- 
c Jots were ſlaves who tilled the lands of the 
« Lacedzmonians. Their maſters not only 
made them drunk, and ſhowed them to 
i their youth, that they might be deterred 
« by examples from the low and ſhameful 
vice of ebriety, but likewiſe treated them 
* with] the utmoſt cruelty, and put them to 
the moſt bagbarous deaths; under protext 
< that they were à ſeditious and tumultuous 
people. Once, as we are told by Thucy- 
« dides, two thouſand Helots were miſſing 
603 L 4 « at 
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© at Sparta, and no body could diſcover what 
+ had become of them. We are aſſured by 
Plutarch, that this inhuman cuſtom of 
4 butchering thoſe unfortunate men, took not 
its riſe till after the time of Lycurgus, and 
« that it is by no means * him. a 


1 7h 54 78. 11 
Mode 55 and Kine quite 1 le. Ged. 


x4 Lycurgus's diſregard of modeſty nai de- 
„ 'cency in the education of the girls, and in 
„the mode of marrying at Sparta, calls for 
% our ſevereſt cenſure. This circumſtance 
* may convince us that the pagan world was 
„% overwhelmed with errors and darknels ; 
„ and to it we may undoubtedly aſcribe thoſe 
“ diſorders which reigned at Sparta, as Ariſ- 
« totle judiciouſly obſerves, When we com- 
« pare ſome of the inſtitutions of the wifeſt 
« of heathen legiſlators with the purity and 
« ſanctity of the. laws of the/goſpel, we'are 
& fully convinced, if we are free from preju- 
« dice, of the excellence and . of 
« Chriſtianity, 

« Of. this we have ill a moro Ariking 
* conviction, by comparing the beſt of Ly- 
“ curgus's laws with thoſe: of the goſpel. 
& That the wealthy Lacedzmonians conſented 
« to a diviſion of lands, and to an abolition of 
6 3 coin, which brought them to a 
« level with the poor, was unqueſtionably a 
« ſingular and ſurpriſing compliance. But 


the Spartan 9 enforced his Jaws mo 
| « the 
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& the terror of arms The law-giver, of the 
« Chriſtians ratified i with a celeſtial;maxim, 
6 Bleſled are the poor in in — 
« And; thouſands, through. à ſeries of ages, 
4. have ſold, their lands, renounced their poſ- 
«. ſeſſions, quitted their All, to Nen their 
poor and perſecuted maſter.” | Roxr. 


lier, Aue. tom. ii. p 3a. r * dene 
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of the Lacedemonian troops. yi $4 


The Spartan armies were compoſed of four 
forts of troops; of citizens, allies, mercena- 
ries, and ſlaves. A mark was ſometimes im- 
preſſed on a hand of the free ſoldiets; it was 
imprinted on the forehead of the ſlaves. In- 
terpreters are of opinion that the following ex- 
preſſions in the Revelation alluded to this euſ- 
tom; that all were obliged 70 receiue a; mark 
in their right hand, or in their foreheads ;—and 
that St. Paul ſays, in alluſion. to the ſame cuſ- 
tom. bear in *. body the; marks of the Lord 
ne (17 OT 181 
The citizens of Lacedzmon were of two 
forts; thoſe who dwelt in the city, and were 
therefore called, Spartiatæ, and thoſe who 
abode in the country. In the time of Lycur- 
gus, the Spartiatæ amounted to nine thouſand ; 
and the inhabitants of the country; to thirty 
thouſand. It appeats that their number was 
ſomewhat diminiſhed in the time of Xerxes; 
for Demaratus, when he gives that prince. 
an account of the Lacedzmonian troops, oye 
298; at 
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that there were only eight thouſand Spartla- 
tæ. The Spartiatz were the flower of the na- 
tion, and we may judge how highly they 
were valued, by the diſtreſs of the republic for 
the three-or four hundred, who were beſieg- 
ed, and made priſoners in the little Iſland of 
phacteria. The Lacedæmonians were, in 
general, very careful of the lives of their coun- 
trymen: but a few of them ſerved in their 
wars; but thoſe few conſtituted-the ſtrength - 
of their armies. A Lacedamonian general 
was aſked, «* How many Spartans he had in 
* his army?“ “ As many as are needful, te- 
„ plied he, to repel the enemy. They 
ſerved the ſtate at their own expence; they 
did not receive pay from the republic till it 
was in its decline. fa, H 1210 qua 
1 — _— were by e numerous 
the troops of this republic; and they 
bas paid by the'ſtates that ſent then. = 
Thoſe foreign were called mercena- 
ries that were paid by the republic. 
The Spartans were never without Helots 
in their armies ; and we find that in the'bat- 
tle of Plata; each citizen had ſeven. I do not 
ſuppoſe that this was the fixed number ; and 
I eannot conceive to what uſe they were dei- 
tined, To atm a great number of ſlaves, who 
naturally hated their maſters for the barbacous 
treatment which they received from them, 
and whoſe was therefore much to'be 
dreaded, whenever they had an opportunity 
of inflictiag it, ſeoms to have been « very 
imprudent cuſtom. Yet Herodotus * 
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that they ſerved in the Lacedæmonian armies 
a light- armed troops. 

- The infantry was compoſed of two kinds of 
ſoldiers. One was the heavy-armed infantry; 
they carried large bucklers, ſpears, ha 
and ſabres; in them conſiſted the chief ſtrength 
of the army. The other was the light-atm- 
ed infantry; they carried bows and ſlings. 
They were commonly placed in the front of 
the army, or in the firſt line of the wings, to 
annoy the enemy with arrows, javelins, and 
ſtones. After their firſt diſchatges, they re- 
treated, formed the ſecond line, and continu- 
ed to fight i in that ſituation. 

Thucydides, in deſcribing the battle of 
Mantinea, thus divides the Lacedæmonian 
be There were ſeven regiments, each 

ur troops, without reckoning the Squi- 
ritæ, who were fix hundred; of theſe confitted 
the cavalry, The troop, according to the 
Greek interpreter, was compoſed of a hun- 
dted and twenty eight men; and was divided 
into four ſmall t of thirty-two men 
each. Thus the wh regiment amounted to 
flye hundred and twelve men; and the three 
regiments, in all, to three thouſand five hun- 
dred and eighty-four men. Each of the ſmall 
troops, hen ranged in order of battle, had 
four men in front, and was eight deep. Such 
was the common de of their files; but it 


was ones by officers, as, exigencies 


Mee made Kitle uſe of ca- 
valry, ull nia a6 wich the Meflenians, 
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which war they felt the want of 2 7 
hey took moſt of their cavalry, from a town, 

in, the neighbourhood of Lacedæmon, named 

Se ros; hence thoſe troops were called Scinite, 

or Sguiritæ. They were always at the bead 
of the left wing, to which, place they claim» 

ed Pf Vid. fag Iii. p.53. et Jes 1 40 
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2 The chere, 'of the' Lacedemonians. 


Mt. Boſſuet bas drawn the character of the 
Lacedæmonians by comparing it with that of 
the Athenians, Mr. Rollin, in bis Ancient 
Hiſtory, has copied this part of Mr, Boſſuet's 
maſterly works I ſhall likewiſe take the liber- 
No to tran ſeribe it, as it will, make the reader; 

oroughly acquainted. with the Bebi, of the 
two republics. e 
Athens and . were undoubg⸗ 
« edly the greateſt of all the Grecian: repub-) 
« lics. It was not in the power of human 
« nature to excell the Athenians in wit, and 
4 the Lacedæmonians in ſtrength. Pleaſure, 
« Was the univerſal object at Athens; at La- 
« cedæmon a hard — laborious, life. Each. 
« of, the ſtates loved glory and, liberty ;—but, | 
at Athens liberty "p ten degenerated. into. li-, 
« centiouſneſs.; at. Lacedzmon, conſtrained, by 
« {eyere laws, the more ſhe was ange 
6 home, the more ſhe Was active and 10 
4% rious abroad. Athens, too, was 
« conqueſt; but on a principle different. em 
that which animated Lace * Intereſt, 


« was mixed with her love of glory. Her 
« citizens 
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A citizens wete excellent mariners; ſſie grew 
« rich by the ſea, of which ſhe had a6quired 
the ſovereignt 5. To maintain her emp ire 
« on thkt element; ſhe" was infatiable of Son 
«queſt 3" and her wealth, Which had” Mithu- 
te lated ber inartiet Iirit, enabled her 20 ex 


«©:tend/herdominion. But wealth Was de- 
i ſpiſed at Lacecæmon Ax all her laws tend- 
ed to form a military republic, the fory of 
arms was the only object that could attach 
<6 the minds df her citizens." Hence ben 44 
wete inflamed with rake a of empir 
©'theleſs' they were itiffueneed Saif — 
P. more they were LEES 125 tion. it it 
Þ 1908 Leeder) . 5 
gularity, Was 5 un er Trier fi 
<6 life, ind pet pore hc aſe 
Pe Lively und volatile, à ena 
3-eontroled'by her policy?” Philo 
i the Tas Rück indeed Ge es Of ate 
Gre undelegait genius of her Ions. Hut redſon 
«-blone wes! Inſufßeient te gevern khe n. A 
= ſage Athemah, and ont who was Welk ac⸗ 
. qudinted acki the diſpößtiät of his cn 
« trymen, informs us, that fear” way Heceſſa- 
_ to cheek ikeit enterprifing and ardent 
« Pitt; and khut they grew quite untriGable 
after" c view of Salamis, When they 
'* were no longer afraid of the Perſians. 
They were then tained by two deloſide 
«© objects, their glory and their fancied ſecu⸗ 
<'rity. They no longer paic attention to their 
„ magiſtrates / and as Perſia; Tays Plate, wi 
46 Baer with exceſſive' power,” Athens felt 


1 341 ann all 
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: 4 2 the e ener of exceline l 
berty. * 4 510 1 12 1 62 519 * 
L Theſe two Ver republicks, * different 
% in their manners, in public life, dif- 

« tteſſed one another ip conſtquence of the 
6 Project that each had formed to ſabject all 
« Gregce; and were always reciprocal. ene» 
4, . more from their oppoſition of into · 
75 of gha ⁰q,ẽt ... 
4% The Tie, other Goook ſtates, watched theam · 
« bitiop of either commonwealth with a jea- 
ojobs fb For, beſides the love of liberty, 
rh a0 firmly cogted-in them all, they 
4% difl liked | both vernments. That of "rr 

en was anſtere: rigqur and ferocity were 

«. two difagreeable., characteriſties of her eiti 

gend. A toq 940 POWs and 8. too labo- 
2 1 rendered; them haughty and im- 
e 3 befide es, had they hen their maſ- 

A aters, they neper. Lacie have hoped to enjoy 
«peace: for. a people trained only: to arms, 
* make war their ſale perſmit, Thus the La- 

« cedæmoniang were intent on the acquiſnion 
« of empire, and all their e Areajded 

«their ſuce Alec 2 2111 N. 2. 

The Athenians, were. naturally DI fb 
« agteeable. Their city was the refidende of 
4% pleaſure and of joy, whore the ſceng was 
continually varying, by feſtivals, games, a 
% diſplay of genius, and an indulgence vf the 
« ſofter: paſſiong. But the jj of their 
« conduct diſguſted their allie wag yet 
< more intolerable to their ſubj «Os; who * 


1 llaves to the eren of a flattered paoplo, 
| 80 which, 
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4 which, as. Plato remarke, is yet mote op- 
% preflive and. dangerous than: dhe enim 
Agencies af 4 flattered prince. 
A i Theſe two rival hits Gikcodoat Games 
&« to onioy dutable repoſe, The —— 


i fiat; and other. wars were either, oegation 
4 or ptoloages by the jealouſy 9 
« ally ſubGftcd| between: Athens and Lacada- 
44 hon. But thoſe alarms which kept Greece 
« yigilatt and active;. ſuppbried her hbesty; 
«and proyented her from becoming the llave 
wen df either eme t o.. 
The Pesfiane availed themdalves: af tbe 
. Tring e pale Oreece. The maſter- 
<<, Ping 16y;, Was, to fomeni 
«+. Jealouſies, and to — her divißans. 
« The Lecenæmonians, who were. the more 
«ambitions xixaly, firſt invitad tham to tale 
% part in the: qustrels which diſtracted che 
** Gregian republice. They gntered Greece 
under the .name of auxiliaries; but 
« 4vith:A waw. to enflaye the Whale nation, 
„ bich they! weakened, yet Ware. by-egaF> 
perating its diſputes; ready, at the favour- 
«© able momant, to ſubject it 40 their empire. 
In the wars by which the republics were 
* now diſtreſſed, they applied to the Perſian 
** monageh! glone for protection and peace : 
% they Mled him the (ride Ring, os m HE,? 
i*. tically, T Ning, , if they bad alzcady 
J been, his vaſſals. But the ſpirit of ancient 
<4, Greecs made ſame glorious efforts ere if f 
a victim to barbarians like a dying lamp, it 
ef, 12 vibrated before its extinction. 


F | « Grecian 


her 
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Grecia kin 75 ton, on over à ſinall 
number df undertook to oppoſe 
he great — as bf Fend und- to ruin 
„ h empires: EMgefilaus, the Spartan king, 
Vith a few troops inured to Lacedæmofflan 
. diſeipline; made the Perſians tiemble in 
n Minor, and gave them dreadful prodfs 
_ «that» the'Greeks ere groutly their ſuperi- 
$2068 IAN Wär. The retreat of the little army 
ef tem thiouſund Grteko, ho, on the death 
% f the younger Cyrus, and before the reigti 
Jof Ageſilaus, marched through the Perfiai 
J emmpife; in ſpite of the numerons and victo- 
* tjous troops of Artaxerxes,” and by" their 
e unparalleled conduct and valour, were re- 
_ $:1ſtore to their Country rh tetreat a- 
gone might have convinced Greece mote 
than any other inſtance, that the was in- 
vineible and irteſiſtible; and that it was 
owing to her diviſions alone that ſhe was 
4 ſubdued by an ignoble enemy, who would 
*.:never have conquered her, if her ws had 
4s dere united. hid, tom. $17 P3797. et ſeq. 
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18337547202. c Of the Senalajua;,. lib mo? 

erte Nebslafie Wahn law by which the La- 
cedæmonians prohibited ſtrangets from viſit- 
ing their country. We have Aale had beca- 
ſion to ſpeak o this extraordinary AW. Mc. 
de la Nauze of the academy of Belles Lettres 
has traced it up to its origin, has aſſigned the 


motives from which it was enacted, has ſhewn 
2 its 


OF. THETANCIENTD NATIONS: or 

its advantages andrinconveniences, its general 
conſequences; and the inſtances in which t 
was inſringed. An extract of the obſetva . 
tions and reflections of thatlearned-academician 


will not, Iflatter myſelf, be N r 
* £169: 29004 274 4) Mov 10 01 Ware 


[ _ Origin of the Nabe 27 


jet collect from! Herodotus 0 ak 
Xevalafia d, was eftabliſhed-at Lacedæmon ſome 
ages before the time of Lycargus, to whom 
that author aſcribes its abolition. Vet Nene- 
phon in his treatiſe on the Lacedmmonian 20. 
ublic, as it was founded by Lycurgus, makes 


m the author: of it. Plutarchy in many paf 
— works, aſſerts, timt:it was One af 


his Jaws, Apfines ſays, ea ak © 
law which expelled ſtranger 
lib Theophiles fie — 

were prohibited to enter "76 Pane accory 
ding to a law-which bad berenienafted hy lyk 
corgus.' Other authors who! mettion-this lach, 
among whom are; Thueydides, Ariſtoplianed, 
Theopompus, Nicolaus Damiſcenus, Au- 
tides, Libanus, Syrianus, „e nat 
to mention Fietz&, and ihe 

ſtophanes, and of Suidas ., all cheſe authots 
are of opinion, that this lam as in ſoree in 
the flouriſhing. times of the republic: Ae. 
when it wasn governed: hy the int itutionb af 
Lycurgus We need recourſe to all 
theſe autharhies: ihe Laccdemoniap Xenald- - 
Ha-evidentlyclaimethat legiſlatgr for its uni- 
en by its conngrion with qa laws. 
Vol. II. M Their 
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Their fingularity and rigour rendered it neceſ- 
fary ; and from the whole ſtrain of Lycurgus's 
legiſlation, we may be certain that none but 
he was the author of this law. | 
The Xenalafia was enacted, ſays Thucy- 

dides, to prevent ſtrangers from learning and 
adopting the Lacedzmonian policy and mo- 
rals. But this reaſon is not admitted by Plu- 
tarch, who ſays, that Lycurgus refuſed fo- 
reigners acceſs to his commonwealth, not leſt 
they ſhould imitate his laws, and by them ac- 

uire - habits of heroic virtue; but left they 
ſhould infe& his citizens with their licentious 
manners, He likewiſe informs us, that the 
excluſion of ſtrangers was not univerſal, but 
was only meant to expel thoſe who might be 
found in Lacedæmon, and could give no good 
reaſon for having viſited that republic. 

Foreigners, without exception, were cer- 

tainly not prohibited to enter Lacedzmon. 
Lycurgus himſelf invited Thales thither from 
Crete, (who brightened the wiſdom of a great 
legiſlator with fire of the poet) that he 
might give the auſterity of, the Spartan laws 
an attractive air, by the harmony, ſtrength, 
and beauty of numbers. The Lacedzmonians 
received 'Thales by an expreſs command of the 
oracle; _ attributed N arrival the ceſ- 
ſation of a by which they had been lon 

afflicted. 2 after, the magiſtrates in- 
vited the poet Terpander from Leſbos, who, 
by the power of verſe, calmed a ſedition of 
the people, Pherecydes too, who moſt pro- 
Þþably was ap Athenian, viſited Sparte; For 
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thoſe three bards, who, with great diligence; 
inculcated, in poetry, the maxims of the new 
republic, received from it many diſtinguiſh- 
ed honours. Pherecydes, it is true, came af» 
terwards to an untimely and unhappy death, 
He fell a victim to the public good: and the 
kings of Sparta kept his ſkin with a religious 
veneration, in obedience to the command of 
an oracle. | 7 | 
There was another claſs of ſtrangers whom 
Athens was happy to receive, and from whom 
ſhe feared no injury to the plan of her legiſla- 
tor. I ſpeak of her military allies who came 
to her aſſiſtance. Thus almoſt in the infancy 
of the republic, and in the reign of Teleclus, 
the Egide, who were a Theban family, came 
from Bœotia to Sparta, to aid the Lacedæmo- 
nians in taking three adjacent towns which 
the Dorians had left to the ancient inhabi- 
tants. The general of that auxiliary 
was Timomachus, under whoſe directions the 
Spartans firſt put in practice the military laws 
and diſcipline which they had received from 
Lycurgus. ö 


The advantages of the Kenalafia. 


= muſt allow that — 3 had = 
vantages. It prevented that perfidy ani 
— 28 * — too often — by 
foreigners, When it was enacted, Lacedz- 
mon had no longer to fear, that another Her- 
cules, after being received within her walls, 
would murder her princes, nor that another 
Paris would elope with the wife of his royal 
| M 3 friend 


. 
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friend; nor that other Minyz, with the black 
eſt-ingratitude; would'confpire againſt thoſe 
to whom they were indebted for the moſt ge- 
nerous ho; —_— The people were guard- 
ed by this lau, from the obſervations of art- 
ful ſpies, and from the malevolence or con- 
tagion of every profligate ſtranger. The 
ſtrength of the ſtate, by being unknoun, was 
more formidable to its neighbours. Any 
weakneſs, of which they might have taken 
advantage, was concealed from their view. 
Every thing was a myſtery to them: not only 
the internal operations of the commonwealth, 
its councils and ſecret projects, but even its 
policy and manners. Nothing could inſpire 
them with more reverence and dead of Tace- 
demon. 

All antiquity knew that tho Garin x were 
extraordinary men. But foreigners were not 
permitted to have bedher demonſtration he- 
ther they were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the world by good or bad qualities. Hence 
the mere idea of their ſingularity was magni- 
fied to prodigious merit, by the natural pro- 
penſity of mankind to admire, and, 1dolize 
whatcodf'f is involved in obſcurity. Perhaps, 


"yary 4 


indeed, they are indebted to the inſurmount- 


able barvier of the Xenalaſia, for the profule 
encomiums, which have been paid them by 
writers of all ages. It is with ſtates as with 
individuals, they may both acquice great re- 
ſpect from the world, and they may. both 
incur a certain degree of its contempt, ry: ad- 
IP it to too much A On 
8 Rome, 
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| Rome, by degrees, leflened the dignity of 
citizen, by making it too common. Lace» 
dæmon, by her great reſerve” in granting that 
honour, made it highly reſpectable, eſpeciall. 
in the latter times of the republic. As the 
title of citizen then exacted from thoſe who 
bore it, a leſs auſtere and laborious life, it was 
more highly valued by ſtrangers, ' Of this we 
have a remarkable inſtance in (Herodotus, 
The Lacedzmonians were deſirous to engage 
in their ſervice, Tiſamenes, a native of Elis, 
and a famous diviner, that with their kings 
he might head their troops againſt the Per. 
ſians. The oracle had commanded' them to 
ſolicit his aſſiſtance; for they never ſuffered 
a foreign general to command their armies, 
but from motives ſuperior to thoſe of common 
policy. They made him, therefore, very ad- 
vantageous offers. They were refuſed, how- 
ever, by Tiſamenes, who demanded, inſtead 
of them, the privileges of à Spartan citizen. 
At firſt they haughtily rejected his propoſal; 
but they were obliged to comply with it, on 
the approach of the enemy. Tiſamenes de- 
manded the ſame honour for his brother He- 
gias, on whom they likewiſe conferred it, in 
that preſſing juncture, Tiſamenes and. Hegi- 
as, adds Herodotus, were the two only per- 
ſons whom the Lacedæmonians ever incor- 
porated with their citizens. This remark of 
the hiſtorian is erroneous; but his account 
of the tranſaction evidently ſhows, that in his 
time the privileges of a Spartan citizen were 
greatly eſtermed, and induſttiouſy ſought, 
Wor M 3 That 
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That they were thought very honourable by 
the Athenians, is indiſputable, from ancient 
hiſtory : for they publickly complained of the 
illiberality of the Spartans, in refuſing to make 
foreigners free of their commonwealth. 
. The great advantage of the Xenalafia, was, 
that it prevented thoſe innovations which the 
commerce of a ſtate with foreigners always 
produces in its language and manners. The 
maxims once eſtabliſned among the Lacedæ- 
monians were, by this inſtitution, more firm 
and vigorous in their influence: their purity 
was corrupted by no unwholeſome mixture : 
were durable and uniform; the paſſion 
for novelty was not inſpired by the fight of 
different manners; and if the.caprice or licen- 
tious diſpoſition of individuals inclined them 
to a forcign mode of living, that: dangerous 
taſte was not cheriſhed by their frequent con- 
verſation with ſtrangeas.  Irregulacity of life 
was, conſequently, rare at Lacedæmon; and 
when it happened, it was more eaſily reme- 
died in that ſtate than in any other. 
. Nature has, imprinted in the heart of man, 
an affection for his countrymen, and a diflike 
of other people. However liberal and philo- 
ſophieal. their minds may be, they often carry 
their national prejudices with them, even to 
thoſe. foreign countries in which they intend 
to reſide. Thoſe of the beſt hearts and un- 
derſtandings neceſſarily take thither new. modes 
Bf. thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, and ſuch 
as may diſturb the order of. a ſtate, in which 
perfect regularity and harmony ſhould __ 
l ow 
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Now the great aim, the ultimate ambition of 
Lycurgus, was, to make his policy conſiſtent 
and permanent, to give it ſuch force. by the 
erful influence of education and. manners, 
y internal co-operation, that it could only be 
diſconcerted by external ſhocks. According 
to this plan of the legiſlator, all foreigners were 
enemies to Lacedzmon, were dangerous and 
iafected. Lycurgus, therefore, excluded them 
from Sparta; for he thought it was the duty 
of a law-giver to prevent corruption of man- 
ners with more precaution than even contagi- 
ous, maladies, ' | 
The ſentiments of Plato were almoſt the 
ſame. In the ſyſtem of his republic he did 
not admit ſtrangers but with great reſtrictions, 
leſt the mixture of foreign manners ſhould pro- 
duce di ſorder and confuſion. The Romans fome- 
times found that the eaſy acceſs of all foreigners 
to their commonwealth was attended with bad 
conſequences, which they endeavoured to reme- 
dy by the Mutian and Licinian laws. And does 
not our droit daubaine (or the king's inheri- 
tance of a forcigner's poſſeſſions wha dies in 
our: country without a French heir) prove, 
that our anceſtors were not inclined to favour 
the eſtabliſhment of ſtrangers in France? We 
mult, however, allow, that they have no- 
where been proſcribed with ſo much rigour, as 
by the Xenalafia of Lacedæmon. And we muſt 
likewiſe allow, that Lycurgus had more co- 
ent reaſons to preclude thelr admittance to 
25 cammon wealth, than any other legiſlator. 
„. c - 12 


"I 
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His plan was to eſtabliſh a form of go- 
vernment, and an education, equally fingular 
and extraordinary, .—A fimple religion, un- 
adorned with that external pomp, which in 
other countries, was the principal object of 
the worſhipper, A devotion free from the 
logs of ape nden. which encumbered every 
but his own, Feaſts and games, at 
which the youth of either ſex appeared naked. 
An equal divifion of lands, by which 
every individual had juſt enough to ſupport 
him. An obligation on his citizens to eat 

together in public with the ſevereſt frugali 
An entire proſeription of gold and Glver. 
An abſolute reſtriction from buying 
and ſelling, from giving or receiving, from 
cultivating any art or ſcience, from applica- 
tion to commerce and maritime affairs; from 
viſiting other ſtates, and even from making 
their max ims the topics of converſation. The 
whole ſtrain of this policy would have been 
impracticable, if Sparta had been acceſſible to 
foreigners, ' At leaſt, ſome of the laws of Ly- 
curgus would have been extremely imprudent; 
and others it would have been impoſſible to 
Hence we fee, that the Xenalaſia was 

an indiſpenſable inſtitution at Lacedæmon. 

The feverity of this law was not relaxed 
with impunity. Admittance into Sparta was 
granted to ſome Scythians, who were in- 
temperate in wine. The king Cleomenes 
4was corrupted by their © example; and bis 
exceſſes were attract with fatal conſe- 


quences. Effeminate Aliatics, or intriguing 
Greeks, 
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Greeks, wete likewiſe, at length, permitted to 
viſt that commonwealth ; and the Lacedæ- 
monian women, who had never befbre been 
accuſed of any licentious commerce with the 
men of their own country, ſoon proſtituted 
themſelves © to ſtrangers. © Alcibiades was 
well received at Sparta: and that republic liav- 
ing attempted, by his advice, to make herſelf 
the ſovereign of the ſea, loſt her power 
land. Were we to point out all the evils 
which were brought upon her by foreigners, 
we ſhould multiply our obſervations to a pro- 
digious number. The Xeralafia, therefore, 
had its great advantages; but it was D 
the cauſe of great inconveniences. ' mo 


The inconveniences br the nga 
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Sparta, by refuſing to-. receive ſtrangers, 
_ openly abjured the rights-of hoſpitality, rights 
founded on nature, conſecrated by all reli- 
gions, and eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of ſo- 
ciety, and for the honour af human nature. 
The Lacedæmonians, therefore, by this bar- 
barous law, proclaimed to the _ that they 
were a ſavage, inhuman, unnatural, and im- 
pious people. Whatever advantages they de- 
rived from their Xenalaſia, they bought them 
too dear. If they were — they were 
likewiſe hated by — — on account of 
their ſevere and unſocial po How indeed 
could a people be a wr * — by rigo- 
rouſly excluding all the teſt of — from 
_ territories, declared that they. detefted 


and 
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and defied them? The glory of the Lacedz- 
monians often ſuffered by this exeluſion. The 
Greek theatre branded them for their inho- 
ſpitality with the opprobrious epithet, Dieiro- 
noxenoi—deſpiſers of, —— They were ri- 
diculed by the poets; they were painted in 
the moſt ſhocking colours by the orators; and 
they were more calmly, though as openly 
condemned by the philoſophers. 

The political theory of Plato greatly re- 
ſtrained the admittance of ſtrangers to his re- 
public; but he did not deny them all acceſs 
to it, whatever Czlius Rhodiginus and Cra- 
gius aſſert to the contrary ; for thoſe authors 
inſiſt, that the ſubſtance of the Xenalaſia of 
Lycurgus and of Plato was the ſame. But 
we know that Plato thought the Xenalaſia of 
Lycurgus dictated by a harſh and haughty 
mind. He likewiſe thought it impracticable 
and chimerical. He preſcribes rules, indeed, 
by which foreigners were not to be received 
without much precaution; but he directs, 
that whenever they might be ſafely admitted, 
they ſhould be treated with peculiar huma- 
| nity and benevolence, as people remote from 
their friends and relations, and therefore en- 
titled to our moſt generous attention, whether 
we conſider ourſelves as accountable for our 
conduct to mankind or to the gods. Let 
« us always dread (ſays he, in another paſſage) 
«« the reſentment of Jupiter, who preſides 
« over, boſpitality; let, us never treat ſtrangers 
« with. barbarity : I-am not cautioning my 
«« republic againſt eating them, according to 


the 
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. the cuſtom of the ſavages on the banks of 
* the Nile; for that act can only be 
e trated by thoſe who are dead to every ſenſe 
of humanity; but I would prevent the 
« inſtitution of any eapricious and : unſocial 
„law, by which my citizens might preclude 
* their entrance into our commonwealth; or 
„treat them with ſeverity.” In theſe latter 
words it is evident to whom Plato alludes. 
Lacedæmon but ill underſtood its true in- 
tereſt, by thus ſeparating itſelf from other na- 
tions, Tis true, the evils were prevented 
which it might have experienced by a free 
intercourſe with ſtrangers ; but % were the 
good conſequences which might have reſulted 
from their ſociety, That republic feared in- 
novations, if it admitted foreigners; but cer- 
tainly its policy and manners would have been 
improved by' a conſiderable change, Many 
parts of its government wanted reformation, 
Polycrates perhaps was wrong for cenſuring 
its whole conſtitution; but thoſe ſpeculative 
writers who have given it unreſerved and pro- 
fuſe encomiums, have erred in the other ex- 
treme. The laws of Lycurgus'muſt undoubt- 
edly have appeared more excellent in theory 
than in practice; for they were never adopted 
by any other politician; and the Laced#- 
monians themſelves either could not, or would 
not eſtabliſh them in the diſtricts they had con- 
quered. Numa's laws were very different from 
thoſe of Lycurgus, though they were digeſted 
by « Spartan: and when Roman deputies, after 
his time, went to Greece, in queſt of — 
BEL an 
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we! moſt celebrated laws; |-they improved 
boon Arp ten by examining the Athenian, 
edzmonian policy. Sparta too, 
em have ſapplied the defects ot her laws 
hy an intercourſe with ſtrangers, who would 
have taught her the ſweets — ſociety, 
the — of . — and ring the and 
many other means omoting the 
and happineſs ef be d. 2 . 


* 


Oonſequence and item, "_ 15 Xendlaft 


Me are told by Alian, that the Spartans, 
ngtwithſtanding their Xenalaſia, were obliged 
to invite to their republic, phyſicians, and fo- 
reigners of other profeſſions. And we are 
informed by other writers, that the arrival of 
ſtrangers, who were privately admitted into 
Lacedæmon, was of great ſervice to that ſtate. 
Abaris the Scythian found it very ſubject to 
heats and vapours, with which it was incom- 
moded by its vicinity to the Mount Taygetus: 
but by ſacrifices, and other remedies, which 
were undoubtedly more efficacious, he cleared 
itof the maladies which had been occaſioned by 
its unwholeſome ſituation. Bacie, the Bœotian, 
who was famous for many ſurpriſing medical 
operations, cured. the Lacedæmonian women 
of a kind of madneſs with which they had 
been ſeiged. Anaximander, a great natural 
philoſopher of Miletus,  foxetold. to the Lace- 
monians an earthquake that Was ſoon: to 
appen a -Lacedemon, and warned them to 
quit heir city. They didlo; and retited to 


the 


BUG 
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the countty, with their moſt valuable effecłs: 
1. e. with their arms. The violenee of the 
ſhock overthrew the top vf Mount Tuygetus; 
and the town; where a fe, young people, 
who had remained in a porticd, were | 
to death by'its ruins >The ſame" Anaximan- 
der, according to [Diogenes Laertius Ur His 
diſciple, Anaximenes of Milexus, acchräit 
Pliny the Elder, was ithes firſt who mude 4 
dial at Lacedæmon ! Sparta; in fact: ed all 
its ingenious: works, mechanical orie 
tual, to the induſtry of ſoreighers r Tot as ite 
legiſlator had prohibited his citizens from as 
application to the elegant as well as! te ths 
uſeful arts, he had, 12s it were, tied thei? \ 
hands, and prevented them not ontyl fret 
providing for their plbaſured but ebe for 
their neceſſities. Thus, ding from 
them all foreigners, he abſundly cxeladed' ul 
the arts. n 211179 2199 toe 27 bluov- 
He formed a warlike people, a ped 
only profeſſion was thaveTiavine.”"' Hende they 
were neceſſarily engaged in affufrv, in 
negociations, in 'confederncies; in pro of 
war, and treaties of ptabe, which HEV eo, 
not carry on without 1 c munientioh Wich 
ſtrangers. And hence they were obigen, abt 
many years after the dtath of Lyeurgus, to 
violate their Xenalaſia, as! they fd und Hm 
ſelves under a neceſſity vf tranſacting public 
affairs with the fortfialitieNof other ations; 
Ambaſſadors were redeived at Läcede min 
with as much eaſe and politeneſs as at Ser 
capitals; eſpecially after her citizens had — 
la 
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lated a moſt ſacred law of nations, by throw- 
ing the Perſian ambaſſadors into a well, The 
Lacedæmonians, after that inhuman deed, 
were afflicted with many evils, which they 
imputed to the hand of Heaven, avenging 
— — Satisfied of the celeſtial inter- 
ition, opoſed, in one of their great 
aſſemblies, to — iate their crime by he tk 
luntary death of a citizen, Sperthies and 
Bulis, two of the moſt illuſtrious Spartans, 
offered themſelves for victims, and ſet out for 
Suſa, where they were to preſent themſelves 
to the Perſian king. On their way, they were 
magnificently treated by the Satrapz. When 
they had arrived at Suſa, Xerxes told them, 
that-if they had violated the right of nations 
by murdering his ambaſſadors, he would be 
—5 ivy wa — an action _ that 
ft r upon them; nor 
would he aboliſh. their gil, by accepin the 
atonement which they had offered; and with 
this anſwer he diſmiſſed them. Were not the 
Greeks a modeſt le, to call the Aſiatic 
monarch a barbarian, who thus avenged him- 
ſelf of their inhumanity? The rigour of the 
Xenalaſia was, however, ſeldom executed by 
the Lacedæmonians, againſt the' . deputies 
who were - ſent. to them from neighbouring 
or remote ſtates: they were, in general, re- 
ceived and treated well. Of this we have fo 
many examples in the hiſtory of the Spartan 
republic, that it would be tedious to cite 
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We have already remarked, that the foreign 
troops which came to the affiſtance of Sparta, 
were always exoepted in the prohibition of the 
Xenalaſia. That a warlike ſtate ſhould treat 
its allies with more reſpect than its own ſub- 
jects, is — of common ſenſe, of the 
ſimpleſt pa Yet, Lacedemon, in her, 
conduct — hen confederates, aſſumed an 
air of reſerve, of myſtery and diffidence, which 
too much — bo ſpirit of the Xenala-, 
fia, When her troops, for inſtance, encamp- 
ed and marched. with their auxiliaries, they 
would not inform them how many Spartans 
were in the confederate army, In vain they 
inquired; in vain they complained that wy 
were kept ignorant of a circumſtance in hie 
they were much intereſted, and which they 
had a right to know, Their queſtions and 
expoſtulations were received with inſolence 
and contempt, as we may infer from the an- 


ne given. them by * Ariſton, and 


The celebration 0 of 7— ſolernnities and 
— on ſtated days every year, firſt relaxed 


hriftneſs of the Nenalaſia. Strangers 
were admitted into Lacedæmon on theſe occa- 
fions, The manner in which the youth of 
either ſex then appeared in public excited a 
licentious curiofity, Hence the cynical re- 
flection cited by Athenæus:— The manner. 
of Sparta cannot be too highly praiſed; . 
exbibits her women naked to firangers.” 

The city, indeed, was crowded with foreigners 


Wen iheir feſtivals were celebrated. The 
1 
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Laced#monins; at choſo times, were ſo far 
polite! as to ſeat them in a ſhade while they 
took thoſe places themſelves whi 
fered them by chance. Xenoph 
— — who diſtinguiſhed: 
| elf by his attention to the: ſtrangers who/ 

— to Laced mon om thoſe public ocva- 
ſſons, and by ent them with the 
warmeſt hoſpitalit y And probably to this 
coneoutſe of ſtrangets we are to attribute the 
riſe of the feaſt Copis, which is particularly: 
deſetibed by * Athenwus, In this feaſt the 
ſtrangets and Lacedæmonians ate together, 
without! any diſtn on. non gi 4 949% 

The Xenalaſia was likewiſe infringed in 
favour of individuals; and ef whole nations, 
to Whom the Eacedtmonianb were attachud 
for particular reaſohs, Arion, a famous md 
enn, was ''ſhipwretked "near the coaſt of 
Laeonia, and got to land on the Tenarus; 
the” Spartans feveived/ hint with! great huma- 
ow Oh, — he conſecrated in the temple l 
Apollo, ' which was fitunted on tlie ſame pro- 
. — a ſtatue of braſs, as a mon of 
bis aber and eſtape. Themiſtocles, aftet 
the battſe of Salamis, having neither — 
from his counttymen the Athenians, nor from 

the other arts of Greece, the honours which 
he thought he 'deferyed, repaired to Lacedæ- 
mon. There they preſented him with the 
dye · crown they gave him their moſt mags 
nifleent chariot; and when ho took his leave of 
heit republic thirty of theic principal citi- 
rells eſcotte him rn reſpect 
29 1s and 


1 


were of 
on beſtowe 
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and homage which the Lacedæmonians had 

never before paid to any ſtranger, Aleibiades, 

and ſome others, who were obliged to leave 

their country for reaſons of ſtate, found a ho- 

ſpitable aſylum at Lacedemon. Betwixt that 
Athenian general and a citizen of Sparta, a 
very ſtrong friendſhip was formed; which 
was afterwards of great advantage to Endeas, | 
the ſon of the Lacedzmonian. 

The Athenian Pericles, and Atchidamus 
king of Sparta, were likewiſe connected by the 
ties of hoſpitality, which were ſo ſacred 
among the ancients, that when Archidamus 
laid waſte the Athenian territaries, he ſpared 
the lands of Pericles... Ageſilaus, another 
king of Sparta, between whom and Xenophon 
there ſubſiſted a warm friendſhip, repeatedly 
adviſed the latter to ſend his children to Sparta 
for their education. Whenever the Dorians 
came to Lacedemon, diſtinguiſhed honours 
were paid them there: they gave them the 
precedence before their moſt illuſtrious citi- 
zens; becauſe their anceſtors had aſſiſted the 
Dioſcuri in redeeming Helen. When the 
Phliaſians, who were allies of the Spartan re- 
public, and had been equally faithful to its 
intereſt in its proſperous and unfortunatetimes, 
viſited Lacedæmon, among the other honours 
which were paid them there, they received an 
ox, as a preſent of hoſpitality, Even the Jews 
had a free communication with the Lacede- 
monians; | becauſe the two nations boaſted 
their conſanguinity, and each of them claimed 
Abraham for their Progenitor. All the fo- 

Vol. II. N reigners, 
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reigners we have now mentioned were kindly. 
received at Lacedæmon. 

But many ſtrangers were treated in a very 
different manner by the Lacedæmonians. 
Archilochus of Paros was obliged to quit their 
city almoſt as ſoon as he had entered it, for 
having aſſerted in one of his poems, that it 
was better to fly in battle, than to die ſword in 
hand, They likewiſe expelled Meandrius, 
the tyrant of Samos, from Sparta; becauſe he 
had preſented veſſels of gold and ſilver to their 
citizens, -Cephiſophon, for having boaſted 
that he had diſcourſed a whole day on a ſub- 

ject that had been propoſed to him; and Mi- 
thecus, for his excellence in the art of cookery, 
which he had oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed at Lace- 
demon, to the prejudice of the Spartan tem- 
petance and frugality, This vigilant atten- 
tion to the manners of ſtrangers, this ſevere 
ſuppreſſion of theit luxury and licentiouſneſs, 
did not prevent them from committing extra- 
vagancies, even in the midſt of Lacedæmon. 
We may inſtance the contemptuous frolic of 
the companions of Clazomenes, who filled 
with dirt and ordure, the chairs of the Ephori, 
the ſacred. ſeats of juſtice and equity. Thoſe 
magilirates did not reſent, the inſult with the 
indignation, it ſeemed. to doſerue: they only 
made a public. crier. proclaim the following 
ordinance of laconic brevity and force: Be 
« it known. to all, that the Clazomenians ſhall 
© not be accountable for. ſooliſh conduct.“ 

Particular magiſtrates, were appointed at 
Lacedæmon, to ſuperintend the conduct of 

| ſtrangers; 
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ſtrangers; they were choſen by the kings; 
and had the title of Proxeni, from the nature 
of their office, which was fimilar to that of 
our Iritroducers, Introduffeurs, The buſi- 
neſs -of the Proxeni was to receive ſtran 
to provide them with lodgings and other ac- 
commodations, to introduce and ſeat them at 
public places; and to keep a watchful eye 
over their conduct, leſt it ſhould corrupt, of 
in any other way injure the republic. The 
inſtitution of Proxeni was common to the 
Grecian ftates, who were continually ſendin 
uties to one another, for the tranſaction o 
public affairs: Alcibiades the Athenian, for 
example, and Polydamus the Theſſalian, were 
Proxeni over the Lacedæmonians, the one in 
Athens and the other in Theſſaly. And by 
the ſame policy, the Athenians and Theffa- 
lians had their Lacedzmonian Proxeni in the 
city of Sparta, | 0 
Lacedæemon was inacceſſible to ſtrangers 
till after the had conquered Athens. The 
diſſoluteneſs of manners with which that con- 
eſt was attended, relaxed the Xenalafia, as 
well as her other effential maxims of govern- 
ment. The Spartans then became attached 
to the conveniences, to the elegancies, and 
pleaſutes of life; and to procure them, they 
' were obliged to invite many foreigners to their 
republic; as they themſelves were totally un- 
acquzinted with commerce and with the arts, 
In the decline of the commonwealth, they 
opened the city of Las to every foreigher, 
and made it the emporium of maritime com- 
- 
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merce. The Xenalaſia and hoſpitality were 
equally forgotten; but their old jealouſy of 
ſtrangers they ſtill retained to a certain degree; 
they made them purchaſe their admiſſion to 
their territories; they were induſtrious to in- 
commode and moleſt them: in a word, the 
eee in their prejudice againſt 
oreigners, and in their treatment of them, 
differed from all other nations, even many 
ages afteÞthe total ruin of their republic. 
Some Spartans, however, endowed with 
more humane and liberal minds than their 
countrymen, openly diſavowed this inhoſpi- 
table rigour, in ſpite of their auſtere and cir- 
cumſcribed education. One of theſe generous 
men was Lichas. Timandidas, before he ſet- 
out on a journey, entruſted his ſon with all his 
effects; on his return he found them confi- 
derably augmented. He regretted the in- 
creaſe of his poſſeſſions; for = feared it had 
been made at the expence of the gods, of his 
friends, and of ſtrangers, Agis, king of 
Sparta, blamed one of his friends who had 
entertained ſome ſtrangers, for having treated 
them only with the coarſe bread and black 
ſoup, which were the uſual food of the Lace- 
dæmonians. He reproached him ſeverely 
with this inhoſpitality, The ſame prince, on 
a more important occaſion, ſhewed, that he 
and his countrymen had very different ideas of 
ſtrangers. An account of that part of his 
conduct ſhall conclude this article. 8 
Agis had determined to model the ſlate. 
anew according to its ancient plan, to aboliſh, 
6 debts, 
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debts, and every inequality of fortune, and to 
re- eſtabliſn Lycurgus's diviſion of the lands. 
The Lacedæmonian poſſeſſions were more 
than ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſities of 
every individual. He propoſed a diſtribution 
of the overplus to thoſe ſtrangers whom. he 
ſhould ſelect and incorporate with the nation, 
Leonidas, the other king, oppoſed the intend- 
ed reformation, He had violated the Xena- 
lafia himſelf by marrying a foreigner; and 
yet he reproached his colleague with an in- 
fringement of that law in an aſſembly of the 
people. © Do not you think,” ſaid Leonidas to 
Agis, „that Lycurgus was a ſage and equi- 
table legiſlator?” —“ I 4,” anſwered Agis. 
—* But did ever Lycurgus,” replied the 
other, releaſe debtors from the obligation 
* to pay what they owed ; did he ever grant 
« to foreigners the privilege of Spartan citi- 
gens; he who thought his Spartans would 
« inevitably be corrupted if they had any in- 
e tercourſe with other nations ?”—** We 
e need not wonder,” replied Apis, “that 
% Leonidas, who was educated himſelf among 
foreigners, and who took a wife from a family 
« of Satrapæ, is unacquainted with the ſpirit 
“of Lycurgus's laws. 1 muſt therefore in- 
« form him, that Lycurgus annulled loans 
“ and debts, by proſcribing gold and ſilver; 
* and that the foreigners whom he meant to 
« exclude from his republic, were only thoſe 
„ whoſe manners were incompatible with his 
* maxims, and not thoſe againſt whom it 
# could merely be objected - that they were 

| N 3 not 
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„ not Lacedzmonians. No,“ continued he: 
„ Lycurgus did not declare war againſt men, 
** but againſt principles and manners. All 
& that he feared was, that a communication 
% between foreigners and his citizens would 
& make the latter luxurious, effeminate, and 
t ſelfiſh, Were not our greateſt honours 
* conferred on Terpander, Thales, and 
„ Pherecydes, aotwithfiending they were 
foreigners, becauſe in their poems they 
tt celebrated the maxims of Lycurgus?” — 
Thus Agis pleaded the cauſe of ſtrangers. 
But his endeavours were ineffectual: the lands 
were not equally divided ; and conſequently 
foreigners were not naturalized at Lacede- 
mon. He fell a vigim to his laudable zeal; 
and he was condemned to death by the 
Ephori, for an attempt which has rendered 
his memory venerable to poſterity.— MRM. DE 
L'ACAD. DES INSCKIP. ET BELL. LETT, 


tom. xii. p. 159. ef /eg. 
ARTICLE XVII. 


The flate of the ſciences among the Lacedæ- 
 nomans. 


We ſhall do a great injuſtice to the minds 
of the Lacedzmonians, if we adopt, ſome 
groundleſs invectives, and if we imagine that 
they were enemies to the ſciences and fine arts; 
and that they alone, in the midſt of learned 
Greece, were ſunk in ignorance and barbariſm. 
We will indeed admit, that they were more 
famous for their valour than their nn 

I an 
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and that Sparta, though ſhe was the rival of 
Athens in many reſpects, never diſputed with 
her the empire of letters. Yet Lycurgus did 
not baniſh learning from Lacedæmon; nor 
was it ever neglected by the Lacedæmonians. 
This Mr. de Nauze hath proved, in a treatiſe 
he wrote in oppoſition to a prejudice that re- 
flects diſhonour on a nation which was worthy 
of better fame. I ſhall here give the reader 
an extract from that treatiſe, which as well 
deſerves his attention as the extract which 1 
have already made from another work of the 
ſame author. 2 DAN 

The Lacedæmonian laws were calculated to 
form a fage and warlike people, to give the 
body flexibility and vigour, and to inſpire the 
ſoul with hecoic ſentiments. With this view, 
ſay the ancient authors, Lycurgus prohibited 
his citizens from applying their minds to any 
illiberal art or profeſſion, which he thought 
would be repugnant to the independence and 
greatneſs which he had deſtined for his com- 
monwealth. Even agriculture, and the other 
arts neceſſary to the ſupport of life, found no 
favour in the code of this legiſlator ; the cul- 
tivation of them he aſſigned to the Helots and 
other flaves. The citizens were reſerved for 
nobler occapations ; and Xenophon undoubt- 
edly applies the following remarks principally 
to the republic of Sparta.—** There are fates, 
* (ſays that author) I ſpeak particularly of 
* thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
*« their atchjevements in war, where the citi- 
nens are not allowed to proſecute any of the 

N 4 mechanical 
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„mechanical arts; a ſage and a noble prohi- 
* bhition; for ſome of thoſe arts are laborious, 
* and fatigue; the body, ſome enervate it by a 
„ ſedentary life; and others dry and wither it 
„by the continual fire of furnaces. Hence 
10 they muſt make fatal impteſſions on the 
mind: they depreſs all vigour and elevation 
« of thought and ſentiment : and they en- 
„ groſs all the active hours of a man's life, 
They ſequeſter him from the diſcharge of 
civil duties; they incapacitate him from 
« ſerving his friends or his country, by the 
4 exertion of manly and. generous yirtues,” 

Ariſtotle, in his political books, ſpeaks in 
the ſame ſtrain with Xenophon, But Lycur- 
gus could attribute none of theſe bad effects to 
the ſtudy of the ſciences and of polite litera- 
ture, Without injuring the body, they en- 
rich, adorn, and invigorate the mind; they 
inſpire it with bright and animating: truths, 
and raiſe it above . paſſion. and ſenſuality. 
By the conformity which Nature hath eſta- 
bliſhed between the mode of thinking and 
acting, learning greatly contributes to form 
the liberal man and the good citizen, and fixes 
the empire of reaſon in practice as well as.in 
theory; evinces the .necefiity, and produces 
the love of moral and civil rectitude; and 
thus powerfully co-operates with the influ- 
ence of the laws. 

Lycurgus, therefore, could never intend to 
baniſh literature and the ſciences from his 
republic, which. were. ſo favourable to his 
plan. On the contrary, they were capital 

objects | 
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objects of his inquiry, while he travelled in 
queſt of that political knowledge, which af- 
terwards aſſiſted him in the compoſition of 
his laws. Of this we may be aſſured from 
his diligence to collect the works of Homer, 
and from his careful tranſeription of them. 
He greatly admired that ancient bard, ſay the 
hiſtorians, becauſe in his poems, ſolid and 
excellent precepts were enforced by the 
charms of numbers. And as he gave them 
ſo much attention, and was the firſt who. 
brought them into Greece, we may with ger- 
tainty infer, that he thought poetry. Was bene» 
ficial to a ſtate, Indeed none of the writers of 
antiquity who have been moſt induſtrious to 
perſuade us that the Lacedæmonians were an 
ignorant people, and who have given us a moſt 
particular account of his expulſion of the me- 
chanical arts from his republic, have even cited 
a law by which he likewiſe proſcribed the li- 
beral arts and ſciences. | They have, it is true, 
aſſerted, that he baniſhed them, from their 
own way of reaſoning, by which they con- 
cluded that literature was inconſiſtent with 
ſome of his inſtitutions: but the arguments 
by which they have endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate that the Spartans were illiterate, may 


more prqperly be applied to prove the ceverſe,  - 


We will allow that the art of war made the 
greater part of the education of a Lacedæmo- 
nian; that every ſon of Sparta was a ſoldier by 
birth and profeſſion. But does it thence fol- 
low that the citizens of that republic had no 
literary taſte, and no means of attaining know. 

N ledge? 
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ledge? May we not more reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
— their policy left them — — 
their own diſpoſal, they would devote a part 
of it to the muſes? We are told by Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon, that neither the boys nor 
men at Sparta were permitted to be idle for a 
moment. Yet ſuck was the ſtrain of their 
laws, that it was impoſſible for them to have 
recoutſe to frivolous amuſements, or ſenſual 
pleaſures. All domeſtic economy, all atten- 
tion to private affairs, was like wiſe precluded. 
In this ſituation, the Lacedæmonians, who 
were habituated to cloſe thinking from their 
1 „when their bodily exerciſes were o- 
ver, undoubtedly cultivated their minds. Li- 
terature, ſcience, and ſenſible converſation 
were then the only objects left for their a- 
muſement or occupation, We mult not, 
therefore, imagine, that the boaſted leiſure 
which Lycurgus had allowed his citizens, was 
waſted on indolence, in a government which 
exacted from its ſubjects indefatigable activity 
and application, That leiſure was given to a 
Lacedzmonian, that he might be exempted 
from the cares of life, and that he might di- 
vide his time betwixt literature and arms. 
The law which prohibited retirement, ſoli - 
tude, and a ſedentary life, and by which he 
was conſequently forbidden to ſtudy in the 
cloſet, to grow pale with lucubration, did not, 
however, deprive him of other means of in- 
tellectual improvement. The Academy, the 
Lyczum, and other Athenian ſchools, formed 
many learned and great men, by es 
| iſpu- 
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diſputation, This was the general mode of 
ancient education ; and the focial intercourſe 
of the Lacedæmonians, who could not lead a 
recluſe life without violating the laws, inſtead 
of giving them a ſuperficial. and trifling turn 
of mind, made them profacients in literature 
and in ſcience. Their legiſlator, by not ſuf+ 
fering his laws to be committed to writing; 
ſeems to have preferred philoſophical conver · 
ſation to all other ways of inſtruction. And 
bis people would naturally adopt bis opi · 
nion. — Alben M469 

The famous law which prohibited all com- 
munication between the Spartans and other 
nations, is alleged as an obſtacle to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſciences at Lacedæmon. Are 
we ſure that an open commerce with foreign - 
ers in that republic would have been very ſa- 
vourable to letters? They who go from one 
country to another to collect, or to diffuſe the 
treaſures of literature, are always very few in 
compariſon with thoſe who travel from mo- 
tives of intereſt, And by the latter fort of 
travellers, the policy of Lycurgus would ſoon 
have been defaced with a ſelfiſh ſpirit, with the 
cares of commerce, with tumult and diſſipa- 
tion. If they had, in ſome degree, aſſiſted 
literature, they would have injured it eſſenti- 
ally, by diverting the minds of the Spartans | 
to other objects, and by weakening their love 
of knowledge; and thus the ſciences would 
have ſuffered by the relaxation of the Xenada-' 
ſia. From the laws then which are citod to 


prove the ignorance of the Lacodæmonians, 
we 
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we may more juſtly infer,” that they were a 
wiſe-and learned people. 

If, with the merit of knowledge, they had 
not its reputation, they were by no means 
bw on that account. They gloried in 
right, without valuing the opinion of 
as world; and wiſhed that whatever was 
tranſacted in Lacedæmon, might be unknown 
to the neighbouring ſtates. They did not de- 
ny the ignorance which was generaly imputed 
to them; and hen they were once reproach- 
ed with it by an Athenian ;——they replied, 
eee Lou are very right; we are the only 

people of Greece who are not ſpoiled at 
45 4.your ſchool.” —They were pleaſed to find 
that their political ſecrecy was not violated, 
and that ſtrangers were not acquainted with 
their real character. Yet the myſtery of their 
conduct was penetrated by. Socrates, and Pla- 
to, and by ſome other men of capital genius, 
I ſhall here quote Plato's opinion of the La- 
cedæmonians, of 3 he makes Seen, 
the ſpeaker. | 

The ſciences are more ancient and more 
in number, and there are more learned men 
«, in Crete and Lacedæmon than in any other 
part of Greece, They are indeed fo far 
« from aſſuming a reputation for learning, 
that in converſing with them you would 
«« ſuppoſe them illiterate, © They as carefully 
© conceal from the other Greeks their un- 

«4. equalled proficiency in true and Jaudable 
* knqwledge, as they openly aſſert their ſu - 
bs © 56s; cms for they fear, that if their 
learning 
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learning was known, the enlightened world 
would adopt their method of inſtructien. 


By thus waving all literary pretenſions, they 


deceive ſtrangers who are ambitious to itni- 
tate them; who gall their ears by twiſting 
leathern thongs around them, wear ſhort 
cloaths, and ſtrenuouſly contend for the 
palm in gymnaſtic exerciſes ; as if the Spar- 
tans by theſe external trifles, and by this 


. bodily diſcipline, had acquired morerenown 


; oy 


than any other commonwealth of Greece. 
Whenever they hold their learned meetings, 
they are obliged to aſſemble privately, to 
avoid the importunity of theſe imitators of 
Lacedæmonian manners, whom they diſ- 
like as much as other firangers; for no fo- 
reigner reſiding at Lacedæmon is admitted 


to theſe aſſemblies. And neither they nor : 


the Cretans permit their youth to viſit other 
ſtates ; leſt they ſhould forget the good in- 


ſtructions which they receive in their own. 


country, and exchange them for corruption 


of heart and effeminacy of manners. In 
each of theſe commonwealths the women 
as well as the men make a great progreſs 
in learning. You will not doubt what 1 


aſſert, when I likewiſe aſſure you, that the 
Lacedæmonians are regularly and judiciouſ- 


ly educated in the ſciences, and in polite 
literatute; and have ſuch a fund of know]. - 
ledge, and language always ready for uſe, 


that if you enter into converſation with 


any of their citizens, ſuppoſe him even one 


his anſwers, 
ple, * — 
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indeed, at firſt, will be ſo ſimple and ſhort, 
* that they will have the appearance of ruſti- 
*© city. But as the diſcourſe proceeds; as he 
« gains the depth of the ſubject; his argu- 
- ments and expreſſions will be ſo vigorous, 
© ſonoble, and withal fo accurate and acute, 
« that you will be, as it were, transfixed with 
s the ſhafts of his eloquence; and you will 
« ſeem, in riſan with your antagoniſt, 
* a child and a ſtammerer. Hence ſome an- 
<« cients as well as moderns, have been con- 
« vinced, and have acknowledged, that the La- 
« cedzmonians are more aſſiduous to improve 
* their minds by the culture of philoſophy, 
4 than to invigorate their bodies by gymnal- 
tie exerciſes. We muſt allow that the ta- 
ent of eloquence, with all its vigour and 
<. graces, was never attained but by complete 
* {cholars. And philoſophers, ſuch as Thales 
« of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of 
“ Priene, Solon, our Citizen, Cleobulus of 
« Lindum, Myſo of Chenæ, and Chilo of La- 
“ cedzmon, the ſeventh ſage, all theſe great 
«© men wete imitators of the Lacedzmonians ; 
« they admired their ſtudies, and they were 
©. educated according to their plan.” 

So authentic an evidence, that the Lacedz- 
monians were eminent for learning, needs no 
comment, nor any farther inveſtigation, Pla- 
to, in another of his dialogues, makes Hip- 
pias the Sophiſt, one of his ſpeakers, who 
complains that, while he was at Lacedæmon, 
the Spartans. would not come to hear bis lec- 
| tyres; he deſcribes them as a moſt ignorant 


and 
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and barbarous people, and ſays they did not un- 
derſtand the ſimpleſt the. The moſt diſ- 
advanta geaus inference we can draw from this, 
with regard to the Lacedæmonians, is, that 
in the time of Socrates, two very different 
opinions concerning them were entertained ; 
the moſt accomplithed philoſophers aſſerted, 
that they were a ice and learned people; the 
| ſaperiicial ſophiſts accuſed them of the graſſeſt 
ignorance, .Yet, would one believe it? The 
opinion of the latter claſs, of ſuch meu as 
Hippias, has been adopted by poſterity ;_ nay 
it has been often cited as the opinion of Plato 
himſelf ;” though that author only mentions 
it to ridicule and confute it, Iſocrates is. yet 
more ſevere on the Lacedzmonians than Hip- 
pias, in a treatiſe which he wrote ſolely with 
a, view to exalt Athens, and to humble Spar- 
ta. And bow could be conſiſtently with him 
ſelf, grant them any knowledge of literature 
and the ſciences; - be even refuſes them every 
principle of humanity. Yet, by mentioning: 
their dich reputation, he informs us, that 
they were not thought ſo contemptible a peo- 
ple 155 the world as he deſcribes them. From 
im we learn, that they were revered as de- 
migods by certain nations; and (which cor · 
raborates what we are endeavouring to | 
as inventors of the moſt excellent branches of 
learning. 
They were at leaſt undoubtedly the W | 
of the Laconian ſtyle, 3 Chan, of that 
clear and energie 8 h compreſſed 


and gave 1 to their eloquence, ta their 
poetry, 
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poetry, to their philoſophy, and, in ſhort, to 
all the learning which they cultivated. And 
hence the language and form of theit know- 
ledge - was altogethef peculiar to themſelves, 
Literature, with them, was not debaſed to a 
profeſſion. They did not apply themſelves to 
it from the ſordid views of intereſt. They did 
not adorn the mind to the prejudice of man- 
ners. Men of letters made no diſtinct claſs in 
their republic: they were not ambitious of 
compoling books, nor of a literary correſpon= 
dence with foreigners, nor of any of thoſe 
pompous externals with which the profeſſion 
of the ſciences was decorated in other coun- 
tries. In conſequence of this noble ſimpli- 
City, and independence of manners, they who 
were little acquainted with the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, might be eaſily perſuaded, and they who 
were jealous of their glory might plauſibly af- 
ſert, that they were a ſavage people, and ig- 
norant of the arts and ſciences of Greece—— 
a propoſition which is true and falſe in two 
different acceptations. Plutarch and Ælian 
took it in the unjuſt meaning in which it was 
communicated to them: they fully believed 
that the old Lacedæmonians were a rude and 
illiterate people; and th have inculcated 
their belief to poſterity. The authorities of 
theſe two reſpectable writers have been the 
ſources of almoſt univerſal errour. We may 
however, redeem this part of the Lacedzmo- 
nian character, by a circumſtantial detail of 
the different kinds of erudition which were 
cultivated in Sparta. e ONO 
ee I ſhall 


8 
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1 ſhall begin with grammar, of which Iſo- 
crates is the only writer, who hath aſſerted, 
that they had no idea. They are totally un: 
acquainted, fays he, with the common prin- 


ciples, with the elements of literature. His au- 
thority, I ſhould ſuppoſe, will not be preferred 
to that of Xenophon, who ſent his children to 
Sparta for their education, and who informs 
us in the plaineſt terms, that literature, mu- 
ſic, and the ęꝑymnaſtic exerciſes were taught 
there, without mentioning the ſtudies of ma- 
turer years. We are likewiſe told by Plu- 
tarch, that they had as much knowledge of 
letters as was neceſſary for their private 
public tranſactions; and the fact is evinced by 
the ſeries of ancient hiſtory, which repreſents 
them as a people who daily applied themſeves 
to reading and writing, like the other poliſhed 
nations: by a great number of letters 
which they received and ſeſſt, the purport, nay, 
even the tenour and words of many of which 
have been tranſmitted to us by ancient authors, 
by the peculiarities which Meurſius hath 
collected with regard to the ſtyle, the manner 
of cloſing and ſealing thoſe letters; by La- 
cedæmonian inſcriptions ; the ſcarcity of which 
Dodwell regretted in the beginning of this 
century, and many of which Mr, Abbe Four- 
mont hath ſince brought us from the country 
of the ancient Spartans and by many other 
monuments; which we need not vouch here. 
Indeed, it would be injurious to the glorious 
memory of that republic, to prove by minute 
and elaborate demonſtration, that ſhe was con- 
'VoL. II. O | verſant 
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verſant with the elements of Grecian literature, 
What regard then are we to pay to the re» 
proach with which they were branded by Iſo- 
,crates —He knew, and he owned, that the 
 Lacedzmonians cared as little for his invectives 
as for what was ſaid beyond the. pillars of 
Hercules. But perhaps he inſiſted that; their 
contempt of his works, which- they not only 
refuſed to anſwer, but to examine, was an 
Incontrovertible argument that they could nei- 
11 8 read nor write. ad 
Let me add, that they were eexcellent ſpeak- 
ers, The reader has already ſeen, that Socrates 
gives the higheſt encomiums to their manage- 
ment of language, and that great orator. as 
well as philoſopher, will not allow that -the 
art of ſpeaking and writing well is ſoon at- 
"tained, even by a good underſtanding. | He 
attributes it to ſound talents, cultivated by 
long and laborious habit. Their maſterly elo- 
quence was then a proof of their literary ap- 
lication and ſucceſs ;——that irreſiſtible and 
: aſtoniſhing force of expreſſion, which made 
even an Athenian, when he converſed with 
"them, ſeem as poor in language as a child. 
Their clear, accurate, poignant, and noble 
mode of compoſition, pou is, to this day, 
' * termed the Laconic ſtyle, has always been 
admired by poliſhed nations, Plutarch, 
throughout his works, has collected many of 
their nervous anſwers and apophthegms; and 
itt is ſurpriſing that ſo candid and ſenſible an 
author, who gives us various ſpecimens of their 
1 thought and ex preſſion, ſhould wo. 
/ poſe 
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oſe that their knowledge was confined to the 
elements of learning. He himſelf acknow- 
ledges, in more than one paſſage, that from 
their childhood they carefully ſtudied purity 
and elegance of diſcourſe ; that they endea- 
voured to acquite, even in common conver- 
ſation, all the graces of language; that a va- 
riety of queſtions were put to their young 
men, on purpoſe to try their readineſs-and 
acuteneſs; and that a nervous, elegant, and 
ſententious anſwer was always expected from 
them. Shall we then precipitately accuſe this 
people of dulneſs and barbariſm?, or ſhall we 
not with - juſtice conclude, that Lacedæmon 
was the ſeat of a: moſt excellent literary educa- 
tion; and that her citizens were the greateſt; 
and what adds to their true glory, the leaſt 
oſtentatious adepts, in uſeful, manly; and 
noble ſcience, of any people in the ancient 
world 7 (74 ten 
Many were the opportunities they had of 
improving in eloquence. Hiſtorians inform 
us, that they were not permitted to ſpeak in 
publie till they were thirty years of age; that 
they every year pronounced orations at the 
tombs of ſome of their illuſtrious men; aud 
they ſhow, by innumerable examples, that 
the Spartans were habituated to make ſtudied 
ſpeeches. Aſchines, for inſtance; relates, that 
after the harangue of a Lacedæmonian, who 
was very eloquent, but a bad man, before ſen- 
tence was pronounced, agtecably to his in- 
duction and enforcement of facts, an aged 
perſon aroſe, and prevailed with the aſſembly 

| 11131 O 2 7 | to 
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to chuſe another citizen, who ſhould reſume 
the cauſe, and urge the arguments of the for- 
mer with his beſt abilities that a 
of a reprobate character, ſaid the old man, 
may not have the honour to gain the ſuf - 
frages of the people. Hence it appears, that 
t was not difficult to find a good orator at La- 
cedæmon; but that a bad citizen was a phe- 
nomenon in that republic. 6 | 
Me may likewiſe refer the reader to m 
orations in Thucydides, as proofs of the La- 
cedzmonian eloquence, We may reaſonably 
attribute the ſubſtance of the ſpeeches to thoſe 
whoſe thoughts the hiſtorian hath perhaps ex- 
eſſed in his own language: and we may as 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that their ſtyle was as ner- 
vous, and as elegant as that of Thucydides ; 
who was too great a lover of truth, too atten- 
tive to the rules of probability, to compoſe 
maſterly orations for a people who were noto- 
riouſly ignorant and illiterate. We are aſſured 
by the Spartans themſelves, in one of their 
harangues tranſmitted to us by that author, 
that they ſometimes exchanged the laconic 
brevity, for a copious and magnificent diction. 
Whether they afferted this themſelves, or it 
was made for them by Thucydides, it ſhews 
that the ancients thought they were capable 
of diverſifying their eloquence, and conſe- 
quently that they well underſtood the prin- 
ciples of the art. The ſame writer intro- 
duces a very fine oration of Brafidas, by obſerv- 
ing that of the talent of ſpeaking he was a 
complete Lacedzmonian, i. e. that he poſ- 
0 5 0 ſeſſed, 
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ſeſſed, and was indefatigable in ſupporting the 
character of a natural, ſimple, conciſe, man- 
ly, and energic orator. 12 

The rhetoricians and declaimers of Greece 
were far from attaining this honourable repu- 
tation: therefore they were, with ignominy, 
expelled from Sparta, Of this we have many 
examples in hiſtory, ſome of which are cited 
by Sextus Empiricus. 

Yet though the Lacedæmonians - refuſed 
their protection to rhetorical pedants, we 
ſhould do them great injuſtice if we thence in- 
ferred, that they were inſenſible to the merit 
of unaffected and vigorous orators. All that 
we can conclude from their contempt of the 
former, is, that they were not dazzled with 
the meretricious charms of rhetoric; that 
they thought a multiplicity of figures and 
common places, rather weakened and deform- 
ed, than ſtrengthened and adorned eloquence; 
that the ſallies of imagination, the points and 
antitheſis of a brilliant orator, ſeduce reaſon ; 
that a profuſion of words argues a ſterility 
of genius, and even a deficiency of common 
ſenſe; that the excellence of an art, whoſe 
office it is faithfully to convey ideas and ſen- 
timents, conſiſts in a juſt repreſentation of 
nature, and not in loading her with borrowed 
and tawdry colours ;—and that true eloquence 
leads men to the knowledge of truth, and in- 
ſpires them with the love of virtue; two ob- 
jects which engaged the earneſt attention and 
the ardent petſui of the Lacedæmonians. 

E (by ont oft nl 
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On the fame plan, and with the ſame noble 
views they ſtudied muſic and poetry, two arts 
which were united by the ancients, and which 
we therefore muſt not ſeparate here. At La- 
cedæmon, the national as well as foreign 
poets, were muſicians as well as bards, and 
were as much honoured in that common= 
wealth as in the other parts of Greece, The 
Lacedzmonians were taught to admire and 
patroniſe poets, by the example of Lycurgus; 
for he invited Terpander of Leſbos to Lace- 
demon, who, by the power of his art, calmed 
a ſedition in that commonwealth; and who 
embelliſhed the laws of its new government 
with the charms of numbers and muſic. 'The 
Lacedzmonians revered him, ſays Heraclides 
of Pontus, as a ſacred inſtructor, to whoſe 
voice Heaven had commanded them to 
attend: and when Plutarch ſays that Ter- 
pander was fined by the Ephori for having 
added one ſtring to the lyre, he forgets that 
he added not one but three ſtrings to that in- 
ſtrument; and he likewiſe forgets what he 
himſelf tells us in another place, from the 
authority of ancient writers, viz. that the La- 
cedæmonians had always a great veneration 

for that inventor, or reſtorer of their muſic. 
They were likewiſe greatly obliged to other 
poets: to Thaletas of Crete, to Bacis of Arcadia, 
and to Tyrteus of Athens; who, by order of 
the oracle, came to the relief of Lacedæmon 
at different times, and delivered her from ſe- 
vere calamities. More agreeable motives, I 
mean the charms of poetry and muſic, drew 
other 
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other bards to that republic. ——Archilochus 
of Paros, Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocrites 
the Locrian, Polymneſter of Colophon, Saca- 
das of Argi, Periclites of Leſbi, Phrynis of 
Mitylene, Timotheus of Miletus, and un- 
doubtedly many other votaries of Apollo. 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe on muſic, gives a par- 
ticular account of the great proficiency of ſome. 
bards in the two ſiſter arts; and he ſays, they 
owed it to their reſidence among the Spar- 
tans; who ſeemed to have forgotten, in their 
favour, the rigour of the Xenalaſia. It is 
probable, indeed, that they were ſo captivated 
with harmony, that they protected and encou- 
raged poets of every country without diſtinc- 
tion. #lian either did not chuſe to inform 
us of the great concourſe of ſtrangers at Spar- 
ta, who went thither to cultivate the arts of 
try and muſic, or he was not informed of 
it himſelf. For he mentions only three or 
four who were requeſted to viſit that republic 
in calamitous times; and then, he ſays, the 
Lacedzmonians, as they were not worſhippers 
of the mules themſelves, and yet ſtood in need 
of their influence to cure epidemical diſorders, 
or lunacy, or to remove other evils, were ob- 
liged to implore the aid of foreign poets. 
That we may ſtill take it for granted, that 
none of their countrymen were - poets, he 
makes Alcman one of the three or four fo- 
reigners who applied the powerful anodyne 
of harmony to the afflictions of Lacedæmon. 
But Alcman was educated and formed in 
the boſom of his country. He was the flave 
l of 
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of Ageſides; he obtained his liberty as a re- 
ward of his genius, which lkewiſe procured 
him the fame of a great poet. In what place 
he was born, is therefore not material: for he 
was educated among the Lacedzmonians ; 
with them he lived; in their country he died; 
and it was their love of poetry which raiſed 
him from a ſervile to a free condition ; a great 
honour in their commonwealth ; as they were 
enjoined by their laws to grant the privileges 
of a Spartan citizen with great reſerve, and 
only to perſons of the moſt illuſtrious merit, 
Pauſanias, where he ſpeaks of that poet's 
tomb, which was in Laconia, obſerves, that 
the Lacedzmonian dialect, though not very 
favourable to harmony, is not at all diſagree- 
able in the verſes of Alcman, Some of his 
poems are on amorous ſubjects; and as they 
gave no offence to the auſterity of Lacedz- 
mon, we may conclude that their author, in 
compoſing them, indulged no licentiouſneſs of 
fancy. Spendon, a cotemporary poet and 
muſician, modelled his genius by Alcman and 
Terpander, and his works, like theirs, were 
admired by his countrymen, The Lacedæ- 
monians venerated the productions of theſe 
three great men, as ſacred and divine ; and were 
ſo jealous of the honour which they thought they 
deſerved, that they would not ſuffer the vul- 
par to ſing them. When the Helots, who 
ad been made priſoners during the wars of 
Epaminondas, were ordered by their con- 
querors to ſing ſome verſes of Terpander, of 
Aleman, or of Spendon, they delired to be 
„ excuſed; 
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excuſed ; for they were forbidden by their 
« maſters to fing the verſes of thoſe bards,” 
It is well known that Cynethon, Dionyſodotes, 
and Areus were Lacedemonian poets, whom 
the ancients have mentioned in terms of the 
higheſt praiſe. Chilo of Lacedæmon, one of 
the — ſages, likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his poetical talents, 

At the Carnian games which were cele- 
brated at Sparta, the prize of poetry and mu- 
fic was diſputed. It is very probable that 
| foreigners were well received during the cele- 
bration of thoſe games, which prove that the 
two arts flouriſhed in that republic. The 
other games of the Lacedzmonians, their 
dances and feaſts, their political and religious 
aſſemblies, were, as Meurſius remarks, always 
animated with muſic and ſong, In a word, 
fays Lucian, the Lacedæmonians do nothing 
without the aid of the muſes. 

Before a battle they ſacrificed to thoſe god- 
deſſes: they then marched towards the ene- 
my, ſinging their warlike poetry; their ſong 
was accompanied with flutes; and their mu- 
ſicians were ſtationed iq, the ranks of their 
ſoldiers. Many of the Greek and Latin au- 
thors have — their manner of thus ad- 
vancing to battle in muſical time. Thucy- 
dides informs us, that the Lacedæmoniĩans did 
not obſerve this cuſtom from- any religious 
motive, but to prevent that confuſion to 
which great armies are ſubject. Polybius 
likewiſe obſerves, that for good reaſons they 


marched in order of battle rather to the wn 
| o 
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of the flute than of the trumpet : the inſtru- 
ments commonly uſed in armies, were more 
noiſy than muſical ; and therefore they would 
not have ſuited their calm and determined va- 
Jour ſo well as the temperate melody of the 
flute, to which they were accuſtomed from 
their infancy ; another argument why they 
ſhould prefer its harmony to that of any other 
inſtrument. All the Spartans learned to play 
on the flute ; as we are told by Chameleon of 
Heraclea, who is quoted by Athenæus; and 
their muſical education was of that uſe to 
them in war which we have juſt related : but 
though in their youth they were inſtructed 
in the principles of muſic, they did not prac- 
tiſe it in their maturer years; yet they retained 
muſical ſentiment and taſte as long as they 
lived. | | 
They were as attentive, ſays Plutarch, to 
the beauties of poetry and muſic, as to the 
purity and elegance of proſe. Their poetry 
was ſimple, yet maſculine and vigorous ; it 
_ inflamed the nobler paſſions, and particularly 
inſpired an ardour for military glory. It ſel- 
dom treated other ſubjects than thoſe which 
formed the heart to virtue and patriotiſm, It 
ſung the honour and the happineſs of thoſe 
who died in battle; the infamy and the mi- 
ſery of thoſe who ſurvived military diſgrace ; 
in ſhort, it recommended and adorned thoſe 
principles, that diſintereſted and noble con- 
duct, which were as common at Sparta as 
luxury and effeminacy were among the Syba- 


rites. 
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The author of ſuch poetry or muſic as 
tended to corrupt the manners, was ſeverely 
uniſhed at Lacedæmon. The poet Archilo- 
chus was baniſhed from that republic, becauſe 
he had afferted in verſe, that it was better to 
fly than to fall in battle; and becauſe his 
muſe was immodeſt and licentious. The 
Spartans tolerated neither tragedy nor comedy; 
leſt, ſays Plutarch, the authority of their govern- 
ment ſhould have been weakened, either by 
ſerious attacks, or by more dangerous ridicule. 
They proſcribed, with yet more juſtice, Dithy- 
rambic poems - becauſe their immoral and 
looſe ſubjects, their irregular and bold verſifi- 
cation, and their glowing images and expreſ- 
ſions, ſtrongly inſpired the frantic genius of 
the god to whom they were dedicated. They 
would not ſuffer any effential innovations 
either in their inſtruments or in their melody, 
but ſcrupulouſly preſerved the ſtyle of the an- 
cient Greek muſic. They were naturally fond 
of the Dorian mode; as its ſolemn and noble 
intonation was peculiarly adapted to the gra- 
vity of their diſpoſition and manners. Plato 
likewiſe thought it preferable to all other 
modes; and the only one that was ſuited to 
a brave and temperate people. It was equally . 
fit for martial airs, and improper for ſoft and 
amorous poetry. Philoxenes attempted in 
vain to unite it to his Dithyrambic numbers ; 
its natural and ſober graces rejected a ſtrained 
and bombaſtic poetry: his project miſcarried; 
and he was obliged again to have recourſe to 
the Phrygian mode, | 
GRANT The 
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The Lacedzmonians loved the Dorian har- 
mony for its ſimplicity ; though on account 
of that property it was deſpiſed by others. 
And from their diſlike of all ſuperfluous va- 
riety, they would never ſuffer more than ſeven 
ſtrings to be put to the lyre. Phrynis for 
adding two, and Timotheus four, were ſeverely 
cenſured by the tribunal of the Ephori. As 
the judgment pronounced againſt Timotheus 
is one of the moſt curious monuments of an- 
tiquity, and proves the ſtrong attachment of 
the Lacedzmonians to their poetry and mulic, 
I ſhall tranſcribe it here. Whereas Ti- 
© motheus of Miletus, who reſides in our 
% city, hath violated our ancient muſic; 
„ hath added four to the ſeven ſtrings of the 
&« lyre, and by abſurdly multiplying the 
* ſounds of that inſtrument, hath corrupted 
% the muſical taſte of our youth; and by 
*« making licentious innovations in our airs, 
* hath rejected chaſte harmony for light and 
« abrupt tranſitions, which he thinks the 
beauty of modulation; and thus inſtead of 
« a grave and majeſtic, hath given us an effe- 
% minate and flighty muſic :;—and whereas, 
* when he was invited to the games of Eleu- 
“ ſinian Ceres, he diſgraced his poetry with 
« meretricious ornaments, and ſung the birth 
« of Bacchus in ſtrains offenſive to modeſty, 
« and dangerous to young minds: for theſe 
«« reaſons it hath ſeemed good to the com- 
* monwealth, that the kings ſhould bfing the 
© conduct of Timotheus to judicial cogni- 
% zance, that he ſhould be cenſured by the 
| « Ephori, 
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« Ephori, and obliged to take from his Hye 
„the four additional and faperfluous ſtrings, 
% nor ever preſume to put to it more than 
« ſeven, our eſtabliſhed number; that every 
«© one, knowing the ſevere policy of our com- 
% monwealth, may be deterred from intro- 
& ducing any innovation detrimental to vir- 
t tuous manners; and that the celebration of 
„our games may not be interrupted NY 
« confuſion or irregulatity.“ ; 

We ſee by this extract, that the noble Gin 

plicity which we have attributed to'the orators 
of Lacedæmon, likewife characterized her poets 
and muſicians. Though eloquence, poetry, 
and muſic are diſtin, they are kindred arts, 
and there is a certain conpeniullity of 
and taſte in thoſe by whom they are culti- 
vated. The country which in one of theſe 
arts admires natural and eaſy beauties, will 
admire ſuch beauties in them all; and they 
who are fond of the affected and the britfrant 
in one of them, will ſhow the ſame falſe kaſte 
for extravagant embelliſhment in the other 
two. The Lacedæmonians loved nature; not 
that they diſliked the chaſte improvements 
and ornaments of art; but they avoided, as 
they deſpiſed, all its profuſe and glaring de- 
corations. They thought that they who 
cultivate the arts ſhould ſtudy a happy me- 
dium, which is equally difficult and beautiful; 
that perfection conſiſted in attaining this me- 
dium; and that it was equally remote from a 
Tuſtic negligence and from extreme reſine- 
ment. For inſtance, they were the evowed 
C69) admirers, 
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admirers of a ſimple and uniform, of a natural 
and noble, of a firm and flowing muſic ; in 
which the ſounds, without a flat ſameneſs, 
were connected, and correſpondent; the har- 
mony was unaffected, and agreeable; the ex- 
preſſion, without violence, ſtrong, and mov- 
ing. To this kind of muſic, as to the moſt 
perfect, they aſpired; what was the ſucceſs of 
their muſical ſtudies we know not; it was 
only my buſineſs to ſhew the ſpecies of har- 
mony. which they loved; and that they diſ- 
liked and diſcouraged: a broken and volatile 
muſic. This, they thought, ſtruck the ear 
and the fancy, but went not to the heart; 
they | deſpiſed its ſuperficial and vicious ex- 
preſſion ;- its puerile {allies and quaint turns, 
deſtitute of ſtrength and a noble gravity ; its 
abrupt and whimſical tranſitions ; its irregu- 
larity and exttavagance, which to avoid mono- 
tony, inſult nature, and violate the judicious 
boundaries of the art, They applied the 
rules by which they modelled their muſic, to 
their poetry, their eloquence, and to all their 
other. ſtudies. And that application they 
might eaſily make; for all the fine arts are 
ſuſceptible of a common analogy; as they 
ſhould all be imitations of nature, py 

Need we aſk, whether a people, who found- 
ed the arts and ſciences on the great principles 
of reaſon and virtue, cultivated philoſophy ?— 
That the fact is not doubtful, is the glory of 
the Lacedæmonians. Socrates, in his evi- 
dence, which we have cited above, acknow- 
ledges, without heſitation, that philoſophy 
| Was 
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was more thoroughly and extenſively known 
and that there was a greater number ef trut 
philoſophers in Laconia, than in any other patt 
of Greece. In the maſter- ſcience of philoſophy 
he makes the Lacedæmonians as ſuperiof to 
the othet , Greeks, as they were in the art of 
war, From him we learn, that they treated 
philoſophical ſubjects in their public — pri- 
vate meetings; that they were induſtrious to 
make them familiar to their youth and their 
women, He repeatedly aſſerts, (and the aſſet 
tion is worthy of our | repetition) - that they 
were commonly trained to the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy; to which they applied themſelves yet 
more aſſiduouſly than to their gymnaſtic 
exerciſes; and that their knowledge was that 
of Thales and the other ſages of Greece; with 
this difference; that the Lacedamoniana had 
been the maſters, and thoſe. ſeven ſages their 
diſciples. If it is poſſible to give them more 
praiſe than is | conveyed. in all; theſe eneo- 
miums, it is given by Plutarch; who obſerves, 
that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all the other 
writers who endeavoured to form à perfect 
republic, left their political conſtitution only 
ina words: but that Lycurgus realized his 
theory, and ſhowed the aſtoniſhed world a 
commonwealth, in which every citizen was a 
true philoſopher. The ſame author, in ano- 
ther place, inſiſts on the truth of the followin 

proverb :—* To act like a punter ber 13 
© to act like a philoſopher.” mitt 

Thus at Lacedæmon that claſs of men was 
alnarn, which in other ſtates was eames 
1 the 
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the vulgar; an appellation of contempt, uſed 
by the ancients as it is by the moderns, to 
denominate the lower orders of ſociety, who 
are in general the dupes of ignorance and of 
ſſion; equally ſtrangers to reaſon and phi- 
ſophy, in theory and in life. Such was the 
character of the Helots and the other ſlaves 
who were employed by the Lacedæmonians 
in menial and ignoble labour, and were not 
admitted to the rank of citizens. They were 
ſuffered to learn nothiog but manual arts; all 
inſtruction was carefully withheld from them, 
which communicated liberal knowledge, and 
inſpired noble ſentiments. ' As to thoſe who 
in ancient governments were ſtyled citizens, 

as they were all at Sparta, what a few of them 
were at Athens, 'at Rome, and in other com- 
munities, the term, multitude, was a title of 
honour to the Lacedzmonians ; for he who 


was not a philoſopher in their republic, was 


ſingular and infamous. This glorious cha- 
raQteriſtic Socrates and Plutarch aſcribe to the 
Lacedæmonians; and by it we are to diſtin- 
guiſh them from all the other enlightened and 
celebrated ſtates of antiquity. 

But hitherto we have only cited indefinite 
teſtimonĩes and general aſſertions in favour of 
the Lacedæmonian philoſophy. Let us now 
proceed to a circumſtantial account of its ori- 
gin and its progreſs; which are ſufficiently 
traced by ancient authors to make it the ad- 
miration of modern times. 

The art of reaſoning, the ſcience of man- 
ners, and the works of Nature, or in other 

| | words, 
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words, logic, morals, and phyſic, were the 
object of ancient as they are of modern philo- 
ſophy. Ariſtotle, and ſome other great phi- 
loſophers who lived in bis time, tried the 
ſtrength of their ſuperior genius on theſe three 
important ſciences, But as the limited powers 
of the human mind, and the ſhortneſs of life 
rendered a maſterly proficiency in this collec 
tive and comprehenſive knowledge impraQi- 
cable; Socrates, and with him moſt of the 
ancient ſages, omitted that part which they 
thought leaſt uſeful to man, leaſt conducive 
to his happineſs; I mean phyſics, Yet all 
that they have advanced on the inutility of 
this ſtudy, and on the inconveniences which 
attend the proſecution of it, is confuted by its 
great ſucceſs in modern times. We have ac- 
quired a taſte for experiments in natural phi- 
loſophy ; and to ſay they are extremely enter- 
taining is their leaſt praiſe, By them we an- 
nually make diſcoveries which are of great 
uſe to mankind ; and which promiſe yet more 
beneficial improvements in future ages, We 
muſt however own, that the art which teaches 
us to think juſtly, and to live well, deſerves a 
preference to natural knowledge ; becauſe it 
more eaſily and directly leads us to happineſs ; 
the ultimate aim of all philoſophy : this poſition 
we cannot diſpute with Socrates; and it is 
evident from his encomiums on the philoſo- 
phy of the Lacedzmonians, that they chiefly 
applied themſelves to the art of reaſoning, and 
to. morality. | 


o Nothing 
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Nothing more ſtrongly proves, that they 
were excellent logicians than another obſer. 
vation of that fage Athenian, who informs us, 
that a Spartan of the meaneſt talents ſoon 
confuted a ſtranger in diſputation; and that 
the Lacedæmonian philoſophers generally 
communicated the fruits of their ſtudies by 
arguing and diſcourſing. The title of demi- 
wy which was given them, and which we 

ave already mentioned, undoubtedly took its 
riſe from that ſuperiority of intellectual ac- 
quirements which diftinguiſhed them from 
other nations. But we are not to infer from 
their unrivalled progreſs in uſeful} and noble 
ſcience, that they were of a nature different 
from the reſt of mankind, Our rational ca- 
pacities are in general equally diſtributed 
throughout the world; and the nation which 
is conſpicuous above its neighbours for acute- 
neſs and knowledge, owes its eminence fo its 
diligent cultivation of the faculties of the 
mind. 

The Lacedzmonians excelled in the im- 

ovement of the underſtanding ; they did not 
think that infancy was incapable of inſtruc- 
tion ; from the cradle they formed the minds 
of their children, They taught them the 
elements of logic in their tender years; and 
this carly education was planned by their own 
wiſdom, nor was it adopted by any other na- 
tion. For it is univerſally and weakly ſup- 

ſed, that reaſon and 7 lows are incompa- 
tible. The author of the Recherche de la Ve- 
rite, [Inquiry into Truth] laments this unfor- 


tunate 
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tunate prejudice, and deems it a great obſtacle 
to the progreſs of philoſophy. He proves, by 
incontrovertible arguments, that the firſt im- 
preſſions which the mind receives, lafts for 
life; that the folid and uſeful | information 
which we might derive in our infancy from 
the objects around us, is precluded by the ins 

roper manner in which we are then treated; 
that mothers and nurſes ruin their children, 
by keeping their minds agitated with defires ; 
by alarming them with unneceſſary and abſurd 
fears; and by preſenting to them only trivial 
and mean ideas, In ſhort, that children are 
ſuſceptible of ſalutary, of ſublime truths ; for 
they are not deſtitute of reaſon, but debarr 
from experience, L 
Of all theſe facts Lacedæmen was con- 
vinced. Even the nurſes of that republic 
were famous over all Greece: ſo admirable 
was their management of children: for under 
their care they neither grew delicate nor 
whimfical ; neither afraid of ſolitude nor 
of darkneſs; not petulant, whining, and ob- 
ſtreporous. On the contrary, they were al- 
ways ſo calm and cheerful, and ſhowed ſuch 
uncommon underſtanding, that they ſeemed 
prodigies of human nature. ih 
Their common and public education at 
length commenced, which completely formed 
their minds, by a method equally fimple and 
ſure, It conſiſted, ſays Plutarch, in putting 
queſtions to the young Lacedzmonians, and 
in requiring from them argumentative and 
deciſive anſwers. How deſpicable are all the 
„ P 2 ſubtle 
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ſubtle and abſtracted ſyſtems of logic, in com- 
ariſon with this Lacedæmonian method, 
which united precept and example, theory and 
practice, the operation itſelf with the inſtruc- 
tion how to operate? No ſubtleties were here 
played off on the nature of ideas; their various 
e were not analyſed; here the different 
orms of propoſitions, the concluſive and the 
falſe modes of reaſoning were not diſcuſſed; 
the young Spartan was not puzzled with un- 
meaning terms, inſtead of being convinced by 
ſolid arguments: a real ſubject, ſolid matter 
was propoſed to him, on which he was im- 
mediately obliged to think and reaſon juſtly; 
and by being habituated to this exerciſe from 
his infancy, he acquired a maſterly ſtrength 
and acuteneſs of intellect. This was the true 
dialeftic method, according to the @ $61. 
of the word; the dialecticians were ſo called, 
ſays Laertius, becauſe they taught their diſct- 
6 by queſtions and anſwers, A more ela- 
rate and profound logic degenerates into 
ſcholaſtic and vain refinements; fimple nature 
and the chaſte Lacedæmonian improvements 
will always be ſufficient helps to make us 
reaſon well, Some Grecian philoſophers car- 
ried this art too far, the ſtrength and beauty 
of which, as-it is with all the other arts, con- 
fiſt in a juſt medium. They formed it into a 
kind of winding labyrinth, in which they 
pretended to guard truth from error and ſo- 
phiſtry. But in this maze they ſoon loſt her; 
and ſubſtituted in her place, that is, in the 
place of ſound philoſophy, an unintelligible 
„ jargon, 
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jargon, fraught with puerilities, quirks, and 
difingenuity, Our ſchools, to this day, but 
too much abound with this factitious logic. 
No-where do we find leſs of true philoſophy, 
leſs of ſimple and nervous logic than in thoſe 
places, though they are conſecrated to the 
exertion of reaſon. The example of the old 
Lacedzmonians in the improvement and uſe 
of reaſon, ſhould mortify thoſe modern na- 
tions which boaſt a ſuperiority to all other 
countries in talents and learning. 2 
Plutarch adds, that if a youth who was thus 
inſtructed by queſtions, anſwered preci _ 

and improperly, or anſwered not at all, throug 
negligence or want of comprehenſion, he was 
immediately puniſhed for the fault, There- 
fore as defective reaſoning was puniſhed at 
Sparta like defective morals, the young men 
of that commonwealth muſt always have been 
on their guard againſt indolence and an un- 
thinking vivacity, againſt weak ſuſpence and 
a dogmatical ſpirit, againſt inaction, againſt a 
lethargy of mind, and the extravagant fallies 
of a wild imagination. By theſe means they 
were habituated, in early life, to a philoſo- 
phical turn of mind ; to doubt, to examine, to 
form, combine, and arrange in a perſpicuous 
and beautiful order, their ideas and their 
thoughts; to avoid impoſition from appear- 
ances; and all credulity to diſtinguiſh truth 
from falſehood, and certainty from proba- 
bility; — not to take words for arguments, nor 
to oppoſe an antagoniſt with ſuch empiy 
ſounds ;—not to pronounce on a ſubject till 
2 t ey 
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they had perfectly comprehended it; to 
eſtabliſh principles, and to deduce conſe - 
quences,—In ſhort, always to be guided by 
the pure light of reaſon, as far as it was at⸗ 
tainable by humanity. _ 

Yet this mode of inſtruction, which was ſo 
well calculated to form the wind, did not di- 
rely treat on the quality of perceptions, nor 
on the nature of ſyllogiſms, In what then 
was it converſant ? What ſubjects were un; 
folded by this plan of education, which was 
at once familiar and ſublime? Morality, and 
morality exemplified in the ſayings and actions 
of men; in their good and bad conduct. To 
theſe topics Plutarch reſtrains the queſtions 
which were propoſed to the young men, wha 
were obliged to ſtrengthen and confirm their 
anſwers by aſcending to principles. Theſe 
were their conſtant topics of convyerſation, 
For every hour of the day was in ſome man- 
ner devoted to inſtruftion ; every ſpot in La- 
cedæmon was a public ſchool ; all her Citi- 
zens were maſters and diſciples. 

Thus the ideas of good and evil, of truth 
and falſehood, of equity and injuſtice, of regu- 
larity and diſorder, of vi virtue and vice, were 
continually impreſſed on the tender and ſuſ- 
ceptible mind, Whatever is the origin. of 
theſe ideas; whether they are immediately 
given us by the Author of Natufe and make 
a part of our. firſt formation; or whether the 
mind afterwards acquires them by intelleQual | 
culture, by the exertion of reaſon, and by 


analyſis drawn from ſenſible objects; how- 
ever 
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ever they originate, they were daily cheriſhed 
and ſtrengthened in the mind of a young La- 
cedæmonian. Every thing around him fami- 
liarized them to his imagination and his judge- 
ment; for he was accuſtomed, from his in- 
fancy, to view all objects through a moral 
medium, Andas the ſentiments of the heart 
naturally correſpond with the habits of the 
mind, be eaſily acquired the love and the 
practice of virtue; _— as they were 
aſſiduouſly taught him before the paſſions 
grow violent and untractable; and in a coun- 
try where vice -was ſeverely diſcountenanced 
by the invariable ſtrictneſs of virtuous ex- 
ample, Even in his puerile years he had arm- 
ed himſelf with the panoply of philoſophy ; 
he was inflexible to the ſolicitations of plea» 
ſure and of pain; he neither deemed the for-. 
mer a good, nor the latter an evil: he ſuffer- 
ed his blood to ſtream on the altar of Diana, 
with firmneſs, nay even with triumph. As 
the youth of Lacedzmon advanced in age, 
the ſcience of morals was deeply rooted in 
their ſouls: it formed ſage and intrepid pa- 
triots; it formed virtuous and determined 
philoſophers, whoſe ideas and ſentiments were 
infinitely: ſuperior to thoſe of the vulgar of 
mankind, . MEM. De IlAcap. DES INSc. E 
BELL, LETT, tom. xix. p. 166. et /eq, 
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THE LEMOVES. 


The Lemoves were a part of the old Ger- 
mans. They inhabited the coaſts of the ocean. 
Of this nation little has been communicated 
to poſterity. We only know that they were 
remarkable for their ſhort ſwords, for their 
large round ſhields, and for their venera- 
tion of kings, TActiT, DE Mor1s. GERM, 


c. 43. 


THE LIBYAN NOMA DES. 


The Libyan Nomades, whoſe country ex- 
tended from Egypt to the Palus Tritonis, ate 
fleſh, and drank milk, Yet in imitation of 
the Egyptians, they ate not the fleſh of cows, 
nor fed ſwine. The women of Cyrene thought 
it a crime even to ſtrike one of thoſe animals. 
They performed a fingular operation on their 
children, when they were four years old, with 
a view to their health. With lighted locks 
of wool, impregnated with their natural oil, 
they burned the veins on the crown of their 
head, and ſometimes thoſe of their temples, 
They faid it was owing to this precaution that 
they were not ſubject to rheums, nor, indeed, 
to any diſorders, If a child fainted while 
they were thus burning him, they threw on 
him the urine of a he-goat, which brought 
him again to his ſenſes, | 

The Libyan Nomades began their ſacrifices 
by cutting off the ear of the victim, and throw- 

ing it over the houſe, When they had per- 
| formed 
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formed this ceremony, they wrung its neck. 
The Libyan Nomades in general, and moſt of 
the Libyans offered facrifices only to the ſun 
and moon.—Thoſe who lived near the Palus 
Tritonis, ſacrificed likewiſe to Neptune, to 
Triton, and to Minerva; but chiefly to Mi- 
nerva, | | | 
From theſe Libyans the Greeks took the 
dreſs and the bucklers with-figures of Miner- 
ya; except that among the Libyans the dreſs 
was made of leather; and what depended 
from their bycklers did not repreſent ſerpents, 
but was made of leather like the dreſs. In 
other reſpects, the Grecian habits and ſhields 
exactly reſembled thoſe of the {ibyans, and 
the Greek term for the ſhield proves that the 
dreſs with figures of Minerva was taken from 
the Libyans, For the Libyan women, over 
their other clothes, wore dreſſed goat-ſkins, 
which were dyed red, and had fringed bor- 
ders ;——whence the Greeks called their buck- 
lers, with the above mentioned figures, Xgi- 
des; and the word ægis ſignifics the ſkin of 
a goat. Herodotus thinks that the Libyans 
were likewiſe imitated in the lamentations 
which were made in the temples. For ſuch 
was the cuſtom of the Libyan women; and, 
their lamentations, it is ſaid, were harmoni- 
ous and affecting. The Greeks had alſo learn- 
ed from the Libyans to put four horſes to a 
car,—The Libyan Nomades buried their dead 
like the other Greeks ; except the Noſomenes 
who interred them ſeated, and carefully placed 
their expiring friends in à fitting poſture, OY 
| tl ey 
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they might die in that poſition, and not lying, 
as was uſual in other countries, | 

Their houſes were made of hurdles, and 
ſuſpended to the lentiſk-tree, round which 
they turned as on an axis, HERO D. lib. iv. 


c. 186, ef /eq. 
THE LIGURIANS. 


The Ligurians inhabited a part of Italy near 
the Alps. They led a wretched life; their 
deſtiny condemned them to hard and exhauſt- 
ing, labour, As their country was overgrown 
with trees, they were employed all day in 
pulling them. In this labour they uſed very 
ſtrong and heavy axes. A great part of the 
time of thoſe who cultivated the ground, was 
taken up in removing ſtones, with which al- 
moſt every ſpot of their ungrateful ſoil was en- 
cumbered, Yet painful as their labours were, 
Iong habit had rendered them ſupportable, A 
poor crop repaid their toils and dangers, By 
continual labour, and ſcanty food, they were 
very meagre, yet muſcular and ſtrong, Their 
wives aſſiſted them in procuring the neceſſa- 
ries of life, and were as induſtrious, as labo- 
rious as their huſbands, | | 

The Ligurians went often to the chace; 
and the many animals which they killed in the 
field made amends for the ſterility of their ſoil. 
As they were often obliged in hunting to paſs 
over mountains covered with ſnqw, and other 
places difficult of acceſs, their bodies acquired 
ſtrength and agility by that exerciſe, As Li- 


| guria 
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ria was a country on which Ceres and Bac» 
chus vouchſafed not to ſmile, the drink of 
moſt of its inhabitants was water ; and their 
food was the fleſh of wild and tame animals, 
and ſome herbs which grew in their fields. 
They frequently ſlept on the bare ground, ſel- 
dom in huts ;, but moſt commonly in elefts of 
rocks, or in natural caverns, which defended 
them from the inclemencies of the weather, 
In thoſe, as indeed in all their other cuſtoms, 
they adhered to their original manner of liv- 
ing. 

| We may aſſert, in general, that the Ligu- 
rian women were as ſtrong as the men, and 
that the men had the ſtrength of wild beaſts, 
Hence we are informed, that the weakeſt Li- 
de often challenged the moſt robuſt and 

rongeſt Gaul to ſingle combat, and that the 

Gaul was commonly vanquiſhed and flain, 
The Ligurians were more lightly armed than 
the Romans, Their buckler was the fame 
with that of the Gauls; and their ſword was 
of a moderate ſize, Their tunick was faſten- 
ed with a belt; their clothes were made of 
the ſkins of deer. Some of them who ſerved 
under the Romans, changed their ancient 
arms for thoſe of their commanders. They 
ſhowed intrepid courage, not only in war, 
but in every dangerous department of life. 
They ran great hazards in the Sardinian and 
African ſeas in their trading veſſels, which 
were extremely defective in conſtruction and 
equipment, 12 Sicut. p. 318. 


THE 
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THE LOCRIANS. 

The Locrians had a famous law-giver named 
Zaleucus, a diſciple of Pythagoras. Of his 
code nothing remains but its introduction, 
which gives us a high idea of what is loſt. 
Above all things he intreats his fellow-citi- 
zens to fix in their minds a belief of the ex- 
iſtence and providence of the gods. He bids 
them only contemplate the univerſe; for its 
aſtoniſhing order and beauty muſt convince 
them, that it was not the effect of blind chance, 
but the work of omnipotent wiſdom, In 
conſequence of this perſuaſion, he exhorts 
them to reſpect and venerate the gods, as the 
authors of all that is juſt, good, and honour- 
able among men.—And to worſhip them, not 
merely with ſacrifices and magnificent preſents, 
but with purity of manners, with a { e and 
virtuous conduct, which will be ingoitely 
more acceptable to heaven than the moſt coſt- 

ly hecatombs, 225 
After this ſenſible and religious exordium, 
in which he makes the Supreme Being the 
ſource of laws, the firſt and great object of 
our reverence and obedience, the moſt power- 
ful encourager to virtue, and the perfect mo- 
del for our moral imitation he proceeds ta 
deſcribe and inculcate to his citizens their ci- 
vil and ſocial duties; and he gives them a pre- 
cept admirably calculated to preſerve peace 
and union; by directing them to cultivate a 
peaceable and humane temper; not to indulge 
a gloomy 
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a gloomy and durable reſentment, which in- 
dicates a ſelfiſh and barbarous diſpoſition 5 but 
always to act towards their enemies, on a ſup- 

fition that they would ſoon become their 
Friends A more exalted ſtrain of equity and 
benevolence than this, it would be unreaſon- 
able to expect from paganiſm. 1 

With regard to judges and magiſtrates, af- 
ter having warned them not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be prejudiced by friendſhip or hatred, 
or any other paſſion, he bids them avoid all 
haughtineſs, and unneceſſary rigour towards 
thoſe whoſe diſpute or whoſe fate is to be de- 
termined by their ſentence; as they will find 
a legal proceſs of itſelf ſufficiently 33 and 
mortifying. However laborious the office of 
a judge may be, it gives him no right to be- 
tray impatience in its execution, As a judge, 
he owes to his country the calm diſtribution 
of juſtice; therefore, when he treats thoſe 
who are brought to his tribunal, with mild- 
neſs and humanity, however perplexing or 
ſhocking the cauſe may be, he confers not a 
favour, he diſcharges a debt. 

To baniſh luxury from his republic, which 
he thought infallibly ruinous to a ſtate, he did 
not imitate the policy of ſome countries, where 
the infringement of laws enacted againſt it is 
only puniſhed with fines. He checked its pro- 
greſs by a more ſenſible and effectual method. 
He prohibited the women from wearing rich 
and expenſive apparel, embroidery, jewels, 
pendants, necklaces, bracelets, rings, and other 


ornaments; and he excepted proſtitutes from 
the 
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the prohibition, He laid a fimilar reſtriction 
on the men, excepting thoſe who would chuſe 
to be deemed debauched and infamous. By 
this proviſion, in which there was nothing 
| harſh and violent, he eaſily prevented his citi- 
zens from growing luxurious and effeminate, 
For who can withſtand the force of virtuous 
example, when it is exhibited in the great 
majority of a commonwealth ? who can bear, 
in ſuch a commonwealth, to contract infamy, 
to be ridiculed and deſpiſed None but a 
very few wretches, of a moſt ſordid and baſe 
- conſtitution, who are dead to all ſenſe of 
honour and of ſhame, Diop. Sicul. p. 299. 


THE LOMBARDS. 


The Lombards were a people of Germany, 
They derived glory from their apparent weak- 
neſs. Though their number was ſmall ; though 
they were ſurrounded with formidable neigh- 
bours, they maintained an erect and indepen- 
dent ſpirit; their preference of liberty to life 
rendered them always intrepid, often victori- 
ous, ' TACIT. DE MoKR1B. GERM, c. 40. 


THE LUSITANIANS. 


The Luſitanians inhabited the country 
which is now called Portugal. Their ſhields 
were made with thongs'of guts, ſo cloſely 
and ſtrongly interwoven, that they were a 
ſufficient defence for the body. I hey were 
very dexterous in the uſe of tieſe ſhiclds, with 
which they warded off the arrows and other 

; weapons 


* 
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weapons of the enemy on every fide. Their 
ſabres were all of iron, and made in the 
form of a hook; but their helmets and their 
ſwords were like thoſe of the Celtiberians. 
They threw their darts with ſuch dexterity 
that they generally hit their aim, and killed, 
or dangerouſly wounded their enemies from 
a great diſtance. They were very ſwift of 
foot, either in flight or perſuit; but in adver- 
ſity they ſhowed not ſo much fortitude as the 
Celtiberians, When they were not employ- 
ed in war, they waſted much of their time 
in a light and effeminate dance, which re- 
quired great flexibility of limbs. They al- 
ways marched to battle in muſical cadence; 
and they commonly ſung a warlike ode in 
the moment of attack. Diop. Sicul. p. 215. 


THE LYCIANS. 


The Lycians were a people of Aſia minor, 
They were governed partly by Cretan, and 
partly by Carian laws. In the following cuſ- 
tom they differed from all other nations. 
They took their mother's, not their father's, 
name: and if any one aſked a Lycian who he 
was, and of what family, he reſted his no- 
bility on his mother's houſe, and from it he 
deduced his genealogy, If a woman of qua- 
lity married a plebeian, their children inherit- 

ed the rank of nobles: but if a nobleman of 
the firſt claſs married a foreigner, or a proſti- 
tute, their children were not reputed nobles, 
| HE RO DO r. I. i. c. 173. 


THE 
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THE LY DIANS, 
The Lydians were likewiſe a people of Aſia 
Minor. As to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
country, they were the ſame with thoſe of 
the Greeks, except that the Lydians proſti- 
tuted their daughters. , Herodotus ſays, they 
were the firſt who coined gold and filver, and 
kept inns and ſhops. We are alſo told that 
they invented the games which were in uſe in 
their country and in Greece ; and that about 
the time when they invented them, they ſent 
a colony to Tuſcany ; of which colony we 
ſhall here give the reader ſome account. 
When Atys the ſon of Manes was king of 
Lydia, there was in that country a great fa- 
mine, which calamity the Lydians endeavour- 
ed at firſt to alleviate, by getting proviſions / 

from every quarter. But finding little relief 
from this expedient, they had recourſe to 
other remedies. And as neceſſity is the mo- 
ther of various inventions, their ingenuity was 
excrciſed on different contrivances. They in- 
vented the game of draughts, that of tennis, 
and many others, but not dice, of which the 
Lydians always denied that they were the au- 
thors. Then they played for a whole day at 
theſe games, that the idea, and conſequently 
the defire of food might be precluded by their 
ardent attention to other objects. On the fol- 
lowing day they ate, and kept their minds 
totally inactive. In this manner of living they 


perſevered tor twenty - eight years; but as their 
i diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, inſtead of being diminiſhed, grew 
more urgent and alarming, the king divided 
all the Lydians into two parts, one of which 
was to continue at home, and the other was 
to be ſent abroad. He determined to remain 
in his country with the former diviſion ; the 
command of the latter he gave to his ſon, 
whoſe name was Tyrrhenus. Firſt they went 
to Smyrna, where they conſtructed veſſels fit 
for a long voyage; and the neceſſary prepara- 
tions being completed, they failed in queſt of 
a new ſettlement. After having coaſted along 
ſeveral countries, they at length landed in 
Italy, in the territories of the Umbri, where 
they built many towns which they inhabited 
in the time of Herodotus; but they changed 
their name, and inſtead of Lydians, cal ed 
themſelves Tyrrhenians, from the name of 
Tyrrhenus, their leader, and the ſon of their 
rr 04 75S, 590 


THE MAC 


They were a people of Libya. They ſhav- 
ed the crown of their heads, and let the hair 
-”_ around it, which they cut circularly, In 

attle, inſtead of the cuiraſs, they wore oſtrich 


ſkins. HeRop. I. iv. c. 195. 


Vox. Il, F 
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THE MARSEILLESE. 
; 10 


The origin of the Marfeilkſe. 


Rome had a great eſteem for the inhabi- 
tants of Marſeilles, on account of their con- 
ſpicuous merit, and their inviolable attach- 
ment to the Romans, They came originally 
from Phocis, a cy of Ionia. When Cyrus 
ſent Harpagus to beſiege it, its inhabitants, 
who abhorred the yoke of barbarians, to which 

many, of their neighbours had ſubmitted, em- 
barked with their wives and children and ef- 
fects; and after various adventures, they 
threw into the ſea a maſs of red-hot iron, and 
took an oath never to return to Phocis, till 
that maſs ſhould ſwim on the ſurface of the 
water, Afterwards, they arrived on the coaſt 
of Gaul, near the mouth of the Rhone ; where 
they ſettled with the conſent of the king of 
that country, and built a town, which in lat- 
ter times was called Marſeilles. Some authors 
are of opinion, that the town was built long 
before this emigration, by an ancient colony 
of the ſame Phoczans, in the reign of the for- 
mer Tarquin, about the ſecond year of the 
forty-fifth Olympiad, i. e. ſix hundred years 
before the birth of Chriſt, and that they who 
fled from the invaſion of Harpagus, were 
deemed the founders of the city, becauſe they 
greatly improved it, and augmented its power, 
The ſecond colony enlarged and adorned Mar- 


2 ſieilles 
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ſeilles in the ſixtieth Olympiad, five hundred 
and forty years before Chriſt, and in the teign 
of Servius Tullius at Rome, 

In the ſucceſſor of the king who had receiv- 
ed them with great humanity, they found not 
a patron and a friend. The growing power 
of their little ſtate excited his jealouſy, It 
was inſinuated to him, that the ſtrangers to 
whoſe ſupplications he had ſhowed compaſ- 
ſion, * one day become maſters of his 
country by the power of arms. To alarr 
him the more, his ſubjects reminded him — 
the fable of the bitch, who, when the time 
of her labour was near, requeſted her compa- 
nion to let her lodge in her hovel, only for 
eight days: a longer time was granted her on 
account of the helpleſs ſtate of her puppies; 
ſhe kept poſſeſſion of her lodging till they 
were large and ſtrong ; and then very conſci- 
entiouſly and gratefully ſhe uſurped it for hei 
own property. The inhabitants of Marſeilles 
were obliged to take arms in their defence. 
An obſtinate war at length terminated in their 
favour ; they were deciſive conquerors: th 
remained unmoleſted poſſeſſors of the land 
which had been granted them; and they ſoon 
extended their dominion, RoLL. HisT. Axe. 
tom. v. p. 117, 118. 


20. $6 
In proceſs of time they eſtabliſhed many 
colonies, and built many towns, Agde, Nice, 


Antibes, Olbie ;—theſe colonies greatly con- 
. 8 | 22 © tributed 
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tributed to make them rich and powerful, 
They had ports, arſenals, and fleets, which 
rendered them formidable to their enemies, 
80 many new eſtabliſhments brought a 
great acceſſion of Greeks to Gaul, and pro- 
duced a ſurpriſing change in that country, 
The Gauls, by degrees, quitted their ancient 
ruſticity, and learned humanity and politeneſs 
of manners. Inſtead of devoting their lives 
to war, they applied themſelves to the ſtudy 
of good policy, and of the other arts of peace. 
They cultivated their ground, and planted 
their vines and olives, By theſe means that 
country and its, old inhabitants exchanged a 
wild and barbarous ſtate, for cultivation 'and 

elegance: and one would not have ſuppoſed 
that a Grecian colony had ſettled in Gaul, 
but that Gaul had migrated to Greece. 


2 38. 
The laws of the Marſeilleſe. 


The inhabitants of the new city eſtabliſhed 


an excellent government, which was ariſto- 
cratical ; i. e. it was adminiſtered by the oldeſt 
citizens, Six hundred ſenators compoſed the 
great council, Their office laſted for life. 

rom this number fifteen were choſen to de- 
termine matters of common occurrence ; and 
three to preſide at their aſſemblies, as firſt 
magiſtrates,” He who had no child, and could 
not prove himſelf a citizen by three degrees of 
a was excluded from being a can- 
flidate for the dignity of Timucus, which was 
the name by which a ſenator was diſtinguiſh- 
Alen , C =" 
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ed. If a' ſenator gave an unjuſt ſentence, he 
not only forfeited all his effects, but was like- 
wiſe pronounced infamous by the fix hun- 
dred. 


By one of their laws, their women were 
prohibited from drinking wine. Their diſci- 
pline was ſo ſevere, that a maſter was permit · 
ted to annul the enfranchiſement which he 
had granted to a ſlave, three times, if in each 
of the inſtances it appeared that the ſlave had 
impoſed upon him. But if the maſter made 
him free a fourth time, his liberty was then 
irtevocable. They had preſerved, from the 
foundation of the city, a ſword, with which 
their criminals were executed. That ſword 
was, in time, ſo worn with cuſt, that! it could 
hardly do its office. But it ſhewed that the 
Marſeilleſe revered even the appendages of 
their ſage inſtitutions, 

A religious reſpect was paid at Marſeilles 
to hoſpitality ; and it was practiſed there with 
the warmeſt benevolence, That their pro- 
tection of ſtrangers might be preſerved invio- 
late, no armed perſon was ſuffered to enter 
their city. Guards were ſtationed at its gate, 
to whom thoſe who paſſed it delivered their 
arms, which were given them again when 
they returned. None were admitted into 
Marſeilles who were likely to introduce indo» 
lence, luxury, and pleaſure. Falſehood and 
fraud were likewiſe denied accels to that virtu- 
ous republic. 

They particularly piqued themſelves on 
tene frugality, and modeſty. The 

Q 3 greateſt 
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greateſt fortune of their women did not ex- 
ceed a hundred pieces of gold, or a hundred 
piſtoles. They were allowed to expend only 
five on cloaths, and as many on trinkets. Va- 
lerius Maximus, who lived in the reign of Ti- 
berius, admires the policy which in his time 
was in force at Marſeilles.—“ That republic, 
6 ſays he, the auſtere guardian of its ancient 
© ſeverity, prohibits theatrical entertain- 
te ments; as the works of the drama chiefly 
* repreſent hiſtories or tales of unlawful love,” 
The reaſon given for this prohibition is yet 
more excellent and remarkable than the ac- 
count of the prohibition “ Leſt a frequent 
« diſplay of thoſe paſſions, adds the author, 
& which are exhibited on the ſtage, ſhould 
« impel the ſpectators to realize the plots 
« and cataſtrophes which attract their ardent 
© attention.” | 
Their houſes were not covered with tiles, 
but with clay. Before the gates of the city 
ſtood two biers ; the one for the bodies of free- 
men; the other for thoſe of ſlaves. In theſe 
diers the dead were conveyed in a carriage to 
the place of ſepulture. At the funeral cere- 
mony they did not ſhed tears, nor break out 
into thoſe extravagant lamentations, which 
were indulged in other nations. The rela- 
tions and friends of the deceaſed celebrated 
the eve of his intetment with a domeſtic ſa- 
crifice and entertainment.—“ And, indeed, 
does it become us to abandon ourſelves to 
grief, to be diſpleaſed with the Deity, be- 
* cauſe he hath not youchſafed to human na- 
| | ture, 
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e ture, immortality, a prerogative of his own 
« exiſtence?” —— This is the ſentiment of an 
ancient author, Did. p. 119, 120. 


e en e, 
The ſtate of the arts and ſciences at Marſeilles, 


Tacitus, in his life of Julius Agricola, his 
father-in-law, gives, in a few words, a high 
encomium to the city of Marſeilles. After 
having ſpoken of the excellent education 
which that great man owed to the affection 
and care of Julia Procilla, his mother, a l. 
of eminent virtue, who made him employ his 
early youth in the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences 
that ſuited his birth and years; he adds: 
He eſcaped the licentiouſneſs to which 
« young men are ſubject, not merely by the 
66 — of his diſpoſition; but likewiſe 
« by his good fortune in having had Mar- 
« ſeilles for his ſchool in his tender age; a 
* city, which, with a rare and admirable 
„temperature, unites the politeneſs of the 
„ Greeks, and the ſimplicity and virtue of the 
* provinces,” 

t is evident from this paſſage of Tacitus, 
that Marſeilles was, even in his time, a fa- 
mous ſchoal of politeneſs, wiſdom, and vir- 
tue; and likewiſe of all the arts and ſciences, 
Eloquence, philoſophy, phyſie, mathematics, 
juriſprudence, fabulous theology, and every 
other kind of literature were there publicly 
taught, There Pytheas was educated, the 
firſt celebrated * of the Weſt. He 

: Was 
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was a great geographer and aſtronomer; and 
lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; or 
rather of Alexander the Great, 

Marſeilles cultivated the arts and ſciences 
for ages, with ardour and ſucceſs, We are 
told by Strabo, who lived in the reign of 
Auguſtus, that the Roman nobility ſ-nt their 
ſons for education to Marſeilles; and the ſame 
author gives that city the higheſt commenda- 
tion by preferring it, for learning and diſci- 
pline, to Athens. And we may infer from 
Tacitus, that its reputation was very great in 
later times. 

The inbabitants of Marſeilles were as fa- 
mous for their literary taſte, and for their ex- 
tenſive and various knowledge, as for their 
ſage government. Cicero, in one of his ora- 

tions, ſpeaks of their policy in the higheſt 
terms of ptaiſe. We may aſſert,” ſays he, 
% without hyperbole, that Marſeilles, | in the 
* wiſdom of its political and civil inſtitutions, 
not only excels all the ſtates of Greece, but 
all other nations. That republic, ſo remote 
« from her parent Greece, and ſurrounded 
« by Barbarians, is yet fo ſagely governed by 
«. her ſenators, that it is much more eaſy to 
„ praiſe. than to imitate their wiſdom ad 
virtue.“ bid. p. 120, 121. 


| 52. 
Other particulars relating to Marſeilles, 
An inviolable attachment to the Romans, 


to whoſe manners theirs, were much more 
ſimilar 
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ſimilar than to thoſe of the Rarbarians around 
them, was a capital object in their policy; 
an object which they never neglected in their 
conduct. Beſides, the vicinity of the-Ligu- 
rians made the union of the two ſtates a con- 
nexion of intereſt, and enabled them to make 
diverſions on each ſide of the Alps, which 
were reciprocally advantageous, They were 
therefore conſiderable friends to the: Romans, 
on many. occaſions ;. by whom they were 
often in turn very powerfully aſſiſted. 

Juſtin relates a fact, which would do 
honour to the inhabitants of Marſeilles, if it 
was well authenticated. When they heard 
that the Gauls had taken and burned Rome, 
they were as much grieved for, that misfortune 
of their allies, as if it had happened to them» 
ſelves. But their affection was not confined 
to fruitleſs ſorrow, By collecting their pub- 
lic and private gold and ſilver, they made up 
the ſum with which the victors had. obliged 
the vanquiſhed to purchaſe peace; and ſent it 
to Rome, The Romans, to recompence this 
noble action, granted to the citizens of Mar- 
ſeilles an immunity from tribute, and the 
privilege of ſitting among the ſenators in the 
theatres of Rome. We are however indiſ- 
putably informed, that the Marſeilleſe gave 
their great allies all poſſible aſſiſlance againſt 
Annibal; and that their fidelity to Rome. was 
not in the leaſt weakened by the bad ſucceſs 
of that republic in the firſt years of the Car- 
thaginian War. | 229 
| In 
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In the civil war between Cæſar and Pom- 
pey, the Marſeilleſe conducted themſelves in 
a manner that ſtrongly indicates their wiſdom 
and integrity. Cæſar, againſt whom they had 
ſhut their gates, ſent for the fifteen ſenators 
"who had then the ſupreme authority, into his 
camp; he told them he ſhould, with the 
greateſt reluctance, begin the war by attack- 
ing their city ; he endeavoured to influence 
them by motives of intereſt ; and obſerved to 
them, that they would act much more pru- 
dently if they complied with the authority 
of all Italy, than if they endeavoured to ſup- 
you the extravagant projects of one man; and 

e added other ſtrong arguments to prevent 
their farther oppoſition. After they had 
made their report to the ſenate, they returned 
to the camp, and gave this anſwer to Cæſar.— 
% They knew that the Romans were divided 
« into. two parties; which of them was actu- 
* ated by juſt motives it was not for them to 
« determine. The two chiefs of the parties 
% had been equally protectors, friends, and 
« benefactors to their city ; their gratitude 
« was therefore equally due to both; and 
« conſequently they could not in any way 
s affiſt the one to the prejudice of the other, 
% nor admit him into their city nor into their 
« port,” They held out againſt a long — 
with great bravery; but at length an a 
ſolute want of proviſions obliged them to 


ſurrender. Cæſar was itritated by their 
ned his 


rſevering reſiſtance ; yet he reſtrai 
a f ſoldiers 


% 
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ſoldiers when they entered the city, from 
pillage and ſlaughter :—ſuch veneration can 


virtue extort even from ambition! 5 
Bid. p. 121, et ſeq, 


6% | 
A corruption of manners in Marſeilles, 
The Marſeilleſe muſt have degenerated 


from their ancient virtue ; they muſt have 
been corrupted by luxury and effeminacy ; for 
a perſon of a debauched and profligate life 
was reproached with the following proverbial 
ſarcaſm, —* Go to Marſeilles ;”—or—* you 
* muſt have lately come from Marſeilles,” —- 
Petronius, whoſe words are cited by Servius 
in his commentary on Virgil, relates a very 
barbarous cuſtom of the inhabitants of Mar- 
ſeilles.— Whenever the plague,” days he, 
& raged at Marſeilles, one of the poor men of 
“the city offered himſelf as a propitiatory 
„victim, and was maintained a whole year at 
te the expence of the public, in a luxurious 
* and ſumptuous manner. At the expuration 
4 of the year, he was crowned with vervein, 
“ and clothedin ſacred garments, He walked 
„round the city in proceſſion ; he was loaded 
te with maledictions, that the calamities 
e which diſtreſſed the community might be 
* inflicted on im. He was then exiled with 
every mark of . or, according to 
te the reading of Pierre Daniel, he was ſacri- 
fe ficed, and cut to pieces.” RECUEIL.DES 
His r. DES GAUL, ET DE LA FRANC, tom. i, 


pref. p. 71. 


THE 
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THE MASSAGETA. 


The Maſſagetæ were a Scythian nation. 
They dwelt in Afia, beyond the Caſpian Sea. 
Their dreſs and manner of living were like 
thoſe of the Scythians, They kent infantry 
and cavalry to war, and they both had great 

Wo * reputation, They who carried bows and 
ſpears, carried likewiſe battle-axes. The me- 
tals which they uſed were gold and braſs: with 
braſs they pointed their arrows, and mounted 
their quivers ; and their battle-axes were made 
of the ſame metal. But the ornaments of 
their head-dreſs, of their belts, and of their - 
armour, were of gold. The breaſt-plates of 
their horſes were of braſs; but the bridle, 
the bit, and the barb were adorned with gold; 
for iron and' filver were not much in uſe 
among them: they had many mines of gold 
and braſs, but very few of ſilver and iron. 

They did not limit their lives to any par- 
ticular term ; but when a perſon had grown 
very infirm, his relations aſſembled, and ſacri- 
ficed him with ſome animals; the fleſh of 
which, and the body of their friend, they 
dreſſed, and ate them. Thus they at once 
buried him and celebrated his funeral. This 
they eſteemed the happieſt kind of death. 
They did not eat the bodies of thoſe who had 
died of malady; they interred them, and de- 
plored their misfortune; for they ſuppoſed 

they would not be ſo happy in a future ſtate as 
thoſe who were immolated. Wen 


3 They 


a 
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They were unacquainted with agriculture 3 
they lived on fleſh and on fiſh, with which 
they were abundantly ſupplied by the. river 
Araxes, Their common drink was milk. 

Of all the gods they only adored the Sun, 
to whom they ſacrificed horſes, Hence we 
may infer that they thought the ſwifteſt ani- 
mal was the propereſt victim to propitiate the 
ſwifteſt deity, HERO PDO r. I. i. c. 215, 216. 


THE MOSYNA&CI, 


This Aſiatic people dwelt in wooden 
towers of ſeven ſtories, which they had built 
in a corner of their province, The ten thou- 
ſand Greeks attacked them with' ſuch vigour, 
that they made themſelves maſters of their 
citadels. For theſe wooden towers were 
their ſtrongeſt fortifications; and the higheſt 
of them was the palace of their king. There, 
by a law of the country, he was obliged to 
paſs his whole life; and thence he iſſued his 
orders to his ſubjects. Travellers have in- 
formed us, that they were the moſt ſavage of 
the Aſiatic nations; that the rich among 
them fed their children with boiled walnuts ; 
and imprinted various marks on their breaſts 
and ſhoulders, Drop. SICUL. p. 413, 


THE NASAMONES. 


. © The Naſamones, who were a Lybian 
people, in ſummer, left their cattle alogg the 


ſea-coaſt, and went to a place called Ægilè, to 
| N | gather 
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gather the fruit of the palm-tree, which grew 
there in great abundance. This fruit they 
dried in the ſun, and then ſteeped it in milk, 
which, when it had ſufficiently imbibed the 
Juice of the fruit, was their drink. They had, 
in general, many wives, 61 
This was their manner of taking an oath; 
and this was their form of divination. They 
laid their hand on the tombs of thoſe of their 
anceſtors who had been moſt renowned for 
their probity, and ſwore by their manes, 
With regard to their divinations, they went 
to the ſepulchres of their fathers, where they 
firſt prayed, and then ſlept; and whatever 
they een in that ſleep, they deemed it a 
ſure prediction. To ratify an engagement, 
they preſented a cup to each other, and drank 
together. But if they had no drink, they 
took duſt from the ground and licked it. 
HERoDoOT. I. iv. c. 172. 


THE NAHARVALI. 


The Naharvali were a people of Germany. 
They had in their country a ſacred wood, 
which they had revered from time immemo- 
rial. The prieſt who was the miniſter of 
that wood, wore a woman's dreſs. They 
worſhipped there two deities, whom they 
united in the name of Alcis, and who, in their 
belicf, were two brothers who enjoyed per- 
petual youth. Thoſe two brothers the Ro- 
mans imagined, were Caſtor and Pollux; 
though among the people of whom we are 


ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, no ſtatue, no religious circumſtance 
was to be found that denoted a foreign ſuper- 
ſtition. TACIT. DE MORIB. GERM. c. 43. 


THE NEORITZA.. 


The manners of the Neoritæ, who inha- 
bited a canton of India, reſembled, in gene- 
ral, thoſe of the other inhabitants of that 
country. But they had a very extraordinary 
cuſtom, which was peculiar to themſelves. 
The body of a deceaſed perſon, accompanied 
by all his relations, who were naked, and 
armed with ſpears, was carried into a wood, 
where they ſtripped it of its clothes, and left it 
for a prey to the wild beaſts. They then burn- 
ed the clothes in honour of the Genii of the 
place, and terminated the ceremony with an 
entertainment which they gave to their friends. 

D1od. S1cvuL. p. 617, 618. 


THE ISLAND OF THE 
OPHIODES. | 


This iſland was ſituated in the Arabian 
Gulph. It was, in ancient times, infeſted 
with large and dreadful ſerpents; and from 
them it took its name: but afterwards the 
kings of Alexandria entirely cleared it of thoſe 
dangerous animals, The reaſon why they 
were ſo induſtrious to render their ifland ha- 
bitable was, that it produced the topaz, It 
was a precious ſtone, as tranſparent as cryſtal, 
and of a beautiful golden colour, For the 
ſame reaſon ſtrangers were prohibited acceſs 
to 
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to the iſland. The guards by whom it was 
' ſurrounded immediately put to death all thoſe 
who ventured to land there. 

Its few inhabitants led a wretched life, 
For they were not ſuffered to have any veſſels, 
left they ſhould export the precious ſtones; 
and they who failed paſt it, kept at as great a 
diſtance from it as they could, from their 
dread of the rigour of the king. The provi- 
fions which were brought to the inhabitants 
were ſometimes conſumed before the arrival 
of more, and the country was totally barren, 
This unhappy people, when their ſuſtenance 
began to fail, aſſembled, and ſat upon the 
ſhore, in painful expectation of a ſupply ; and 
if it came but a little time after the uſual 
time of its arrival, they were reduced to a mi- 
ſerable extremity, 

The topaz grew on the 10 In the day- 
time it was not diſcerned, as its luſtre was 
then eclipſed by the ſplendour of the ſun, But 
it was conſpicuous in the ſhades of night, and 
was diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance, The guards 
2 55 iſland went in turns in queſt of the to- 

When they found one, they covered 

Nis gliſtening ſpot with a veſſel of equal cir- 

cumference. The next day they returned, 

cut out the piece of rock which had appeared 

luminous in the night, and gave it to the 
workmen who poliſhed the topaz. 

Drop. SICUL. p. 121. 


THE 
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THE PAROPAMISADES. 


This people inhabited a northern tract of 
Aſia. Their country was covered with ſnow, 
and its exceſſive cold made it almoſt inac- 
ceſſible to foreigners, Moſt of it was à vaſt 
plain without wood ; but it had many vi 
The houſes were covered with tiles, which 
were Jaid upon each other, and formed a 

yramidical roof, with a hole at the' top, to 
admit the light and to let out the ſmoke. - 
Theſe houſes, as they had no windows, were 
ſufficiently warm. * 1 mA | 

The extreme rigour of this-climate confined 
the inhabitants for the greater part of the 
year at home, where they had provided them- 
ſelves with all the neceſſaries of life. On the 
approach of winter, they covered their vines 
and their other trees with earth, and expoſed 
them in the mild ſeaſon. There was not in 
their whole country a verdant and agreeable 

roſpet, On its mountains, and in its val- 
ies hardly any thing was to be ſeen but ice 
and ſnow, Neither bird nor beaſt was found 
there; and the whole country ſeemed unin- 

habitable to thoſe animals, 
Diop. S1CuL. p. 605. 


THE PAONIANS. 


In the name of Pæonians Herodotus com- 
prehends ſeveral nations that dwelt along the. 
river Strymon. They who lived on the lake 
Praſias made it habitable in the following 
a Wen Hh. * man- 
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manner. Boards were fixed on this lake, 
which formed a narrow paſſage over it from 
the land. At firſt the boatds were thus fixed 
by the induſtry of all the inhabitants of the 
country; but - afterwards, by 2 public ordi- 
nance, every individual, for each woman he 
ſhould, marry (for polygamy was one of their 
inſtitutions), was obliged to fix on the lake 
three pieces of the wood of Mount Orbelus. 
A ſinall houſe was completed on this little 
fogndation, They made a hole in the boards 
by which they deſcended into the lake. 
Their children, were tied with a cord round 
one of their legs, leſt they ſhould fall into the 
water. They fed their horſes and their other 
beaſts of labour with fiſh, of which there was 
ſuch abundance in the lake, that whenever they 
let down a baſket thropgh the hole above 
mentioned, they drew it up full of fiſhes of 
| two kinds: the one was called F the 
other Tilones. Hg Rob. lib. v. c. 16. 


THE PERSIANS, 


Mr. Kollin, in his Ancient Hiſtory, has 
collected from old authors all that is curious 
and intereſting in the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Perſians, He divides his ſubject into 
four or five articles, which contain as impor- 
tant information relative to that people as an- 
tiguity affords; * We ſhall almoſt literally copy 
Mr. Rollin's aecount of them; it will be ne- 
geſſary to make hut very few additions to the 
narrative of that accurate and glegant author. 
4 : AR T.-C LE 
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AI .cer I. 


Of their government. 
When we have made the reader acquainted 
with the form of government among the Per- 
ſians, and with their manner of educating the 
children of their kings, we ſhall treat of five 
particulars; their public council, in which 
the affairs of ſtate were diſcuſſed—the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice—the care of the provinces 
—the invention of poſts and couriers, and— 
the excellent order of their finances. 


x, 


Of monarchy —Of the reſpect due to kings.— 
< Of the Sh awe , 
Monarchy is more ancient, and eſtabliſhed 
in more countries, than any other form of 
vernment, It is likewiſe beſt adapted to pre- 
ſerve peace and union in a ſtate; it is leaſt 
expoſed to viciſſitudes and revolutions. Hence 
the wiſeſt authors of antiquity, Plato, Ariſ- 
totle, Plutarch, and before /bem, Herodotus, 
have preferred it to every other policy. Mo- 
narchy was the government which ruled all 
the Eaſt, where democracy was totally -un- 
known, | 
There the people paid the greateſt honours 
to the reigning prince; for in him they re- 
ſpeed the character of the Deity, whom he 
repreſented on earth. They thought a king 
was placed on the throne by the Supreme Be- 
R 2 | ing, 
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ing, and deputed by him to diſpenſe the pre- 


vidence and goodneſs of Heaven to mankind, 
Theſe were the ſentiments, and this was the 
language, even of heathens,—* Principem dat 
Deus, qui erga omne hominum genus vice 
* ſua fungatur.” —* God appoints a prince, 
“as his vicegerent to mankind.” | 

Theſe ſentiments are very juſt and laudable. 
The proſoundeſt reſpect is unqueſtionably due 
to ſovereignty, becauſe it is inſtituted by the 
Deity for the good of mankind, And it is 
alſo evident, that if the reſpect paid to this 
authority is not proportioned to the extent of 
its divine commiſſion, it will either become 
uſeleſs, or its good effects will be extremely 
circumſcribed, But in the pagan world, this 
homage, which, within its due bounds is 
Jaudable and ſalutary to mankind, was often 
carried too far. It can only be properly li- 
mited by the principles of Chriſtianity, © We 

„ honour the emperor, (ſaid Tertullian, in 
*« the name of all the Chriſtians) but we ho- 
% nour him as we are permitted, and in a 
« manner ſuitable to his nature and ſtation : 
4 . e. as a man, who in rank is next to God; 
„ who owes to him all that he is; and who 
« acknowledges him only for his ſuperior on 
« earth.” —It is from this idea of a ſovereign 
that he calls him in another place, a ſecond 
majeſty who is only inferior to the firſt, 

It was the cuſtom of the Aſſyrians, and 
yet more of the Perſians, to call their prince 
The great King, the Ring of Kings, This 
pompous title might be given to thoſe ge 
p or 
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for two reaſons; becauſe their empire con- 
ſiſted of many conquered kingdoms, which 
were united under the dominion of one po- 
tentate; and becauſe they had in their court, 
and in remote countries, many kings who 
were their vaſſals. * 3 
The ſovereignty deſcended from the father 
to the ſon, and commonly to the eldeſt. As 
ſoon as the prince was born who was one day 
to fill the throne, all the empire teſtified their 
joy at this event, by ſacrifices, feaſts, and all 
other kinds of public rejoicing, and his birth- 
day was afterwards a ſolemn teſtival to all the 
Perſians. b 
The manner in which the future maſter o 
the empire was brought up, is admired by, 
Plato, and propoſed by him to the Greeks as 
a perfect model of education, He was not 
totally under the management of the nurſe, 
who was generally a woman of obſcure con- 
dition. Some of the cunuchs, i. e. ſome of 
the principal officers of the court, were cho- 
ſen to take care of the prince's health, and 
even then to inſtil into his tender mind the 
elements of reaſon and morals. When he 
was taken from them, he was put under the 
care of other maſters, who were to continue 
an attention to his body and to his intellects. 
They taught him to ride, as he acquired 
ſtrength, and they habituated him to the 

chace, - 17 | 
When he was fourteen years of age, at 
which time the mind. grows vigorous and 
comprehenſive, there were aſſigned him for 
R 3 tutors 
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tutors four of the moſt ſage and virtuous men 
of the ſtate, The firſt of thele, as we are in- 
formed by Plato, taught him magic; i. e. 
in their language, the worſhip of the gods, 
according to the ancient maxims, and ac- 
cording to the laws of Zoroaſter, the ſon of 
Oromazes ; he likewiſe inſtructed him in the 
principles of government. The ſecond diſ- 
played to him the beauty and dignity of 
truth; accuſtomed him to ſtrict veracity ; 
and taught him. the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
By the third he was trained to a contempt of 
pleaſure; to an indeprivable freedom and in- 
dependence, to a ſovereignty over his paſſions, 
to true majeſty, The fourth invigorated his 
courage, made him impaſſive to fear, which 
might have made him a ſlave; and inſpired 
dim with a ſage and noble confidence which 
is ſo neceſſary to thoſe who are veſted with 
fupreme command. Each of his governors 
was eminent in that part of education with 
which he was truſled. The firſt excelled in 
the knowledge of religion' and in the art of 


government; the ſecond in his attachment to 
truth and juſtice; the third in temperance 
and an indifference to pleaſure; and the fourth 
in ſtrength and intrepidity of foul, . 
I know not, ſays Mr. Rollin, whether this 
multiplicity of maſters, who were undoubted- 
ly men of different characters, was adapted to 
accompliſh the great deſign; whether it was 
poſſible that four men ſhould have embraced 
the ſame — 7a and would give the prince 
a conſiſtent and harmonious education. HK 
a6 aps 
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haps the Perſians apprehended that one perſon 
—_ not unite in ſear all the qualities, ta- 
lents, and. knowledge that were requiſite t 
form the preſumptive heir to the crown. — 
important an object did they eſteem the edu- 
cation of a prince, even in thoſe cortupt ages. 

But if the totors were unanimous in the 
diſcharge of their office, all their cares were; 
fruſtrated by the pomp, luxury, and magni- 
ficence with which the — was ſur- 
rounded; by the at and a ges 
of a ſoft me voluptuous life; which put ĩma- 
gination always on the wing aſter new pla- 
ſures— temptations which the moſt. excel- 
lent diſpoſition” could not reſiſt. The mind, 
however confirmed by philoſophy, was ro- 
laxed and diſſolved by e invincible allure-s 
ments. 

The bets of which Plato peaks _ 
only aſſiduouſly, and properly applied to the 
Ire Fn of 1 ſurnamed Lo 
nus, who was the fon of Xerxes, and lived in 
the time of Aleibiades, an interlocutor in the 
dialogue to which we have now occaſtonally 


referted, For we learn from Plato, in am- 


ther place, that neither Cyrus nor Darifſs 


were ſolicitous to give the young prinoes theii 
ſons, a good education; and by what hiſtory 
relates of Artaxerxes Longimanus, we find, 
that he was moro attentive than his predeceſ- 
ſors to the improvement of the young princes: 
and in this truly paternal care he — not 
imitated — — who ſuceeeded him. 
- ROLL . Akc. tom. i. Let: 
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R 29. | 
of the public council, in which the affairs of the 


fate were examined. 


Though the power of the Perſian Kings was 
abſolute, it was kept within bounds, by the 
public council, which conſiſted of the ſeven 
principal men 'of 'the nation, who were yet 
more conſpicuous for their knowledge and 
wiſdom than for their birth. We are told by 
Seripture that Eſdras was ſent to Judza by the 
authority of king' Artaxerxes and his ſeven 
counſellors. & A facie regis et ſeptem conci- 
« liariorum ejus miſſus eſt,” The ſame ſcrip- 
ture informs us, that thote counſellors (a long 
time before, and in the reign of Darius, who 
is alſo called Aſſuerus, and who ſucceeded the 
Magian) were thoroughly acquainted with the 
ble, with the maxims of ſtate, and with the 
ancient cuſtoms. —** Interrogavit Aſſuerus ſa- 

ientes, qui ex more regio ſemper ei aderant, 
t et illorum faciebat cuncta concilio, ſcien-' 
“ tium leges ac jura majorum.” ' Ole 

From this latter paſſage I ſhall make ſome 
reflexions, which will contribute to diſplay 
the genius and character of the Perſian 1 
verument. a 

19. The king of whom the . there | 
ſpeaks, i c. Darius, was one of the moſt fa- 
mous monarchs that ever reigned in Perſia. 
Like other men, he was not without his fail- 
ings; but he was eminent for his underſtand- 
ing and prudence.” And we muſt attribute 

to 
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to him and to Cyrus the greater part of thoſe 
excellent laws which have been in force in 
Perſia ever ſince their times, and which are 
the ſource and tenour of its government. But 
Darius, though both his talents and his know- 
ledge were extenſive, thought that he ſtood 
in need of counſel; and he did not fear that 
the aſſociation of wiſe and{{xperienced men 
with himſelf in the tranſaQtigh, of public af- 
fairs, would be any diſparag HMent to his own 
capacity. In which part of his conduct he 
ſhewed. great modeſty and good ſenſe, un- 
common genius and penetra'ion. For a prince, 
whoſe talents and knowledge are within me- 
diocrity, is apt to be vain and aſſuming; and 
the more limited his faculties are, the more 
he deſpiſes good advice. To explain to him 
what he does not comprehend, is, in his opi- 
nion, to treat him with difreſpe&; and he 
deems himſelf injured by thoſe, who, as he 
is the firſt perſon in his kingdom, will not 
likewiſe allow him to be the moſt intelligent. 
Darius thought very — for he did 
nothing without counſel. 

29. Darius, though be was an abſolute 
monarch, and though he was probably jealous 
of the ' pre-eminence of his rank, did not 
think he lowered it by accepting a council, 
who, without ſharing with him the authority 
of command, aſſiſted him with their capacity 
and experience, and - pretended to no in- 
fluence but that which reſulted from the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon. He thought a king acquir- 


ed the * glory when he acted in obedi- 
| ence 
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ence to the laws of his country, when he mide 
his will flexible to them, and when he detmed 
whatever they forbade, inſurmountably pro- 
hibited. DS, 1 | t 
35. This council, which accompanied the 
king whitherſoever he went (ex more regio 
Amper ei uderant) was compoſed of thoſe of 
his ſubjects who were of the moſt illuſtrious 
families, and moſt eminent for their wiſdom, 
Under the direction of the prince, and always 
dependent on him, it was the ſource of public 
order, the otigin of all wiſe determination and 
rudent action. To theſe counſellors the 
Ro intruſted many of the cares of royalty, 
with which he would bave been oppteſſed, had 
he not been relieved by their aſſiſtance. By 
the diligence and fidelity of this perpetual 
council, the leading maxims of the ſtate, and 
its true intereſt, were preſerved ; plans were 
wiſely formed, and regularly executed ;—plots 
and innovations were prevented; for public 
and general councils are filled by men of un- 
ſuſpected honour. All the, miniſters are in- 
ſpectors of the conduct of one another. All 
their underſtandings co-operate to examine, 
and to determine public affairs; and they are 
equally converſant in the adminiſtration of the 
ſtate; for they are all obliged to make them- 
ſelves thoroughly acquainted; with the matters 
that come before them, that they may give 
a ſenſible opinion; though in their executive 
capacity they are limited by preciſe orders, 
4. The fourth and laſt obſervation I have 
to make, is, that they who compoſed this 


3 council, 
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council, were well verſed in the laws, max- 
ims, and privileges of the realm“ Scien- 
tium leges ac jura majorum.“ 

Two pasticulars, to which, as we are in- 
formed by ſcripture, the Dobbins were very 
attentive, muſt have greatly contributed to 
give the prince and his: counſellors a maſterly 
knowledge of the art of government. Firſt, 
thoſe public regiſters, in which all the deerees 
and all the orders of the prince; all the pri - 
vileges granted to the people, and all the fa« 
vours granted to individuals, were written. 
Secondly, the annals of the empire, in which 
all the events of the paſt-reigns, all the public 
reſolutions and regulations, all the ſervices 
done the ſtate by individuals, were minutely 
and exactly recorded: —annals which were 
carefully kept, and often read by the king and 
his miniſters ;—for the ſtudy of thoſe records 
made them acquainted with the tranſactions of 
ancient times; gave them a clear idea of the 
ſtate of the kingdom; warned them by me- 
morable examples, againſt an arbitrary, on- 
equal, and capricious conduct; and taught 
them a gram active, and uniform policy. 

I uid. P- 5B ar joys 


| | - ji ; £27 
0 the adminiftration of juftice. 


Io be a king is to de a judge. The throne 
is a tribunal; and the ſovereign authority is 
a ſupreme power of adminiſtering Juſtice, — 
* God hateſtabliſhed you king over His peo- 

* ple 
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“ple (ſaid the queen of Sheba to Solomon), to 
« judge them, and to do them juſtice.” — 
Kings are veſted by the Deity with ſupreme 
power that they may fear him alone. He 
makes them independent, that they may diſ- 
penſe juſtice without controul. He gives them 
full power, that they may not have the want 
of it to plead in the diſcharge of their high 
office: He'deputes to them all poſſible means 
of curbing injuſtice and oppreſſion, that they 
may always tremble before him; that they may 
always be reſtrained from injuring mankind, 
But what is this juſtice which God has con- 
fided to kings, of which he has conſtituted 
them the patrons? It is the ſame with order; 
and order requires that equality ſhould be pre- 
ſerved ; that violence ſhould not uſurp the au- 
thority of law; that the bands of ſociety ſhould 
not be broken; that innocence and ſimplicity 
ſhould not be the dupes of artifice and fraud; 
that the laws ſhould preſerve peace and con- 
cord ; and that the weakeſt citizen ſhould be 
ſafe under the protection of the public au- 
thority. | | = | 
It appears from many paſſages in hiſtory, 
that the Perſian kings adminiſtered juſtice in 

_ perſon, That they might be properly quali- 
fied to diſcharge that important duty, they 
were inſtructed from their early youth in the 
laws of their country; juſtice was taught in 
the public ſchools of Perſia, as rhetoric and 
philoſophy were taught in other countries. 
Such is the eſſential duty of royalty. It is 
reaſonable, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the 

A | e prince 
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prince ſhould be aſſiſted in this, as in the other 
parts of his function. But affiſtance does not 
imply that he ſhould be deprived of activity 
and power. With the requiſite aſſiſtance he 
is ſtill the ſupreme judge, as he is the king. 
He communicates authority without reſigning 
or impairing his deciſive power. It is there- 
fore indiſpenſably incumbent on him to dedi- 
cate a part of his time to the ſtudy of juriſ- 
prudence. This ſtudy needs not be minute 
and circumſtantial ; but it ſhould make him 
acquainted with the principal laws, and with 
the ſpirit of the whole code; that he may be 
qualified to ſuperintend' and determine Juſtice, 
and, in critical and delicate caſes, to ſubſtitute 
equity for law. The kings of Perſia, before 
they aſcended the throne, were — — this 
important knowledge by the magi, with whom 
the laws, as well as the religion of the coun- 
try, were depoſited. 6 FOOL 

Since juſtice is intruſted to the prince, and 
ſince he alone can communicate authority to 
adminiſter it; it is likewiſe his duty tho- 
roughly to know the characters of thoſe to 
-whom he delegates that authority; leſt he 
ſhould confide it to perſons unworthy of that 
honourable deputation. It appears, that in 
Perſia the kings kept a watchful eye over the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, that it might be im- 
partially and fully diſpenſed, And one of the 
royal judges (for that was their title) havin 
been convicted of taking bribes, ſuffered dea 
by the ſentence of Cambyſes, who likewiſe 
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ordered that the ſeat on which that iniquitous 
judge uſed to corrupt juſtice, ſhould be cover- 
ed with his ſkin, to which ſeat the fon of the 
aid judge ſucceeded ; and was always warned 
in the execution of his office, by a moſt awful 
memento, not to deviate from the ſtricteſt 
integrity. 

The judges were choſen from among the 
old men. No perſon could hold the — of 
judge who was not fifty years of age. The 
Perſians were of opinion, that without years 
and experience an office could not be faithfully 
and judiciouſly diſcharged, which decided on 
property, reputation, and life. 

Individuals could not put a ſlave to death, | 
nor could the prince pronounce a capital ſen- 
tence on a ſubject for a firſt fault; becauſe it 
was rather to be imputed to the weakneſs of 
human nature, than to a depravity of _—_— 
ſition. 

The Perſians thought it was equitable to 
put inta the balance of juſtice the good as well 
as the ill, the merits as well as tha demerits 
of a criminal; and that one crime ſhould nat 
outweigh all the good actions of a man's pre- 
ceding life. It was on this principle that Da- 
rius, after he had condemned a judge to die, 

who had prevaricated in his office, having re- 
collected the important ſervices which the 
ſtate and the royal family owed to the crimi- 
pal, revoked the ſentence the moment before 
it was to be put in execution ; and acknow- 
ledged that he had pronounced it with more 

precipitation than wiſdom, ko 
ut 
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But an important and effential law of the 
judges was, never to pronounce ſentence on 
perſon, till he and his accuſers had been 
brought face to face, and till a proper time 
and all fair aſſiſtance had been allowed him to 
anſwer the accuſation. Secondly, if the accuſ- 
ed perſon was found innocent, they condemn» 
ed the accuſer to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment 
which he had endeavoured to bring upon the. 
other. Artaxerxes gave a noble example of 
the ſeverity that ſhould be uſed on ſuch oc- 
caſios. | 
A favourite of that king preſented to him a 
memorial impeaching one of his beſt officers 
of many crimes, and among the reſt of diſ- 
loyalty. The ambition of the accuſer aſpired 
to the place which the officer enjoyed: hence 
he forged his calumny againſt him, which, 
as his own credit with his ſovereign was great, 
he imagined would be believed without ex- 
amination. For fuch is the character of the 
informer. He ſhuns the light and proofs; he 
endeavours to debar innocence of all acceſs to 
the prince, of all op ities to juſtify itſelf. 
The officer was put into priſon. He requeſt- 
ed of the king that his cauſe might be brought 
to a hearing, that the proofs againſt him 
might be produced. There were no praofs 
againſt him except the letter which was 
written by his enemy. His innocence there- 
fore was evinced, and declared by the three 
judges, whom the king had appointed to ex- 
amine his cauſe; and all the royal indignation 


fell on the vile calumniator, who had ſo ma- 
bus 8 liciouſſy 
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liciouſly attempted to impoſe on the confi- 
dence of his maſter, Artaxerxes, who was 
a very enlightened prince, and who knew that 
a great characteriſtie of ſage government, was, 
to reverence the laws, and not to be afraid of 
informers, thought that if he ſhould act diffe- 
rently from that conviction in the preſent caſe, 
he ſhould trauſgreſs the plain rules of equity 
and humanity ;—that he ſhould open danger- 
ous avenues to envy, hatred, revenge, and ca- 
lumny ;—arm invenomed and deteſtable ma- 
lice with public authority againſt the fimpli- 
city of his moſt faithful ſubjets ;—and con- 
ſequently deprive the throne of its moſt auguſt 
privilege, that of being the aſylum of inno- 
cence, and juſtice' againſt obloquy and vio- 
lence. 3 3 
Another king of Perſia before him, gave a 
more memorable example of firmneſs and the 
love of juſtice; I ſpeak of him whom the 
ſcripture calls Ahaſuerus, who is ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with Darius Hyſtaſpes, and from 
whom the ſolicitations of Haman procured the 
.barbarous decree, which commanded the ex- 
termination of all the Jews in his empire on 
a fixed day. When God, by the means of 
Eſther, had opened his eyes, he immediately 
made reparation for his fault; not only by the 
revocation of the edit, and by the ſignal pu- 
niſhment of the impoſtor; but likewiſe by a 
public acknowledgment of his fault, from 
-which he meant that all ſucceeding princes 
ſhould learn, that an ingenuous confeſſion of 


miſconduct would be fo far from EO 
an 
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or weakening, that it would aggrandige and 
ſtrengthen their | dignity and authority. In 
his e after having premiſed, 
that artful and malevolent informers, by their 
-ſubtlety and addreſs, too frequently impoſe on 
the candour of princes, - who are induced by 
their ſincerity to think others as ingenuous a8 
themſelves z><he owns: without reſerve, | that 
he had been unfortunately and unreaſonably 
prejudiced againſt the Jews, who were his ven 
faithful ſubjects. and the children of a. 
high God, to whoſe providence he and bis an- 
ceſtors owed their elevation to the throne. :: 
As the Perfians were enemies toll injuſtice, 
they abhorred falſehood, and deemed it a low 
and infamous vice. Among them, the moſt 
ignominious habit, next to lying, was to ſub- 
ſiſt by borrowing. This manner of living 
they eſteemed lazy, ſervile, ſnameful; the 
mne aan as it tempted a man to lie. 
| in 8B 1 f a of fog. 
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07 their care of the province. 


It ſeems caſy to preſerve good" order in a 
capital, where the magiſtrates receive ll ne- 
ceſſary information, and where the very fight 
of the throne is ſufficient to keep the ſubjeRs 
in allegiance, It is not fo with dh the provinces, 
where the magiſtrates and officers venture to 
commit miſdemeanours, and where the 
grow licentious and ſeditious, becauſe they 


are diſtant from the ſovereign, and * 
Vor. II. ly 
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7 hope to eſcape puniſhment. Perſia, there- 
re, gave moſt attention to her : provinces ; 

and her attention was rewarded with Propor- 
: tionable ſucceſs, / 

The empire of Perſia was divided: into'a 
| hundred and twenty-ſeven governments; and 
thoſe to whom they were confided, were call- 

ed Satrapæ. Three miniſters were appointed 

to ſuperintend their conduct, to whom they 
gave an account of all the material tranſac- 

tions in their provinces, and who afterwards 

made their report to the king. It was Dari- 

us the Mede, i. e. Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus 
in the name of his uncle, who eſtabliſhed this 
excellent part of the policy of the empire. 

The ſubſtance of the duty of theſe Satrapæ 

was, to guard and promote, with equal vigi- 
lance and a . the intereſt of the ſo- 
vereign and of the people. For Cyrus was 
Pot ar that no difference ſhould be made 
between the intercſt of a king and his ſub- 

jets; and that they were neceſſarily connect- 
ed. That ſubjects could not be happy unleſs 
their ſovereign was powerful and able to de- 
fend them; and that a ſovereign could not 
be truly Peel, unleſs his. ſubjects were 


happy. 
As the Satrape were. the ak, enden 


perſons in the empire, Cyrus aſſigned them 
revenues proportioned to the dignity of their 
ſtation. He enabled them to live nobly in 
their provinces, which manner of living con- 
tributed to procure them the reſpect of the 


great and of the vulgar. Their equipage, 
| their 


. 
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their attendants, and their table correſponded 
with their dignity, without exceeding the 
bounds of a prudent - moderation. He pro- 


pow himſelf to them for an example; and 
e 


expected that they, in their rank, would be 
models to all the nobles who were under their 
government;—that the excellent order which 


regulated the court of the prince, ſhould be 
pted in the courts of the Satrapæ, and in 


the families of the other grandees of the realm. 


And to prevent the Satrapæ, as much as poſ- 


ſible, from abuſing their extenſive authority, 
he obliged his governors, generals, and other 


military officers, to give an account to him of 


their conduct, and of ſuch material affairs as 
fell under their obſervation ; and from him 
likewiſe they received their orders. Hence 
the Satrape knew, that if they ſhould miſap- 
ply their delegated power, there would be 
many dangerous inſpectors of their miſcon- 
duct; many cenſors: who would repreſent it 


to the prince. To facilitate and expedite the 


intercourſe of letters, couriers were appointed 
over all his empire, who ran night and day 
with almoſt incredible ſpeed. We defet to 
ſpeak of them more particularly, that we 
not depart from our preſent ſubjec t. 

The king did not wholly commit the care 
of the provinces to his Satrapæ, and to his go- 
vernors; he was minutely informed of their 
ſtate; and he often removed their grievances, 
and improved their advantages by his ſalutary 
orders. For to reign by the action of others, 
was, he thought, wy to be half a king. 

| 2 
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An officer of the crown came to his bed every 
morning, and awoke him with this war 
——* Riſe,” Sir, and perform the duties, for 
the ſake of which Oroſmades placed you on 
% the throne” ——Oroſmades was a Deity 
who was worſhipped by the Perfians in an- 
cient times. A good prince, ſays Plutarch, 
4% where he relates this cuſtom, needs not the 
s repetition of this counſel every morning; 
it is ſtrongly enough dictated to him by His 
„ own heart” 03 1990219 21 DOA. 
It was therefore the cuſtom of the king of 
Perſia to viſit all the provinces of his empire. 
He thought, like Trajan, that the trueſt glo- 
ry, and the greateſt pleaſure of a good prince, 
is to make his ſubjects happy, from time to 
time, with the preſence of their common 
father; to appeaſe public diſſenſions and com- 
motions; to quell ſeditions ready to break out 
into dangerous action, leſs by the rigour of 
rommand than by the authority of reaſon; to 
cheek the injuſtice and oppreſſion of magi- 
' Nrates; to annul every decree that is repug- 
nant to the ſpirit of the laws, and to good 
rament; in ſhort, to diffuſe every whore, 
ſalutary influence like a propitious ſtar ; or 
rather, like a true vicegerent of Divinity, to 
Hear every thing, to know every thing, to be 
every where ' preſent; to attend humanely to 
every complaint, and to every ſupplication. 
When the king could not viſit his provinees 
bimſelf, he ſent thither in his place thoſe 
ndees of the ſtate who were moſt diſtin- 


guithed by their prudence and virtue, They 
* | | were 
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were commonly termed: the: eyes and: the ears 
of the prince; becauſe: by them he ſaw» and 
heard all the tranſactions of his empire. By this 
Perſian metaphor, which pronounced thoſe 
nobles who compoſed the great council, and 
thoſe who were employed in other ſervices; 
the eyes and ears of the prince, be was warned 
that he had his miniſters, as he had his organs 
of ſenſe, not to lead an inactive life, but to 
exert his mind through. them; and by the 
ſame metaphor his miniſters were reminded; 
that they were not to act for their oa intereſt; 
but for the glory of their ſovereign, and for 
the welfare of his ſubjects. g 

The minute inſpections and regulations 
which were made in theſe viſits, by the king 
or by his deputies, prove, that wiſdom and 
addreſs in matters of government, were 
in thoſe times well underſtood. The atten- 
tion of the prince or his miniſters was not 
engroſſed by the leading objects of policy, ſuch 
as war, finances, juſtice, and commerce. 'The 
ſafety. and beauty of towns, repairs of public 
roads and bridges, the care of the foreſts, agri» 
culture. the encouragement of the mean- 
eſt trades and profeſſions were provided for 
on theſe occaſions. And in fact, not only 
the ſubjects themſelves, but whatever belongs 
to, or concerns the ſubjects, is worthy: of the 
ſenGbility, of the attention, of the activity of 
a ſovereign, His love to the ſtate, if proper - 
ly exerciſed, is univerſal. He ſees all, he 
embraces all. He is the father of the public, 
and the father of each individual. Impreſſed 
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on his heart is the idea of every province, of 
every city, of every family. He is affected, 
informed, intereſted, by every motion of the 
great political machine. , £5408 
We have already obſerved, that the Per- 
ſians were very attentive to agriculture. Tt 
was indeed one of the firſt objects with the 
prince; and the Satrap, whoſe province was 
{t cultivated, had the greateſt ſhare of the 
royal favour. As there were generals to com- 
mand the armies of Perſia, there were other 
_ officers appointed to ſuperintend the rural 
labours of that country, The one guarded, 
and the other cultivated the kingdom; and thus 
two departments, though ſeparate in their 
immediate direction, were connected by their 
reciprocal neceſſity. The prince protected 
them both with equal attention; as they equal- 
ly contributed to the public good: for if lands 
cannot be cultivated without armies to defend 
and keep them in ſafety, neither can armies 
be ſupported without the cultivation of lands. 
The prince, therefore, from the weightieſt 
motives, took an exact account of the ſtate 
of agriculture throughout his dominions, when 
he could not viſit them himſelf ;—was in- 
formed whether each province, whether each 
canton yielded all that it could produce; de- 
ſcended even to the minuteneſs which Xeno- 
phon attributes to the younger Cyrus, of 
knowing whether the gardens of individuals 
were fruitful, and kept in good order ;—re- 
compenſed the Satrapæ and ſuperintendents 
of lands, whoſe provinces and cantons pg 
| ls Tt eſt 
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beſt cultivated ; and puniſhed: the negligence 
of thoſe. indolent officers, whoſe lands were 
uncultivated and barren, Such cares are very 
worthy of a ſovereign ; they eſtabliſh'induſtry- 
and diffuſe plenty; they baniſh idleneſs and 
vice, which diſhonour and ruin a ſtate. 
Kenophon, after the paſſage. I have cited, 
makes Socrates pronounce a high encomium 
on agriculture. He repreſents it as the firſt. 
and beſt occupation of man; as the nurſe of 
all ages and conditions; as the ſource of health, 
ſtrength, plenty, riches, and of many plea- 
ſures within the bounds of prudence and in- 
nocence, as the ſchool of ſobriety, j 
religion in a word, of all the virtues civil 
and military, He quotes the excellent obſer- 
vation of Lyſander the Lacedzmonian, to 
whom the younger Cyrus, when he was walk- 
ing with him at Sardis, ſhewed him ſome 
trees which that prince had planted with his 
own hands.“ It is with reaſon, ſaid Ly- 
« ſander, that the world talks ſo much of the 
* good fortune of Cyrus: for, in the midſt of 
&« luxury and magnificence, you have preſery- 
s ed a taſte for amuſements which are at once 
% innocent and noble. id. p. 515. et geg. 


| 39. 10 

Of the invention of poſts and couriers. = 
The invention of poſts and couriers is gene- 
rally given to Cyrus, and they are not men- 
tioned in hiſtory beſore his time. As the Per- 
ſian empire, after 9 conqueſts, was * | 
4 Y 
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ly extenſive; and as the governours of his pro- 
vinees, and his generals, wete obliged to write 
him exact accounts, from time to time, of 
what paſſed under their command; to make 
the epiſtolary intercourſe between him and 
his officers more ſafe and expeditious, he ap- 
pointed poſts and couriers in every province. 
After having computed how far a good horſe 
could go in a day, with expedition, and yet 
without being injured, he built ſtables at 
equal diſtances, and agreeably to that compu- 
tation. Thoſe ſtables were well ſupplied with 
horſes and with grooms, There was like- 
wiſe a maſter to each of the ſtables, who re- 

ceived the packets as they arrived, and imme- 
diately diſpatched them with freſh men and 
Morſes. Thus the poſt proceeded night and day 
with great ſpeed, and wag neither interrupted 
by ſnow nor rain, nor heat, nor by any other 
meonvenience of the ſeaſons. Herodotus 
fpeaks of theſe couriers in the reign of Xerxes. 
In the Perfian language they were called 
&yyapo, The ſuperintendence of the poſts 
becams an office of great importance and dig- 
fry; It was had by Datius, the laſt king 
of Perſia of that name, before he fat on the 
throne, Xenophon remarks, that this eſta- 
bliſhment was yet continued in his time; a 
circumſtance which perfectly agrees with what 
we are told in the bodk of Eſther concerning 
tte edict which was iſſued by Ahaſuerus in fa- 
vour of the Jews; and which was publiſhed 
throughout the vaſt empire of Perſia, with 4 
 rapigity that would Have been incredible, had 
Ft | pos 
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not the poſts inſtituted by Cyrus in that count 
try then ſubſiſted. 

Tt is ſurprifing that theſe poſts, invented'in 
the eaſt by Cyrus, and continued by his ſuc- 
ceflors through many ages, as they were ſo 
conducive to good government, were not 


adopted in the weſt ; efpecially by thoſe 'ex- - 


—— * the Greeks and Romans, 
It is likewiſe ſurpriſing, that this invention 
of poſts was not, in progreſs of time, more 


extended; that the Perſians uſed it only i in 
ſtate-affairs; and that they never thought how 


much it would facilitate the communication 
of individuals; Chow convenient it would 


be to people on journeys, to trade, and to 
common epiſtolary correſpondence, It is well 


known with what difficulties an intercourſe 


between perſons at a diſtance from each other, 
was attended in thoſe times, and in ſucceed- 
ing ages. They were then obliged to ſend 
their letters by ſervants; a ſlow and expenſive 
mode of conveyance ;<—or to wait for the 
departure of thoſe who intended to go into the 
ptovinces in which their correſpondents re- 
fided. Theſe expedients, too, were Tubjet 
to delays and diſappointments. HEL 

The advantage of poſts in theſe times we 
fully enjoy, But we are not propetly ſenſible 
of their adyantages. On the bleſſings of life 
we do not {et à juft value, till we are depriv- 
ed of them. France is indebted for its poſts 
to the univerſity of Paris, As it was the only 
univerſity in the kingdom ; and as it received 


our 


bret numbers of ſcholars, not only from 
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our provinces, but from many neighbouring 
nations; for their convenience it eſtabliſhed 
meſſengers, whoſe buſineſs it was not only 
to carry clothes, gold, filver, jewels, inſtru- 
ments of law; informations, inqueſts; to 
eſcort all ſorts of travellers, and to find them 
horſes and proviſions ; but likewiſe to car- 
ry all letters and packets. 

Theſe meſſengers, in the regiſters of the na- 


tions of the faculty of arts, are often ſtyled 


nuntii volantes, to expreſs their expedition. 
They were the ſervants of the public as well 
as of the univerſity. 

The ſtate then owes to the univerſity of 
Paris, the eſtabliſhment of theſe meſſengers, 
and the ſpeedy conveyance of letters. By i 
this eſtabliſhment was effected to the ſatisfac- 
tion of our kings, and of the public. It con- 
tinued the patroneſs of its inſtitution, till the 
year 1576, in ſpite of many oppoſitions from 
the farmers of the royal revenues; oppoſi- 
tions which coſt jt immenſe ſums. In that 
year Henry the Third, by an edi& which he 


- publiſhed in the month of November, nomi- 


nated royal couriers in the cities and towns in 
which they had been appointed by the uni- 
verſity, and granted them the ſame rights and 
privileges which the meſſengers of the univer- 
ſity had enjoyed under the kings his predeceſ- 
K Ibid. p. 5 20. et ſeq, 
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| 65. 
Of therr care of the finances. 
The prince is the ſword and the ſhield of 
the ſtate, He is the guardian of its tran- 
uillity, To defend it, he muſt have arms, 
ſoldiers, fortified places,' - magazines, and 
ſhips; which are all articles of great expence. 
A fund is likewiſe neceſſary to ſupport the 
majeſty of empire, to make the perſon. and 
authority of the ſovereign reſpectable. For 
the ſecurity of a ſtate, and to ſupport” the 
grandeur of royalty, tributes were firſt im- 
poſed, And as they took their riſe from a 
regard to the good of the community, by an 
attention to that object the exaction and 
plication of them ſhould be regulated. Now 
under this reſtriction they muſt always be juſt 
and equitable: for what individual has reaſon 
to complain that he is obliged, by a ſmall con- 
tribution, to purchaſe his ſafety and 
quillity ? | | 
The revenues of the Perſian kings aroſe 
either from pecuniary tributes and taxes, or 
from natural contributions; viz. proviſions, 
horſes, camels, and the rare productions of 
every province, Strabo tells us, that the Sa- 
trap of Arminia ſent annually to the king of 
Perfia twenty thouſand colts. Hence we 
may form an idea of the tributes of the other 
provinces. Tributes were only impoſed on 
the conquered nations, The old ſubjects, 
f. e. the Perſians, were exempt from all impo- 
| fitions, 
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fitions. Even the conquered provinces were 
not taxed till the time of Darius, in whoſe 
reign the ſums were determined, that each of 
them was to pay, They almoſt amounted 
(according to the calculation of Herodatus, 
which however is ſome what embarraſſed and 
uncertain) to forty- four millions. kur 

The where moſt of theſe treaſures 

were kept, was called, in the Perſian tongue, 
_ Gaza. Part of them were likewiſe depoſed 
at Suſa, at Perſepolis, at Paſargada, at Damaſ- 
cus, and at other cities. The gold and ſilver 
were: kept in lingots, which were coined as 
they were wanted. The principal ſpecie of 
the Perfians was in gold, and was termed 
Daricus, from the' name of Darius, in whoſe 
reign it was firſt coined, and whoſe image it 
bore: the figure on its reverſe was an anchor, 
The Daric is ſometimes called Sfater Aureus 
in ancient authors; becauſe, like the Attic 
Stater, it weighed two drachmas of gold, 
which were in value twenty drachmas of 
filver, and conſequently ten livres of French 


money. | 

Beſides the pecuniary, there were natural 
contributions, via. proviſions for the king's 
table and houſehold, corn, forage, and othet 
ſubſiſtence for the army, and horſes ſor the 
cavalry. Theſe articles were furniſhed by the 
twenty-ſix Satrapies, by each according to its 
rated quota. Herodotus inſorms us, that the 
Satrapy of Babylon alone, which was far 
more opulent and extenſive than any of the 
refit, ſupplied all theſe articles during _ 
een Months 
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months every year. Conſequently à third 
part of the collective tribute of the kingdom 
was levied on that provin de. 
Hence we find that the kings of Perſia took 
only a part of their tribate in money, and the 
reſt in the productions of each province; a 
circumſtance. that ſhewed their wiſdom, mo- 
deration, and humanity. They had undoubt- 
edly obſerved, that it is very difficult, eſpe- 
cially for people unacquainted with com- 
merce, to convert their effects into money, 
without great diſadvantages; that to accept 
the produce of a diſtri, towards the ſupport 
of the ſtate, is to take a tribute which is the 
the leaſt oppreſſive to the ſubject, and which 
is therefore the moſt cheerfully paid to the 
_ e 3 Kal 
Certain cantons were likewiſe aſſigned to 
the ſupport of the queen's toilet and wardrobe; 
one for het girdle, another for her veil ; and 
others for other parts of her dreſs. And thoſe 
cantons, which were very large, (one of them 
was a day's journey) took their names fro 
their reſpective deſtinations ; one was call 
the Queen's Girdle; another the. Queen's 
Veil. And ſeveral cantons of Perſia had ſue 
names, and their revenues were thus applicc 


- 


in the time of Plato, e gg 

The penſions which the kings of 1 
gave to their favourites exactly correſpondec 
with what we have related concerning th 
queen. We know that the Perſian monarc 
alligned to Themiſtocles the revenues of four 
towns, ” ſupplied him with wine, =” 
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ther with bread, the third with animal food, 
and the fourth with furniture, Before his 
time, Cyrus ſettled on”Pytharcus of Cyzicus, 
for whom he had a great eficem, the revenues 
of ſeven towns. In the hiſtory of ſucceeding 
ages we meet with many ſimilar. examples, 


Did. p. 527. ried 
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The Aſiatics were naturally brave; but 
the were enervated by a long habit of luxury 
pleaſure, We muſt, however, except the 
Perfans, who, before the time of Cyrus, and 
in his reign, maintained the character of a 
vety warlike people. The rough and moun- 
tainous country they inhabited, was undoubt- 
edly one cauſe of their hardy and parſimo- 
rabbi life, which greatly contributed to make 
them good ſoldiers. The excellent educa- 
tion of the young Perſians likewiſe fortified 
their minds, and inſpired them with a mar- 
tial ſpirit. | 
With regard to the different Aſiatic nations 
we muſt therefore make diſtinctions, eſpe- 
cially in the ſubject of which I am now treat- 
ing. Thus any encomiums that I ſhall give 
to the principles and diſcipline of war, muſt 
be applied to the Perſians, and to the Perſians 
in the reign of Cyrus; and all my remarks on 
the puſillanimity, and on the defects of the 
military art of the Eaſtern nations, will refer 
to the other Aſiatic ſtates; to the Aſſyrians, 
mY 8 hart Baby- 
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Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to the Per- 
ſians after they had degenerated; whoſe glory 
ſunk, as we ſhall hereafter ſhow, ſoon after 
the reigu ef Cyruais. 29% 

10 


Their entrance into the ſervice. 


The Perſians were trained to war from 
their early youth, by various exerciſes. They 
generally ſerved from the age of twenty years 
to that of fifty. In peace as well as in war, 
they wore a ſword, as is the cuſtom of mo- 
detn gentlemen; a cuſtom which was not in 
uſe among the Greeks and Romans. They 
were obliged to be enrolled at a certain age; 
and to endeayour any way to evade that obli- 
gation was a great crime; as appears by Da- 
rius's cruel treatment of the two young noble- 
men, whoſe exemption from military ſervice 
their parents had requeſted of that monarch, 
that they might reſide with them, and com- 
fort their old age. 105 10 no 10 

Herodotus mentions a body of troops, Who 
were the prince's guards, and who were called 
Immortals; for their number, which was ten 
thouſand, was always the ſame; and when- 
ever one of the ſoldiers died, another was 
immediately ſubſtituted in his place. This 
body was probably eſtabliſhed by Cyrus, to 
whom ten thouſand men were ſent from Per- 


ſia, for his guards. They were diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other troops of Perſia, by their 
ſplendid armour, and yet more by their con- 

rage, 
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'Quintas Curtius mentions them, and 
e body of fifteen thouſand. men, by 


rage 


whom the prince was likewiſe guarded: Theſe 
were called Doryphori, / Ibid, P $30. 
* 
07 their ar ms = 


The arms which the Perfians commonly 
pied were a ſabre, or ſcimitar, acinaces; a 
kind of dagger, which hung at their girdle, 
on their right fide; a javelin or half-pike, 
with a very ſharp point of iron. It appears 
that they carried two javelins to battle; 
the one they threw; with the other they 
fought in cloſe engagement. They did great 
execution with their bows and arrows. The 
form of their quiver was ſuch that it ſerved 
them for a weapon. They had flivgs; but 
8 little uſe of tbem. | 

'-Jt' appears from many paſſages in ancient 
authors, that the Perfians wore no helmets, 
but, only their common caps, which they 
calted Tiaras. This we are expreſsly told of 
Cyrus the Younger, and of his army. 'Yet 
ome authors give the Perfian ſoldiers hel- 
mets; time therefore muſt have made ſome 
oy rms ng 1 | 

Moſt of the infantty wore e e 
which were ſo artificially fitted to their bo- 
dies, chat they were not at all encumbered or 
retusded by them; neither were the cavalry 
_ wc 6 . ery —_ that covered 
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brezſt, and flanks of their horſes, were like 
wiſe deſended with brazen armour. They 
were emed Ef "Citapbratti-——harbed 
horſes | 
Authors diffee touch concerning the form 
of their bucklers. At firſt they were made of 
ofier-twigs, and ſmall and light. | But we find 
in many authors, that their ſhields were after - 
wards of brafs, and of a great len N 
In early times the main of 2 Per- 
fian army was compoſed of light · armed 
— viz. of archers and others who uſed 
miſſile weapons. But Cyrus found by ex- 
petience, that ſuch troops were only fit for 
ſkirmiſhing, or fighting at a diſtance, and 
that it was moſt advantageous to come imme 
diately to cloſe fight. He therefore made a 
prudent sed by reducing : thoſe light- 
e Eu to a SY number. * 
bid. p. 550 537. 
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of the chariots armed. with 1 ythes, 


5 made a' conſiderable change in the 
chari6rs.of war. They were in uſe long be- 
_ his time, as we find in the ſacred writ - 
„and in Homer. Theſe chariots had 
2 wheels. They were commonly 
drawn by four horſes a- breaſt; two men rode 
in them, of diſtinguiſhed birth and valour: 
one of whom fought,” the other drove the 
chariot. Cyrus — this method, which 
was very expenſive, was but oa ſervice, 
Vol. II. 721 
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For three hundred chariots required twelve 
hundred horſes, and ſix hundred men, of 
ee only three hundred fought; the other 
ree hundred, though all men of rank and 
merit, and capable of doing 5 great ſervice if 
roperly employed, ſerved only charioteers, 
to remove this inconvenience, he N 
number of the fighting men w 
them, by making the charioteer a combatan 
as well as the other. 

By his direction the wheels were made 
ſtronger, and the axle · trees were lengthened, 
At the ends of the axle- trees, ſcythes were 
fixed horizontally ; and under the axle-trees 
other ſcythes were fixed, with their points 
towards the ground, to cut in pieces men and 
horſes overthrown in the field of 2 It 
appears, by different paſſages of of ancient 
authors, that in latter times they armed 90 
end of the pole with two long ſpikes, to 
pierce whatever came in their way ; and that 
the back of the chariot was defended with 
many rows of ſharp . t | Provent | the 
enemy from mou | 

Theſe chariots were wy 
all the countries of the Eaſt, x were 
deemed the principal ſtrength of an ar 
the certain inſtruments of victory, and _ 
| moſt dreadful objets tp an 1 5 . 

the art milita go | 
niences were felt, ley g fenger 
uſed, _ In ſhort, they were of little ſervice. 
2 on level ground of great extent, where. 


there ware me words por. tine. 1 
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Theſe chariots were rendered uſeleſs by 
the ingenuity of later times. Sometimes a 
ditch was drawn before them, which imme- 
diately ſtopt their courſe, Sometimes an able 
and experienced general, like Eumenes, in 
the battle that was fought between Scipio 
and Antiochus, detached àgainſt who 4 —_— 
flingers, archers, and Tae e w 

ing around them, poured upon obs | 
of ſtones, ſpears, and arrows: * aer 
ſhouts, and thoſe of the whole army ſtruck 
terror into the horſes, threw them into con- 
fufion, and often made them turn againſt their 
own troops. Sometimes the action and effects 
of the iots were prevented by attacking 
their quarter with unexpected rapidity ; fo 
they were only of ſervice by taking a long 
courſe, which gave impetuofity to their mo- 
tion. Thus the Romans, under the com“ 
mand of Sylla; at the battle of Chæœronea, re 
pelled and” pat to flight the chariots of the 
enemy, whom they partly routed by raiſing as 
load peals of laughter as if they had been 
viewing the Circenſian games, and by calling 
to them to ſend out more chariots, ; 


| | . e 
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Nothing cen be ĩmagined moto extellene 

than the order and ———— 

troops, in the rei Cyrus, —— 
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particularly related by Xenophon in the Cy- 
ropædia. He invigorated their bodies with 
militaty ſtrength and activity by frequent ex- 
erciſes, and by hard labour; he prepared them 
for real battles by mock-encounters; he 
rouzed and animated their courage by praiſes 
and rewards, Theſe expedients make a per- 
fect model for the practice of a general; and 
unleſs he adopts them in time of peace, his 
troops will be languid and ſpiritleſs in war, 
For the body and the mind are alike formed 
by habit; in eaſe and indolence we grow 
weak and timid; we acquire hardineſs and 
intrepidity from action and dangers. 
In a common march as much order and 
exactneſs were obſerved as on a day of battle. 
Not a ſoldier left his ſtandard or Juitted his 
rank. It was the cuſtom. of an Afiatic army 
to draw a deep ditch around their camp, if 
they were to halt but for a night. This pre- 
caution they took that they might not be fur- 
priſed by the enemy, and obliged to fight. 
They commonly ſecured their camp only with 
this ditch, and with a rampart of earth thrown 
up from it; though ſometimes they fortified 
the ditch with ſtrong palliſades. | 
 . We may judge of their exact and harmo- 
nious movements on a day of battle by their 
admirable order in their marches and en- 


campments. Xenophon's account of their 
diſpoſitions and alertneſi on ſuch occaſions, is 
equally entertaining and ſurpriſing. The beſt 
regulated family was not more/ attentive and 
obedient to its father than the Perſian army 
6 2 "= was 
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was to Cyrus. He had long accuſtomed it 
to that 8 diſcipline, on which the 
ſucceſs of all enterpriſes depends, Fo what 
avails the beſt Nes! in the world, if the atms 
do not act in conformity with its dictates? 
He 2 at firſt uſed ſome { verity which is 

neceffary* to eſtablim dj ſepfige But that 
ſeverity Was aloe 80 cdp with reaſbn, 
aways” tempete "With benevolence. The 
25 5 of the chief, who Was always the 
firſt in dang er, authorized his commands and 
His reproofs. The rule from which he never 
devidted,' of granting” favours" impartially to 
merit alone, attached all hig offfcers to'their 
duty. For nothing more diſcourages. War- 
0 eve thole Who love their prince and 
their « coun ry, t chan to fee the honours due to 
their dangers and blood, conferred" on others. 
Cyrus bad the happy art of inſpiring even His 
. ſoldiers with the. Je. of delle 
ood order, by inſpiriri them firſt with 

55 ove of their country and of honour but 
above all, by making himſelf the object of 
their affection and reverence, by his; 2004els 
d liberality, | By this influence Fs will 
 aSeneral be able to maintain military dik. 


* „ 


cipline in its full 1 * 


tn id. P- 5 . 535. 
30 ie eee © $648 een {44a 
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Their order of battle. 
As in the time of Cyrus there were few 
fortified places, wars were then waged in the 
apen field: and his roflections and experience 
had taught him, that nothing contributes 
more to vi than a numerous and good 
cavalry; and that the winning of a pitched. 
battle often inſured the conqueſt of a whole 
kingdom. He found the Perſian army deſti - 
tute of this important and neceſſary reſource, 
which he was induſtrious to ſupply. His en- 
deavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that he formed a 
body of cavalry which was ſuperior to that of 
his enemies in diſcipline and valour, if not in 
number. There were many ſtuds in Perſia 
and in Media; but thoſe of Nilſea, in the 
latter province, were the moſt famous ; and 


from them the ſtables of the king were | 
plied. We ſhall now ſee what uſe they 
of their cavalry and infantry. 71 
The famous battle of Thymbra gives us 4 
full idea of the tactics of the ancients in the 
time of Cyrus; it ſhows us, that in rangin 
their troops and in uſing their arms, they had 
great {kill and addreſs, __ 
They knew that the moſt advantageous 
order of battle was to place the infantry in 
the center, and the cavalry, which conſiſted - 
chiefly of the Cuiraſſiers, on the two wings of 
the army, 'By this diſpoſition the flanks of 
the infantry were covered, and the horſe were 


* 
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at liberty to act and extend theinſdlves as o- 
cafion ſhould require. 30 
They likewiſe knew that it was neceſſary 
to form many lines which might ſuppott orie 
another: for an drawn up in a ſingle 
line might be 'eafily ierced, diſabled from 
rallying; and therefore te defeated. They 
formed, therefore, the firſt line twelve men 
deep of heavy infantry, who, on the firſt on- 
ſet uſed the balf-pike, and afterwards the 
ſabre and the ſword, im eloſe engagement. 
The ſecond line cohſiſtedd of light 
who fung their javelins over the heads of the 
firſt, Theſe javelins were made of 'a heavy 
wood,” were with iron, and were 
launched w * pl forc'e. They were 
— his enemy into rue en 
fore they came to cloſe fight. Loi! | 
Their third line was "compoſed: of ths 
archers; as their bows were bent to the ex 
fretne, their arrows flew over the two ffrſt 
his, and greatly annoyed the enemy. In 
this line of archers ſlingers were ſometimes 
placed, who launched great ſtones with pro- 
d force. But in later times, the Rho- 
dians; inſtead of ſtones, uſed leadem bullets; 
which the ſlings carried as far again- | 14 
A fourth line, conſiſting of heavy | trewp 
like"the firſt, compoſed the diy of the army? 
They fupf ehe other lines, and 
them to their poſts when they began to gives 
rey They ſerved likewife for a' rear- guard 
of reſttve, to attach the re 

when the they penetrated to their ſtation, - 
T 4 They 
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They, had likewiſe moving towers catried 
on great waggons, which were drawn by fix- 
teen oxen»; Inu theſe atowers were twenty 
men who., threw ſtones, and javelins. They 
were placed behind the hody of reſerve; and 
aſſiſted the troops when they were tepulſed 
and thrown. into diſorder, to rally and renew 
the charge. Ni 131 ech e 1 
Tbe chariots armed with ſcythes were 
much uſed, as we haye already informed the 
reader. They commonly placed them in the 
van, but ſometimes on the wings of the army, 
when they werd afraid of being ſurrounded by 
the enemy. ett 530 tr an e Ae. 
Such was the knowledge of the ancients in 
the art of war. But we do not find that their 
military experience made them complete ge- 
nerals. They were not famed. for chooſing 
advantageous ſituations, for tranſporting the 
war into a ; plentiful, country; for availing 
themſelves of defiles, either to moleſt the 
enemy in their march, or to defend them- 
ſelves againſt their attacks; for laying artful 
ambuſcades; for n protracting a 
campaign ; for avoiding a deciſive engage · 
ment with an army ſuperior in, ſtrength; 
and for reducing it to diſtreſs by political de- 
lays. Neither do we find that they endea- 
voured to defend, their right and left wing 
with a river, marſh, or eminence, and by 
thoſe natural ſecurities to render the front of 
a ſmall army as ſtrong as that of a greater; 
and to put it out of the enemy's. power to ſur- 
round it. 01H 1197 5 ene! "We. 
. Ec 
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pe We find, bowever, in the, hiſtory of the 


fielt — of Cyrus agaiaſt the Arme- 
nians and Babylogians, ſome biginnings, or 


elements of this part of the art of war, whioh. 
were not much improved. But. time, reflec- 
tion, experience taught the great com · 
manders of later ages all e all 
the ſtratagems of war: and we ſee how ad- 

mirably, they were uſed iin the wars between 
e Romans, by Annĩ- 
bal, Fabius, Scipio, and the other generals of 
either nation - 5 5 e | 
e hay” "Dt as ny wrt aliens 


il bon Geo hand: * 


4 wo 1B attack and defence of rs va | 6 


he ak in auscldgg and! a 
fortified places, did all that — — 
from the nature of their arms, and from the 
improvements which in their = ben foam. 
pH etc ng 71 9 ' £151) 


_ Their attack of places. 5 2 oy 


The *y way of attacking fortified piles 
was the * They inveſted — town 
with a wall, in which, — proper difanges, 
were redoubts and arſenals this wall w 

ſurcounded with a deep diteh well paliſaded ; ; 
to prevent the beſieged from making ſallies, 
and from receiving troops or proviſions. They 
then waited. patiently till famine ſupplied. the 
defects of art. Hence the length of the ſieges 
which are mentioned by ancient writers. 
The ten years ſiege of Troy that of Azoth 


% by 


-4 
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by Pfammitichus,” which laſted nine 
The ſiege of Babylon might have been 
its pry reps had 


of very long durition (for 


en . was wry: 0 they 110 
vented ſealing, which was effected by apply- 
ing many ladders to the walls of a town, and 
by the rer er up hol 


To render ang! im practicable, the — 
of towns were built high, and the towers 
with which they were flanked, higher ; theſe 
heights the ſcaling ladders could. not reach, 
Another method was then to be invented to 
furmount the height of the ramparts; they 
built moving towers of wood higher than the 
walls, with which they a d them. 
On the top of the tower, which was a kind of 
platform, ſoldiers were placed; who, with 
darts and arrows, and with the baliſtæ and 
catapultz, cleared the ramparts of their defen- 


ladders, 


ders. Then from a lower ſtory of the tower, 


they let down # ſort of draw- bridge, which 
they reſted on the walls, F rom this bridge 
aſcended into the town. 

A third method was uſed, that orteried 
the fiepes. They made breaches in the walls 
with battering rams, The battering ram was 
a huge beam, with a ſtrong head of iron or 
braſs, which was driven againſt the walls with 
the utmoſt force, Of theſe rams chere were 
different kinds, I ſhall explain —_ _— 

y 
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ly in my dictionary, as well as the other ma- 


chines of war. eher 

They had — ; that of ſapping 
—— which was practiſed with two 
views. They made 2 ſubterranean paſſage 
under the walls into the town; Or, after they 
| had propped the foundation of the wall, they 
filled the cavity with all ſorts of combuſtible 
matter, which, when it was ſet on fire, burn- 
ed the props: 
down a part of the wall. 

a. Their defence of — — _ 


gard to the fortifying and defending of ee 


it appears that all the eſſential rules followed 
by modern engineers, were known and 

tiſed dy the ancients. They ewe the 

environs of the town, to prevent the approach 
of the enemy; their ditches! were deep, and 
palifaded ; their ramparts were thick, and 
fenced with brick or ſtone; that the battering, 
ram might not be able to demoliſh them; 
they were very high, that the ſcaling of them 
might be likewiſe impracticable. They had. 
their projecting, or ſalient towers, to which 
our modern baſtions that flank the curtains, 
owe their origin; they had many ingenious 
machines to diſcharge arrows, darts, javelins, 
and great ſtones with prodigious . 
Parapets, and battlements for the 

of the ſoldiers ;-— covered galleries — 4 
went round the wall, — were, as ſata. 


as 12 — behind 


the breaches and necks of the towers 
their ſallies too, to deſtroy the engines, and 
. af the n. i their counter - mines 

to 


and the foundation, and N 5 


* * 
- 
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to defeat the mines of the eneniy their cis 
tadels, which were the places of retreat for 
the beſieged in extremity; their laſt — 
when they were hard preſſed by the beſiegerot 
and by retiring into them they often rendered 
the taking of a town ineffectual, 'of made n 
honourable capitulatio . 
Theſe are almoſt all the articles of We wil 
cient fortification ; and they are the ſame with 
thoſe of the moderns, ſome changes being ex- 
| Tan whicl'" were 88 ng Ws —— 


5 . «0 
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The tote of the Perfian troops ME Cyrus, 


| We muſt not judge of the Perſian ve in 
later times, by their valour and merit in the 
reign of Cyrus. Mr. Boſſuet remarks,” that 
after the death of that prince, the Perfians. 
forgot the happy effects of a ſtrict —— — : 
of the Jadicious marſhalling of an/army;"'of 
order in marching and encamping; and 
of that vigilance and good conduct which 
makes a collective body of men move as har- 
moniouſly as one machine, Intoxicated with 
the pomp and parade of power and grandeur: 
relying more on force than on prudence, 
on num ory on choice; = * 
| had'provided' againſt x ch en 
thiy had collected an amends ar 


went to battle with reſolution bor -but . 
without order; and which was encumbered 
witha uſeleſs multitude who eſcorted and _— 
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ed the king and his grandees. For their lu- 
xury was ſo great, that in the army they were 


accompanied with all the elegance and mag · 
nificence of their court ; the king was attend 
ed in the camp by his wives and concubines, 
and by all his eunuchs. His tent was deco- 
rated with gold and ſilver plate, with a great 
uantity of other precious moveables; in 
t, with all the An of a er ne | 
nous: life. La 
| „An m thus e 4, and; embarraſſed 
with an exceſſive multitude of foldiers, was 
likewiſe incumbered with a prodigious num- 
ber of men who were not trained to arms. 
In this confuſion, it could not move in con- 
cert : orders were not given in time; and in 
an action, the motions of the army were tu- 
multuous: nor was it poſſible to prevent the 
tumult. Add to this, that they were under a 
neceſſity of engaging ſoon, and of marching 
rapidly from one country to another; for this 
immenſe body ſoon found itſelf in want; as' 
beſide its quick conſumption of the neceſſa- 
ries of life, it was eager for the gratifications 
of luxury and pleaſure. . And indeed it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how it could procure ſub- 
ſilence. + 
Pet with this i pitch and 
with this magnificence, which were dettimental 
to military ſucceſs, the Perſians aſtoniſhed and 
intimidated thoſe nations which were as little 
acquainted with the art of war as themſelves, 
And they who underſtood it, were. either 
weakened by their own. diviſions, or  over- 
* 3 | powered 
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| ed by the numbers of the enemy. Hence 
Egypt, proad as ſhe was of her antiquity, of 
her ſage inſtitutions, and of the con of 
her Seſoſtris, was ſubjugated by Perſia. The 
Perſians found it not very difficult to conquer 
Aſia minor, and even the Greek colonies, 
which the Aſiatie ſoftneſs had corrupted. But 
when they came to Greece, they found ſuch 
enemies as they had never oppoſed before: 
armies admirably diſciplined, brave and ex 
rienced generals, ſoldiers accuſtomed to live 
on a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, inured to every hard- 
ſhip, and formed to labour and agility from 
their earlieſt youth, by wreſtling, and the other 
exerciſes of their country.— Armies not nu- 
merous indeed, but reſembling thoſe compact 
and vigorous bodies, that ſeem all nerve and 
ſoul — ſo attentive too, and obedient to com- 
mand, ſo flexible to the orders of their gene- 
rals, that one ſpirit ſeemed to animate them 
all; in ſuch proportion and exactneſs did they 
move in beautiful a order. 12 
OE Did. p. $49. et. eqs 
ARATICLI III. 

Of the arts and ſciences. | 

As mankind ſettled firſt in Aſia after the de- 
luge, we may reaſonably conclude, that that 


country was the nurſe of the arts and ſciences, 
the remembrance of which had been, preſeryed 


by tradition, and which, owed their : reſtora» 
tion to human wants, oe ASH 
nnn ee 


1 ' % 
gf „ #5 „ * 
* 
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I need not inform the reader, that the con- 


tents of this third article refer not merely to 


the Perſians, but to the Afiatics in general. 
IR +; 47 SAT, LATE el 4 * * 

itte 1 e Woh | g 
T architefure, 


The conſtruction of the tower of Babel, and 
not long after the building of the famous ci- 
ties Babylon and Nineveh, which were deem- 
ed prodigies ; the magnificence of the vaſt 
palaces of the caſtern kings and nobles, con- 
ſiſting of many halls and apartments, and 
adorned with every embelliſhment of elegance 
and grandeur; The regularity and ſymmetry 
of the pillats and arches, multiplied and ele- 
vated one upon another the noble gates of 
the vitics z the breadth of the ramparts the 
height and ſtrepgth of the towers; the com- 
modious keys on the banks of the great rivers z 
the large and bold bridges over thoſe rivers; 
——theſe, and many other works, ſhow the 
great progreſs which architecture had made 
even in times of remote antiquity. z. 

_ YetIknow not, ſays Mr. Rolli the 
art had then reached that perfection to which, 
it afterwards arrived in Greece and Italy; 
whether the vaſt cdifices of Afia. and Egypt, 
which were ſo. highly celebrated by the an- 
cients, were as remarkable for their regula« 
rity, as for their extent and grandeur. I here 
allude (continues the author) to the five orders 
of architecture, to the Tuſcan, the Doric, the 
Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Compoſſto 


For 
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For I never meet with the Afiatic or Egyptian 
order: and hence J ſuſpect that the pillars, 
pilaſters, and other ornaments of their build 
ings, were not formed with the indiſpenſable 
= of A Hy and ſymmetry. 


Ibid. p. 845 544 


20. 
of muſic. 


| It is not ſurpriſing that in Aſia, a country 

extremely addicted to luxury, muſic, one of 
the moſt enchanting companions | of effemi- 
nate and joyous hours, was cultivated with 
great attention. The very names of the prin- 
cipal modes of the ancient muſic (modes which 
modern muſic has adopted via. the Dorian, 
the Phrygian, the Lydian, the Ionian, and the 
Kolian, iis ficiently prove to what country mu- 
fic owes its birth, or at leaſt, where it firſt 
made a conſiderable progreſs. We learn from 
holy ſcripture, that in the time of Laban, 
muſic and muſical inſtruments were in great 
repute in the e . in which he dwelt, vis.” 
in "Meſopotamia; among his other re- 
proaches to his ſon-in-law: Jacob, he com- 
plains, that _ his precipitate flight, he had 

ut it out of his power to conduct him and 
bis family — mirth, and with ſongs ;/ 
with tabret and with harp. Of the booty Tet 
apart by Cyrus for his uncle Cyaxares, two 
excellent female muſicians are mentioned, Who 
had accompanied a nenn war” 
made priſoners with her. Mn 

i 
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agen improvements 'miafie! teceived, froin | 


ncit nts,” 18% queſtion which/hak mbth 
2 ied” 1 5 Nag of the learned. & 
jon which kam never be derermined, uns 
tt ſeveral pieces of ancjent mäffc, written in 
the ancient manner, were erlibited tothe 
rye, and tried by the ear. But ene? 
Ip is not with the muß! as it is With the ſculp 
ture of the ancients, of which illuſtrious 1 
numents yer remain but none of their tis 
ficat productions oe ficſeribdſd which we 
12 — judge whether the ave or” moderr 0 
made ee de preference. 
is generally Howe that the welt 
were/aequtinted/'with the” ktlplg "(ym 
that“ is, the cqnceft of voices; ht Will: 264 
ments; and that of voices ee eee 
gether” Ibis Fkewilc agreed; ahi; they etcell. 
ed in the rythimus. Whatlie AR by 951 
mus is the aſſemblage of — DR 
fre, in certain order, and in certain propor- 
tions. To underſtand this definition we muſt 
obſerve, that the muſic of Mhich we are ſpeak- 
ing, was always ſung to the words of certain 
verſes; in which alf the ſyllables were long or 
hert; that the ſhort ſyllable was pronounced 
as quzek again as the Jeng: that conſequents 
Jy ther former made one time; and the latter 
two; and therefore the found which anſwer⸗ 
ed to this; continued twice as long as the ſound 
which correſponged; with the other; or in 
other words, it conſiſted of two times, the 
other but of ne; — that the verſes which. 
tere ſung; conſiſted of à certain number o 
Vo L. II. U feet, 
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= formed by the different combination of 
1 long and ſhort, ſyllables; and that he 
_ ryth - x, of; the ſong regularly followed the 
ND of the 3 As Theſc feet, whatever 
Lune their nature or extent, were always di- 
yided into two equal or unequal parts, the 
armer of 101 was called apc, elevation, 
ing., 125 the wig * n 
7 5 th e Iyt pug, of the ſong, wich 
1 to every MY," hy 1 was divid- 
to two p „ by rh 5 
us beat, —— — þ — Ne eee 
rupulous attention which the ancients 15 | 
Ws 9 10 of ſylables in their vocal muſic, 
eir rythmus much more regular and 


monious. than ours; 0 our poetry is not 
- by the meaſure of long and ſhort ſyl- 


bles; yet a good modern muſician, may 
BY - length of W 5 xpreſs the quantity 
of, yr ſy he eb. 54. 545. 


"\ 


e phyjic. 

We Ta 0 diſcover b. Fenn early times 
the or) in of phyfic; the ginnings of which, 
| 1 other arts and ſciences, were imper- 
ſe ect and rude. Herodotus, and after him 
Strabo obſerved, that it was a general cuſtom 
among the Babylonians, to expoſe their ſick 
ieh to the view of paſſengers, that they 
ht learn from them whether they had been 
flicted with their Au nme. and by what 
ae they had been cured. Hence many 


| have 
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have afferted, that phyſie js a genjectural and 


expemmental ſcience, entirely reſulting from 
ohlerxations made on the gatgr af different 
maladies, and on thoſe, things which arg far 
vourable or prejudicial to health. Expexie net, 
ve muſt own, is of great impotance z Hut it 
is not alone ſufficiant. The famous Hi na- 
crates did not .confine hiqſelf to expetienee s 
though it was of great ſetvice 4% him in his 
practice. In his time, all he had been fel 
and cured, conſecrated to Æſaulapias in his 
temple, a picture, in which they ſpecified abe 
remedies that had reſtored them to 7 


That celebrated phyſician copied "their me- 
moirs, which were of great advantage to him. 
.. Phyſic, in the time of the Trojad war, was 
in great uſe a9d eſteemn. Mic ulapum, who 
lixed in thoſe: days, is ſuppaſed to have been 
the ĩinventor of the art, in which; however, ha 
made conſiderahle improvements, hy his great 
eil ig botany, medicine, and ſutrgery: ſor 
io thoſe days theſe ſevetal ſei 


ences were all 
united under the denomivation of phy. 
The two ſons of Eſculapius, Podalirius and 
Mac haon, who commanded a part of theforces 
at the ſiege of Troy, were both excellent phy · 
ſicians add brave officers, and did as much 
ſetyice to the army in their phyſical, as in 
their military capacity. Nor did Achilles, in 
after times, nor Alexander, think the knows 
lodge of phyſio uſeleſs to a general, or beneath 
his dignity ; the ſormer bad learned it of Chi- 
ton the Centaur, and had taught it ta his 

| | La 2 1 - Sriend 
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friend Patroclus, who, in Homer, practiſes 
the art, and heals the wound of Eurypilus. 
That wound he healed by the application 
of a certain root, which immediately aſſuaged 
2 ain, and ſtopped the bleeding. Botany, 
at part of phyſie which treats of herbs 
phy plants, was very much known, and al“ 
moſt the only branch of the art that was uſed 
in early times. Virgil,” ſpeaking of a cele - 
brated phyſician, who was inſtructed in his 
art by Apollo himſelf, ſeems to confine” that 
profeion to the knowledge of imples —.— 


Heiße e ee ae, medends 
7 Maluit— — 1 


.; Nature herſelf 3 out to man kind thoſe 
innocent and falutary medicines ; ſhe ſeemed 
to invite us to make uſe of them. Gardens; 
fields; and:woods ſupplied the curer of diſ- 
caſes in great abundance and variety. Mine- 
rals, treacles, and othet compoſitions were 
not yet uſed; theſo were afterwatds invented 
by a cloſer and more ns Nady ors Na- 
ture 


Pliny ſays; that phy, which Aſculapics 


bad brought into great reputation about the 
time of the Trojan war, was ſoon after neglect- 
ed and Joſt, and lay buried in darkneſs till the 
time of the Peloponneſian war, when it was 
_ revived by Hippocrates, and reſtored to its 
ancient honour, This may be true with re- 
ſpect to Greece, but in Perſia we find that it 
was always cultiuvated, and held in great repu- 
tation. Cyrus the great, as Xenophon re- 

RK marks, 
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marks, always took with him to the army a cer- 
tain number of excellent phyſicians, whom he 
liberally rewarded, and whom he greatly re- 
ſpected: and he further obſerves, that this 
was a cuſtom eſtabliſhed of old among the 
Petſian generals, and that Cyrus the r 
acted in the ſame manner... 10 

It muſt yet be acknowledged, chat it was 
Hippocrates Who made the greateſt improve- 
ments in this ſcience; and though time, ſince 
his age, hath produced many phyſical diſco- 
veries, the ableſt judges ate ſtill of opinion, 
that he was the firſt, maſter in the art; and 
that his writings ſhould be principally ſtudied: 
by thoſe who are mene to excel in the 
medical m 29 uy 5 55. er ſeg. 


11 


. | S: _— 
Ne eee! OY 
* 2 the Greeks were — to - 

thought the inventors. of all the arts and; 
ſciences, they could never diſpute. with the 
Babylonians the honour; of having laid the 
foundations of alttonomy. The advantage- 


ous. ſiluation of Babylon, which was built 
upon an extenſive plain, where the fight. was 
not bounded by one mountain; the lerenity. . 
of the atmoſphere, in that country, which was, 

extremely favourable to the contemplation of, 
the ſtars; perhaps likewiſe the extraordinary; 
height af — tower of Babel, which ſeemed, 
to have been. intended for an obſervatory ;—: 
all. theſe be. invited this peoy le, 
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earctully to obſerve the various courſes of rhe 
heavenly bodies. The Abbe Renaudot, in a 
diſſertation on the ſphere, remarks, that the 
plain which in ſcriptore is called ShHinaar, and 
on which Babylon was built; is the plain 
which the Arabians call Sinjar, where, by the 
order of the Calif Almamon, the ſeventh of 
the Habaſſides, under whom the ſciences be- 
gan to flouriſh among the Arabians, aſtrono- 
mical obſervations were made, which for 
ſeveral ages directed the ſtudies of all the 
aſtronomers in Europe; and that more obſer- 
vations of the ſame kind were made in the 
ſame place three hundred years after, in the 
reign of the Sultan Gelaleddin Melickſchah, 
the third of the Seljakides. From theſe fads 
it appears, that the plain of Babylon was the 
propereſt ſituation in the world for the eye of 
the aſtronomer. | 
The Babylonians could not carry their ob- 
ſervations far, as they were not aſſiſted with 
| teleſcopes, which are of modern invention, 
and by the help of which, aftronomy has of 
late years been greatly improved. Whatever 
the obſervations of the Babylonians were, they 
Have not come down to us. Epigenes, a very 
table author, as we are told by Pliny, 
les of obſervations made during the ſpdce' 
ſever hundred and twenty years; and im- 
printed on ſquares of brick; they muff there.” 
fore haye commenced in 4 very remote anti- 
quity, Thole which are mentioned By Cal. 
liſthenes, one of Alezander'sphiloſophers; and 
of which the faid Calliftfients* gaye an ag. 
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count to Ariſtotle, comprehended one thov- 
ſand nine hundred and three years: conſe» 
quently. the firſt of them muſt have been 
made near the time of the deluge, and of the 
building of Babylon by Nimrod. 40 

We ſhould certainly pay the juſt eribute of 
gratitude and praiſe to the meinories of thoſs 
who invented and have improved this uſeful 

ſcience, which is not only of great fervice'to 
apriculture and navigation, by the knowledgo 

it gives us of the courſe: of the ay and of 
the uniform and aſtoniſhing proportion of 
days, months, ſeaſons, and years; but it like- 
wiſe greatly promotes the firſt of 0 ob- 
jects, religion; with which, as Plato obſerves, 
it is cloſely and neceſſarily connected; for 
it directly tends to inſpire us with a- great 
veneration of the Deity who governs the uni- 
yerſe with infinite wiſdom, and who is pre- 
ſent and attentive to all our actions. But at 
the ſame time we muſt lament the misfor- 
tune of thoſe philoſophers whom aſtronomy 
brought near to the Deity; and yet they found 
him not; becauſe they did not properly ſerve 
and adore him; becauſe they did not form 
their re by the rules of that divine model, 
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e aus, 12 
* As to the Babylonian and other eaftery; 


ophers, they were ſo: far from being 
57 to the * the Supreme Being, 
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by the ſtudy of aſtronomy. (vhich one would 
think would have: been its natural conſo- 
quence). that it ſunk them into! all the abſur- 
dity and impiety of judicial aſtrology, $5: that 
"falſe and preſumptuous ſcience! is termed; 
which ' pretends to judge of futurity by the 
knowledge of the ſtars; to foretell events hy the 
ſituation of the planets, and by their different 
aſpects a ſcience, which was juſtly deemed 
extravagance and delirium by the moli ſenſible 
writers of the ;pagan-world,-0 dehrrationem 
incredibilem] exclaims Cicero, where he re- 
futes the folly of thaſe aſtrologers (often 
called Chaldeans, from the country to which 
their ſcience awed its birth), who, in conſe- 
quence of the obſervations made, as they 
affirmed, by their predeceſſors, on all. paſt 
events; only for the ſpace of four hundred 
and ſeventy | thouſand years; pretended ta 
know aſſuredly, by the aſpect and combina» 
tion of the ſtars and planets at the inſtant of 
a child's birth, what would be the conſtitu- 
tion of his body; his genius, manners, actions, 
character win a word, all the cvents of his 
life, and its duration. Cicero expoſes many 
abſurdities of this ridiculous arts and aſks 
why, of the great. number of children that 
are born in the ſame moment, and therefore 
exactly under the aſpect of the fame ſtars, 
there are not two whoſe lives and fortunes are 
ſimilar. He further aſks, Whether all the 
men who at tbe battle of Cinna died: the 
ſame kind of 1 e act ne 
WORE SY NUHOOIA 07 0] kk 
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It is hardly credible that ſo abſurd an art, 
founded entitely on fraud and impoſture, 
ſhould have acquired ſo much eredit through» 
out the world, and in all ages. To the na- 
tutal curioſity, of man, ſays Pliny, to his de- 
Gre of knowing what is to befal him, this 
art owes all its prevalence; though part of 
its influence may perhaps be attributed: to 

the ſuperſtitions credulity of mankind, Who 
ate extremely delighted with the magnificent 
promiſes. of which theſe fortune-tellers ate 
never parſimoniou s nd 

Modern writers, and among others two. of 
our greateſt philoſophers, Gaſſendi and Ro- 
hault, have inveighed with great ſtrength of 
argument againſt this pretended ſcience, and 
have demonſtrated that it is equally unſup- 
ported by principles and experience. 

19. Of principles. — The heaven, according 
to the aſtrologers, is divided into twelve equal 
parts, This diviſon correſponds not with 
the poles of the world, but with thoſe of the 
zodiac. The twelve parts of heaven have 
each its attribute, as riches, knowledge, par 
rentage, &c. The moſt important and de- 
ciſive part is that which is neareſt the hori- 
zon; becauſe it is aſcending and -appeagingy 
above the horizon when a perſon comes inte 
the world. The planeis are divided into fax" 
vourable, malignant, and mixed; the aſpects 
of the planets, which. are only their. diſtances 
from one another, ate likęwiſe fortungte or 
adverſe, . I ſhall paſs over many ather hypo- 
theſes, all equally arbitrary; and I ſhall aſk a 

e ſenſible 
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ſenſible man, if he can admit them on the 
bate word of an impoſtor, without any proof; 
nay without even 4 | ſhadow of probability? 
The natal moment is the critical one, that on 
which all their ptedictions depend, But 
why not the moment of conception? Why 
de hot the ſtats at all influence the deſtiny 
of the child, during the nine months of its 
mother's ptegnancy? Can the aſtrologer; 
when we confider with what incredible rapi- 
dity the heavens move, ever be fure that he 
hath ſeized the exact and deciſive moment, 
that he has not miſtaken a point of time ioo 
ſoon or too late, for the true one? And would 
not that miſtake render all his other predie- 
tions falſe Many ſuch queſtions might be 


29, They can yet lefs boaſt that their 
ſeienee is ſupported by experience, Their 
ience could only reſult from their hav- 
g obſerved that certain events always fell 
out when the planets were in a certain ſitua- 
tion. Now all aſtronomers agree, that many 
thouſands of years muſt elapſe before the ſtars 
can be twice in the ſame relative ſituation ; it is 
 Indifputably true, that the aſpect of heaven 
to- mortow will be different from any aſpect 
it has had ſince the creation of the world. 
The reader may conſult the two philoſophers 
I bave mentioned, eſpecially Gaſfendi, who 
treats the ſubje more minutely than the 
 thet'; and he will be thoroughly convinced 
that judicial aſtrology Has no inf" 
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God, who alone penetrates futurity, be- 
cauſe he diſpofes its events with an uncon- 
troulable power, often in his oracles expoſes 
the ignorance of the celebrated Babylonian 
_ aſtrologers, Whony he treafs as fabricators of - 
lies; and he defies all the falſe gods to fore» 
tell events, promiſing that if they did, they 
thould participate his worſhip. ' He enume⸗ 
rates to the city of Babylon all the miferics 
with which ſhe ſhall be overwhelmed above 
two hundred years after his prediction; he 


tells Her, that none of her ines os 


who had flattered her with the aſſurances of a 
1 grandeur, which they pretended to 
)ave fead in the ſtars, ſhould be able to aver 
the judgment, or even to foreſee the time 5 
its accompliſhment. Indeed, how. ſhou 
they? Lines at the very time, 6f its extcytions 
when Belſhazzar, the laſt King of Babylon, 
ſaw a hand come out of the wall, and write 
on it unknown charatters, the Magi, ha 
_ deans, Augurs, in 4 word, al the pretende: 
ſages of the country, could not even fead th | 
writing? Here ek we ſee aſtrology | ind 
mage convicted of ignorance and blind: 
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a The moſt. ancient and prevailing idolatry 
was that which adored the Sun and Moon. 
This idolatry was founded on a miſtaken gra- 
fitude, which, inſtead of aſcending up to the 
Deity, ſtopped ſhort, at the veil which at once 
concealed 'and diſcovered him. With the 
leaſt reflection it might have diſtinguiſhed the 
ſoveteign who commanded, from the miniſter 
WRIT bene. i bed od 
In all ages mankind have been convinced, 
of the neceſſity of an intercourſe between God 
and man; and adoration ſuppoſes, that the 
Deity, is both attentive to human deſires, and 
able to fulfill them. But the diſtance of the 
ſun and moon is an obſtacle to this inter- 
courſe. Weak man endeavoured in ſome de- 
Tree to remove this impediment, by putting 
his hand to his mouth, and then raiſing it to- 
wards thoſe falſe deities, He implied by that act, 
that he wiſhed to be united to them. Job 
congratulates himſelf on having  abſtained 
from this cuſtom, which was praCtiſed. over 
all the Eaſt. —Chap. xxxi. ver. 26, 27,—* It 
«'] beheld the ſun. when it ſhined, or the 
« moon walking in brightneſs; and my heart. 
« hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth 

« hath kiſſed my hand.“ | 
The Perſians adored the ſun, and particu- 
larly the riſing ſun, with the profoundeſt ve- 
neration, To him they conſecrated a mag- 
, ; nificeat 
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nificent 5 With the 95 Yorks 55 
could purchaſe. They ſometimes acrifice 
oxen to bim. The name of this. god, ajnong 
ee Perſians was Mithra. 

a natural conſequence of their adoration 
of e ſun, they Hkewiſe paid a A ve⸗ 


neration to fire; always ibvoked it. 
theit ſacrifices, carried it with great, 1 0 


. 


before = king, in all his marches, truſt 
the keep ey, their 85 fire, e as they 


tefal. , err down Hr heaven, 105 none 
ut the Magi; and would Habe Jooked 
It as the greateſt of misfortunes, If they 1 | 


it go out, | Hiſtory informs us, that e 105 


for Heracliùs, in his War with the Per 
demoliſhed ſeveral, of their, temples, 
among the” reft, "the cha pel, "which the 
fete fire bad been Hef rv tilt” bis. "fims Kas 
which occaffoged great 'afMidticy and 
ing through "the whole country, "Pte Fer 
fans like wiſe honouted the Wig, r, the Eart th, 
and the Wide, 46 fo tan dee. 

The cruel cEremotly © burning "Bak 55 
dren was undbubtedi) A dee of the 
adoration” which" they aid to fire: for t at 
element was worſhipped both by the Pecfian by 
and Babylontans. his ſcripture accuſes t 
re iy of Meſopbtamia, from whom the'Sa- 

ritans were 4 colony, of this barbarous 
cuſtom. We know that it prevailed i in 55 
ptovinces of Aſia. 

Beſides theſe, the Perfians had two deities 
whoſe” diſpenſations were of oppoſite. kinds, 
The name of the one was Oromaſdes, char 

that 
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latte r the, auſe of . che wet 
Ly het 12 2 ſtatues, nor temples, 


nor een to their gods; they offered th — 
ſacrifices in the open. air, generally. 
mouhtains ar Sis. Roe Nin K a 
2M 1 proceſſi on, 


4 15 1 poſed that ( Cyrus, the vn ki 

1 5 I the t 7 ples of Greece, 2 wy 
vice aßd requeſt the Mag, who 95A 451 
injurigus to th $5 upreme | igcloſe 
im Lien lim to whom den fl l 1 10 Are 
We d whole, manſon or temple 8 the 


1859 thinks, that the cuſtom. af the 
2 11 dwaps in erecting 10 to 
the gods i e 8 wg 4 ſage; ang ; 
roduQive, of piety, For it implied, 
1 7 gov I ed eee wn there 
rk it eie on th E mi the. peapl E 
. 4 Ve 85 4 Aua hath 
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fie nes oh Romans had 
gods without ſtatues fox 


HR i and 1 rey years, he add 
Fo. ie ſtill pre 15 45 ge 
eir rel n cen. frees, 
em, ie D Ke h adbus mode 
« caſtins Dii oller warens. . And h 
Rtcengthens his opinion by einig the example 
FC has nation. 115 
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policy, to a —.— and, th 5 
was i lawn e P A 
in thoſe matters, without; the N 
bon, which, was granted, in favgur: 
miſtocles, from the prince is great. regard 
that diſtinguiſhed perſon, as it is remar 0 by 
Plutarch, ..., - 7% 
This hpdy, and knowledge, of religiags 
which made Plato detine 1 ar. the, 
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diſpeaſably obliged to recgite 
rom 
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frbni'the Magf; to learn from them both the 


hib converſation with them thoſe ptinciples' 
by which he acquired ſo much” teſpect and 
vencration in Greece; excepting the metemp- 
ſychbfis, which he learned of the Egyptians, 
an& by w ich he corrupted the ancient doc- 
tine ofthe Magi concerning the immortality 
of the ſoul. es JE CE eee ee LI IO BOL 19 a la 

It is generally agreed, that Zoroaſter was 
the formder of this ſect; but authors are of 
different opinions concerning the time in 
which he lived. What Pliny ſays on this 
ſubject, may reconcile their opinions, as Dr. 
Pridęaux judicioufly obſerdes. We read in 
that author, that there were two perſons, 
named Zoroaſter, between whoſe lives there 
was the diſtance of about ſix hundted years, 
The former was the founder of the Magi, 


about 
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about the year of the wotld 2900; and the 
latter, who lived betwixt the reign of Cyrus 
and that of Darius un pen was the e 
of the ſe; 2 
Idolatry, throughout the eaſtern connthy, | 
was divided into two prineipal ſects; that of 
the Sabeans, who adored images; and that of 
the Magians, who worſhipped fire. The for- 
mer of theſe ſects had its riſe among the 
Chaldeans. Aſtronomy was their principal 
ſcience; and they — ſtudied the —— 
planets, which they believed were inhabited by 
as many divinities, who were to thoſe orbs 
what the ſoul of man is to his body. Hence 
they repreſentad Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apol- 
lo, Mercury, 
by feven ſtatues, in which they imagined thoſe 
deities: were as really preſent as in the planets 
themſelves, This worſhip was ſpread” from 
Chaldea throughout the Eaſt; 'thenee it 
paſſed" into Egypt, and afterwards it was 
adopted by the Greeks; by whom it was 
pagated through all the weſtern nations. 

To the ſect of the Sabeans that of the Magi 
was diametrically oppoſite, which alſo took 
its riſe in the Eaſt. The Magi abhorred 
images, and worſhipped God only in the form 
of fire; they deemed that element, on account 
of its purity, brightneſs, activity, ſubtlety, 1 
cundity, and incorruptibility, the moſt 
fect ſymbol of the Deity. They owed t 
origin to Perſia; they were multiplied — 
5 in that country and in India; and there they 

Vor. II. | & continue 
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continue to this day. Their chief doctrine was, 
that there were two principles; the one the 
cauſe of all good, the other of all evil. The 
former was repreſented by light, and the 
. other by darkneſs, as their proper ſymbols. 
The —. being they named Yaſdan, or Or- 
muzd; the evil one Abraman. The former 
is by the Greeks called Oromazdes, the latter 
Arimanius. Therefore when Xerxes prayed 
that his enemies might always be impelled by 
divine influence to baniſh their beſt and 
braveſt citizens, as they had exiled Themi- 
ſtocles, he addreſſed his petition to Arima- 
nius, the evil god of the Perſians, and not to 
Oromazdes, the author of good. | 
Concerning theſe two gods they were "of 
different opinions: ſome thought that they 
were both eternal; others that the good dei 
was eternal, the other created, But they al 
agreed in this, that there would be a conti- 
— poſition between theſe two gods to the 
— * world; that then the good deity 
Gould conquer the evil one, and they ſhould 
each bave. his own world;—that the good 
deity ſhould; in hit world, be the god of all 
1 men; and the evil one, in hit, the god 
of all the wicked. 
Ihe ſecond Zoroaſter, who lived in the 
ane of Darius, undertook to reform, in ſome 
articles, the ſyſtem of the' Magi ; which for 
many ages had been the predominant religion 
of the Medes and Perſians ; but after the 


death * the chiefs of that ſe&, who _ 
« the 
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the crown, and aſter the maſſacre of their ad- 
herents, it fell into great contempt. It js 
thought that he firſt taught in Ecbatana. 
The principal change which he made in the 
religion of the Magi, was, that inſtead of the 
fundamental dogma; maintained before, that 
there were two ſupreme *principles, the one 
the author of all good, whom they called 
Light; the other the author of all evil, whom 
they named Darkneſs; and that by thoſe opr 
poſite beings the univerſe was made—Inſtead 
of this doctrine he 1nculcated the belief of an 
Intelligent Principle, ſupetior to the other 
two; viz. a Supreme! God, the author both 
of light and darkneſs; who, by the mixture of 
theſe two principles, made all things accord- 
ing to his pleaſure. 7 1 171 of 
But to avoid making God the author of 
evil, his doctrine was, that there was one 
Supreme Being, ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, and in- 
dependent; that under him there were two 
angels; one, the Angel of Light, who is the 
author of all good; the other, the Angel of 
Darkneſs, who is the author of all evil; that 
theſe two angels, by the mixture of light and 
darknef, made all things that exiſt ; that they 
ate perpetually at war with each other; that 
when the Angel of Light is ſuperior, good 
prevails over evil; and when the Angel of 
Darkneſs is vitorious, evil is predominant;; 
that this conflict ſhall continue to the 
end of the world; and that then there ſhall 
be a general reſurrection, and a day of judg- 
ment, on which all ſhall receive a juſt retri- 
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bution for their works. That after this, the 
Angel of Darkneſs and his diſciples ſhall 'be 
| baniſhed to their appointed place, where they 
ſhall ſuffer the puniſhment due to their crimes, 
in eternal obſcurity ;' and the Angel of Light 
and his diſciples ſhall likewiſe go to their place, 
where they ſhall be Tewarded for their good 
actions in eternal light; that the two prin- 
ciples and their adherents, and light and dark- 
neſs ſhall be then ſeparated for ever. Difci- 
ples of this ſect yet remain in Perſia and India; 
and they adhere to all theſe articles of their 
ancient faith, without any variation. 
1 need not remark, that almoſt all theſe ar- 
ticles, though altered in many circumſtances, 
agree in general with the doctrine of the ho- 
ly ſcriptures; which, it is evident, were not 
unknown to the two Zoroaſters, who probably 
both converſed with the people of God; the 
former in Syria, where the Iſraelites had been 
long ſettled ; the latter at Babylon, to which 
place the ſame people had been carried captive, 
and where Zoroaſter might confer with Da- 
niel himſelf, who was in very great credit and 
power at the Perfian court. " 
© Another reformation made by Zoroaſter in 
the ancient religion of the Magi, was, the 
building of temples, in which the ſacred fire 
"that he pretended he had brought down from 
heaven himſelf, was carefully preſerved. The 
prieſts watched it day and night, to prevent its 
-extinRtion.  ' Pbid. p. 554. et. ſeg. 


of 
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Of the Perſian manner of ſacrificing according 

4 10 Herodotus, + {1c 
When the Perſians ſacrificed to the gods, 
they raiſed no altar, they lighted no fire, they 
made no libation ; they had no muſic nor gar- 
lands; nor did they uſe flour ; the victim was 
led by the ſuppliant to an unpolluted place; 
who with a turban on his * and a wreath 
of myrtle, invoked the god to whom he was 
going to ſacrifice, When he had cut the vic- 
tim into pieces, and boiled it, he ſtrewed up- 
on it the cleaneſt and tendereſt herb he could 
find; trefoil was the herb commonly uſed on 
theſe occaſions. Then one of the Magi who 
was preſent, ſung an ode entitled Theogony, 
which the Perſians deemed of great power to 
propitiate the gods. Afterwards, he who had 
ſacrificed, took home a piece of the victim, of 

- which he diſpoſed as he thought proper. 
HERODOT, I. i. c. 132. 


Their dr Hates and their manner of burying 
| the dead. n 


There is nothing more horrible, nothing 

that gives us a ſtronger idea of the profound 
darkneſs into which idolatry had ſunk man- 
kind, than the public proſtitution of women 
at Babylon, which was not only authorized 
by law, but even commanded by the religion 
of the country, on an annual feſtival, cele- 
brated in honour of Venus, under the name of 


X 3 Mylitta, 
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Mylitta, whoſe temple, by this infamous ce- 
remony, became a place of debauchery. This 
cuſtom ſtill ſubſiſted when the Iſraelites were 
carried captive to that impious city; the inha- 
bitants of which are ſeverely reprehended for 
it by the prophet Jeremiah, 
Nor had the Perſians better apprehenſions 
of the dignity and ſanctity of marriage. Ido 
not allude to the multitude of wives and con- 
cubines with whom their kings filled their 
ſeraglios, and of whom they were as jealoug 
as if they had had but one wife, keeping them 
all ſhut up in ſeparate apartments, under a 
ſtrict guard of eunuchs, and not ſuffering them 
even to have communication with one ano- 
ther. It ſtrikes one with horror to read their 
contempt of the common laws of nature. In- 
ceſt with a ſiſter was permitted by their laws, 
or at leaſt by the Magi, thoſe. pretended ſages 
of Perſia, Neither did a father reſpect his 
daughter, nor a mother her ſon. We read 
in Plutarch, that Paryſatis, the mother of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, who was induſtrious to 
gratify her ſon, perceiving that he had con- 
ceived a violent paſſion for Atoſſa, one of his 
own 'daughters, was ſo far from ng it, 
that ſhe Geol him to marry E om rid, 
culed the laws and opinions of the Greeks, 
and with a ſhametul exceſs of flattery, ſaid to 
her fon———** Has not God given you to the 
« Perſians to determine for them what is in · 
„ genuous and what is baſe, what is virtu- 
Reer. | 


This 
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This horrid cuſtom continued till the time 
of Alexander, who, when he became maſter 
of Perſia by the defeat and death of Darius, 
made a law to ſuppreſs it. Theſe enormities 
may convince us, that we were delivered 
the goſpel from the moſt deplorable ſtate of 
Barbariſm; and that human wiſdom is but 
' a weak barrier againſt the 'moſt deteſtable 
crimes. | t 

I ſhall finiſh this article with a conciſe ac- 
count of their manner of burying their dead. 
The Eaſtern nations, and particularly the Per- 
| fans, did not erect funeral piles, nor did they 
burn their bodies. Thus we find that Cyrus, 
when he was at the point of death, charged 
his family to inter his body, to reſtore it tothe 
ground. —Theſe are his very expreſſions; by 
which he implies, that he thought his origin 
was from the earth, and that to her he ſhould 
return ; and the burning of the body of Amaſis 
king of Egypt, was the laſt of the many in- 
dignities with which it was treated by Cam- 
byſes ; for it was equally repugnant- to the 
practice of the Egyptians and the Perſians. 
The former incruſted their dead bodies with 
wax, to preſerve them the longer from cor- 
ruption. Rol L. HisT. ANC, tom. i. p. 560. 


Several particulars concerning the manners of 
the Perfians. From Herodotus. 


Like other nations, they celebrated their 
birth-days with profuſe entertainments. On 
thoſe days the rich Perſians treated their 

X 4 friends 
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friends with whole oxen, camels, horſes, and 
aſſes, roaſted. But a birth- day was not fatal 
to large beaſts among the poor; it was cele- 
brated by them with ſmall animals. - On other 
days they ate little animal food; they had, 
indeed, a variety of diſhes, which were not 
very luxurious. Hence the Perſians ſaid of 
the Greeks, that they roſe from table with 
an appetite; becauſe after their meat they had 
nothing ſerved that was worth eating: - and 
that if a variety of good things was ſet before 
them, they would not quit the table ſo ſoon, 
but would eat more. But if the Perſians ate 
little animal food, they drank much wine. 
They never thre up, nor made water, but in 

rivate ; and theſe cuſtoms they retained in 
the days of Herodotus. 

They commonly deliberated on the moſt 
important affairs after drinking. But the 
maſter of the houſe in which the council had 
been held, recapitulated to them before they 
drank again, the opinions of the preceding 
day: and if in the morning, they approved 
the reſolution they had taken, they put it in 
execution; if they diſapproved it, it was not 
followed. They likewiſe uſed to examine and 
determine, when they had drank, the con- 
ſultations which they had held in the morn; 
in 

When they met in the ſtreet, their differ- 
ence of rank was known by their ſalutatiogs. 
If they were equals, they kiſſed the mouth of 
each other; i if one was rather inferior to the 
other, 
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other, they ſaluted on the cheek ;—but if they 


were of very unequal rank, the inferior pro- 


ſtrated himſelf before his ſuperior. © They par- 
ticularly reſpected their neareſt neighbours; 


and others, in proportion to their vicinity to 
their own habitations; thoſe who lived re- 


mote from them they held in no eſteem. 


They deemed themſelves the moſt virtuous 
and braveſt nation in the world; they thought 
that there was virtue and courage in other 


countries only as they lay near Perſia; — and 


they counted thoſe who inhabited territories 
at a great diſtance from theirs, the moſt cow- 


ardly and profligate of mortals, | 
The Perſians adopted the cuſtoms of ſtran- 
gers more than any other nation. They wore 
a veſt made in the faſhion of the Medes, and 
thought it much more elegant than their own; 


and they uſed Egyptian arms. They were ex- 


tremely deſirous to enjoy any pleaſure they 
heard mentioned. Next to courage and vir- 
tue, a numerous progeny did them the great. 
eſt honour: he who was the father of many 
children, received annual recompences and 
preſents from the king. From five years of age 


to twenty they taught their ſons only three 


things; to ſhoot, to ride, and to ſpeak 
truth. A father never ſaw his ſon till he was 
five years old: till that time, he was under 
the care of women. This cuſtom was obſerv- 
ed among them, that if the child died before 


he was five years old, the grief of the father 


might not be ſevere. 
» The 


% 
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The Perſian laws ordered a maſter to eſti · 
mate the merit of a ſervant againſt his faults ; 


and notto puniſh him while the former pre- 


ponderated. They inſiſted that a legitimate fa- 
ther or mother had never been killed by their 
ſon ; and that whenever a thorough inquiry 
was made into a parricide, it was proved that 
jt had been committed by a baſtard or a ſuppo- 
ſititious ſon, The Perſians were not ſuffered 
to mention thoſe actions which were prohi- 
bited by their laws. 0 
If a Perſian had the leproſy, or a ſimilar 
diſcaſe, he was excluded from his town, and 
was not ſuffered to have any intercourſe with 
his countrymen ; for ſuch maladies, they 
t, were inflicted on thoſe perſons who 
bad offended the ſun. But they obliged a fo- 
reigner thus infected, to leave their country; 
and for the ſame reaſon they killed all their 
white pigeons. They never polluted their 
rivers with any excrement, nor with any o- 
ther offenſive matter; for they held them in 
particular veneration, HexoDoT.bÞ,i.c, 133. 


ſeq. 5 
ARTICLE V. 


The cauſes of the decline of the empire of the 
Perſians, and of the change in their manners, 


When we compare the Perſians before Cy- 
rus and in the reign of that prince, with the 
Perſians under his ſucceſſors, we can hardly 
believe that they were the ſame people; and 

| we 
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we are convinced, by their fate, of a momentous 
truth, viz. that a decline of manners in 2 
ſtate i is followed by a decline of empire. 

I ſhall conſider the four principal cauſes: that 
praduced a change in the Perſjan empire. 
Magnificence and luxury carried to great ex- 
ceſs—the extreme ſubjection of the people, 
which at length became a moſt deplorable 
ſtate of flavery—the bad education of their 
princes, which was the ſource of all the dif 
orders in their government—and their want 
of faith in the execution of their * and 


reaties 
19 


Of tbeir luxury and magnificence. 0 


The Perſian troops in the reign of Cyrus, 
from the temperate and hardy life to which 
they were inured from their infancy, were in- 
vincible. Their drink was water; their food 
was bread and pulſe; they ſlept upon the 

nd; they habituated themſelves to the 
levereft labours ; they deſpiſed the greateſt dan- 
gers. The nature of their country, which 
was rough, woody, and mountainous, con- 
tributed to make them robuſt ; therefore Cy- 
rus would neyer ſuffer them to migrate. to 3 
more genial ſail, The education of the an- 
cient Perfians, which was not left to the ca- 
price of parents, but was ſubje& to the au- 
thority and direction of the magiſtrates, and 
regulated upon princij ples productive of the 
public 
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public good, prepared them for obſerving at 
all times, and in all places, an exact and ſe- 
vere diſcipline, Add to this the influence of 
the prince's example, whoſe ambition it was 
to ſurpaſs all his ſubjects in regularity ; who 
was the moſt abſtemious perſon in his manner 
of living, the plaineſt in his dreſs, the moſt 
inured to hardſhips and fatigues, the braveſt 
and moſt intrepid in war. What might not 
be expected from ſoldiers thus exerciſed and 
formed? ——And by them Cyrus conquered 
a great part of the world. | 

After all his victories he exhorted his army 
and people not to degenerate from their an- 
cient virtue, not to loſe the glory they had 
acquired, but carefully to preſerve that ſim- 
plicity, temperance, and Jove of labour, by 
hich it had been obtained. But perhaps (as 
Mr. Rollin obſerves) Cyrus himſelf, at -that 
very time, ſowed the ſeeds of that luxury that 
ſoon overſpread and corrupted the whole na- 
tion. In that auguſt ceremony, in which he 
firft ſhewed himſelf in public to his new-con- 
quered ſubjects, that he might raiſe their ut- 
moſt reſpect and admiration of royalty, he 
diſplayed to them a moſt brilliant and dazzling 
magnificence, Among other articles of ſplen- 
dour, he changed his own dreſs and that of 
his officers ; he gave them all garments made 
after the faſhion of the Medes, and ſhining 
with gold and purple, inſtead of their Perſian 
clothes, which were extremely ſimple. 1 
| 1 
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This prince had not reflected on the conta- 
gious example of a court, on the paſſion of 
mankind for brilliant and ſtriking extetnals; 
on their eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from their neighbours by a contemptible pre- 
eminence which is acquired merely by wealth 
and vanity, He had not conſidered that this 
example, and this propenſity infallibly cor- 
rupt the purity of ancient manners, and in- 
troduce, by degrees, a general and predomi- 
nant taſte for extravagance and luxury. 
And this extravagance” and luxury were in 
Perſia carried to an exceſs that ſeemed the ef- 
fect of madneſs. The prince took with him 
all his wives to war; and with what à train 
and pomp they were attended, the reader will 
eaſily imagine. The officers imitated their 
ſovereign in proportion to their rank and abili- 
ty. They pretended that the ſight of the ob- 
jects that were deareſt to them, would ſtimu- 
lite them to fight with the greater reſolution; 
but the real cauſe of all this retinue and pomp 
was, their love of pleaſure, by which they 
were vanquiſhed and enſlaved before they en- 
gaged the enemy. | wt poly, 
When they took the field, the ſplendour of 
their tents and chariots, and the luxury of their 
tables, exceeded the magnificence and ſenſu- 
ality of their domeſtic life. The moſt exqui- 
ſite meats, the rareſt and moſt expenſive game 
were provided for the prince wherever he was 
encamped. His veſſels of ſilver and gold were 
innumerable; inſtruments of luxury, not of 


victory, 


- 
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victory, fays a hiſtorian; they might attract 
and enrich, they could not gt and defeat an 
ex I. 

I cannot ſee the renſons that induced Cyrus | 
to change his conducł in the laſt years of his 
life. We muſt indeed allow, that the Ration 
of kings demands a ſuitable grandeur and mag- 
i eſpecially. on extraordinary occa- 
ſions. But the rea and conſ pieuous merit of 
thoſe princes who are * reat, is always 
an advantageous ſubſtitute for what they 
ſeem to loſe by retrenching from their pomp 
and ſplendour, - Cyrus himſelf had . — by 
experience, that a king will gain greater and 
more laſting teſpect by a ſage. conduct, than 
by expence and * 8 that his ſub- 
jects are more firmly attached to him by con- 
fidence and affection, than by a vain admi- 
ration of ſuperfluous magnificence. 

However that was, Cyrus's laſt example be- 
came very contagious. A taſte for extrava- 
gance and pomp ſpread from the court into 
the towns and- provinces, in a little time in- 
feed the whole nation, and was one of the 
principal cauſes of the ruin of that empire 
which he bimfelf had founded. 

What I have here ſaid of the fatal effects 
of luxury is not peculiar to the Perſian em- 
pire. The moſt judicious hiſtorians, the moſt 
enlightened philoſophers, the profoundeſt po- 
liticians, all lay it down as à certain and in- 
diſputable maxim, that luxury never fails to 
wellen and deſtroy the * moſt flouriſhing 

ſtates: 
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ſtates: and the experience of all ages and na- 
tions but too clearly demoaſtrates the truth of 
their obſervation, 

What then is this ſubtle poiſon which i is 
_ concealed under the allurements of luxury and 
pleaſure, which at once enervates the vigour of 
body and mind ? It is eaſy to trace its operation 
and effects. Are men accuſtomed to @ ſoft 
and voluptuous, life fit to undergo the hard- 
ſhips and fatigues of war — ſuffer the 
rigour of the ſeaſons; to endure hunger and 
thirſt ; to paſs. whole nights without fleep; 
to lead a life of continual-aQtion and'exerciſe; 
to face danger; to deſpiſe death? Luxury 
and voluptuouſneſs naturally and neceflarily 
tender men ſubject to a multitude: of factitious 


Wants, make their happineſs depend upon a 


thouſand trifling conveniences and — — 
ties, without which they are 2 —— 
tach them to life by many def 2 
which annihilate the generous ves to glo- 
ry, zeal ſor the — love of countty, 
contempt of danger and of death: — for death 
would in a moment deprive them of all thoſe 
objects that conſtitute their felicity. 


Bid. p. 563 44 


29, | 
Of the flavery of the Pb. 
We are told by Plato, that the ſervitude to 


which the Perfians degenerated, was one cauſe 


of the declenſion of their empire. aa 
y 
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edly ſtates owe not their ſecurity and military 
reputation to the number, but to the courage 
and vigour of their troops: and it is finely re- 
marked by an ancient poet, that A man 
«© loſes with his liberty, half of his virtue.“ 
He is no longer intereſted in the proſperity of 
the ſtate from which he deems himſelf an 
alien; and having loſt the principal motives 
of his attachment to it, he becomes indiffe- 
rent to the ſucceſs of public affairs, to the glory 
or welfare of his countty, in which his cir- 
cumſtances allow him to claim no ſhare, and 
by which his private condition cannot be im- 
proved. The reign of Cyrus was the reign of 
liberty, That prince never ated in an arbi- 
trary manner; nor did he think that a deſpo- 
tie power was worthy of a king, or that there 
was any glory in commanding ſlaves. His 
tent was always open; he received every one 
who deſired to ſpeak with him. He was vi- 
ſible, acceſſible, and affable to all; heard com- 
plaints, obſerved and rewarded merit; invited 
to his table not only his miniſters and gene- 
'rals, but even ſubalterns, and ſometimes whole 
companies, His frugality and ſimplicity of 
life enabled him to give many entertainments. 
The aim of his hoſpitality was to animate 
his officers and ſoldiers, to inſpire them with 
| Intrepidity,: to attach them, to his . perſon ra- 
ther than to his dignity, and to make them 
warmly eſpouſe his glory, and ſtill more the 
intereſt and proſperity of the ſtate, This is 
the true art. of governing and commanding ; 
' | ö 118 
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its mode is gentle; but its influence is certain, 
ſtrong, and deciſive. | 

With what pleafure do we read Xenophon's 
account of the fine turns of wit, of the acute- 
neſs and pertinence of repartee ; of the deli- 
cate raillery, of the amiable cheerfulneſs and 
gaicty that enlivened thoſeentertainments,from 
which all pomp and luxury were baniſhed, 
and whoſe principal poignancy was an eaſy, 
agreeable, and genteel freedom, which, far 
from weakening the reſpect for the prince, 
ſtrengthened it with its beſt conſtituents, 
the affection and homage of the heart, A 
ſoveteign, by this conduct, doubles, triples 
the force of his army at a ſmall expence. 
Thirty thouſand men thas treated, are prefer- 
able to millions of ſuch ſlaves as the Perſians 
afterwards became. The truth of what I aſ- 
ſert was evident- in a deciſive action. Xeno- 
phon, in his account of the battle of Thym- 
bræa, in which Cyrus's horſe fell under him, 
obſerves of what conſequence it is to a gene- 
ral to be loved by his troops. The danger of 
the king was that of every ſoldier; and the 
army, in that action, performed incredible 
exploits. | 

The conduct of Cyrus was not imitated by 
his ſucceſſors. Their only care was to ſup- 
port the pomp of majeſty; and we muſt allow 
that their enſigns and ornaments did not a 
little contribute to that end. A richly em- 
broidered and flowing purple robe, a tower- 
ing turban, encircled with a magnificent dia- 

Vox. II. * dem; 
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dem; a golden ſceptre, a ſuperb throne, a 
numerous and brilliant court, a great number 
of guards and officers, —all theſe appen- 
dages made royalty ſplendid and ſtriking. But 
did they give perſonal, inherent merit to the 
king? How contemptible is the monarch 
in a political as well as in a moral light, who 
owes all his influence to his ſtation and its 
emblems? | 

Some eaſtern kings, to make their perſons 
more reſpected, kept themſelves generally 
ſhut up in their palaces, and were ſeldom vi- 
ſible to their ſubjects. Dejoces, the firſt king 
of the Medes, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
introduced this policy, which afterwards be- 
came common in all the oriental countries, 
But it is an error to ſuppoſe, that a prince 
cannot deſcend from royal ſtate without inju- 
ring his dignity, Artaxerxes was not miſled 
by this errour. Plutarch informs us, that he 
and his queen Statira were viſible and acceſ- 
ſible to their ſubjects; and they were the 
more reſpected for their condeſcenſion and 
affability. 

No ſubject, among the Perſians, was per- 
mitted to appear before the king, without 
proſtrating himſelf before him; and in the 
law that enjoined this abject homage, which 
by Seneca is juſtly ſtyled 4 Perfian ſervitude, 
Perficam ſervitutem, foreigners were likewiſe 
comprehended. We find that in later times 
many Greeks refuſed to comply with it; 
deeming the ceremony which it preſcribed 

unworthy 


\ 
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unworthy of men who had been born and 
bred in the boſom of liberty. Some, leſs de- 
licate, ſubmitted to it, though with much re- 
luctance; and we are told that one of them, 
to elude the ignominy of the ſervile proſtra- 
tion, when he approached the monarch, 
dropped his ring, that it might be thought 
he ſtooped to take it from the ground, and 
not to adore Perſian majeſty, But it would 
have been a heinous crime in a native of the 
country to heſitate a moment to pay a ho- 
mage. which his king exacted with extreme 
rigour. 7 
What we read in ſcripture of two kings, 
one of whom commanded all his ſubjects, on 
pain of death, to proſtrate themſelves before 
*s image; and the other, on the ſame pe- 
nalty, ſuſpended all acts of religion, except 
thoſe that ſhould be paid to himſelf; - what 
we likewiſe read of the ready and blind obe- 
dience of the Babylonians, who ran all toge- 
ther on the firſt ſignal to bend the knee be- 
fore the idol, and to invoke the king exclu- 
ſively of every other power, — All this ſhews 
the exceſſive pride of the eaſtern kings, and 
the abject ſervitude of their people. | 
I be diſtance between the king and his ſub- 
jets was ſo great, that the latter, of what 
rank and title ſoever, whether ſatrapæ, gover- 
nors, near relations, or even brothers of the 
king, were deemed only. flayes; while the 
prince was always revered as their maſter, 
their ſovereign, their lord. In a word, the 
charadler and ſituation of the Aſiatics, and 
1 2 par- 
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particularly of the Perfians, was ſervitude and 
Favery; and hence Cicero aſſerts, that the 
deſpotic power which ſome enemies to free- 
dom were endeayouring to eſtabliſh at Rome, 
was a yoke which would be inſupportable not 
only to a Roman, but even to a Perſian. - 

, l was therefore this haughtineſs of the 
princes, and this abject ſubmiſſion of the 
people, which, according to Plato, were the 
principal cauſes of the ruin of the Perſian 
empire, by breaking all the ties which unite 
kings and ſubjects. Arrogance extinguiſhes 
in the former, humanity and affection; and a 
ſervile diſpoſition in the latter, courage, loy- 
alty, and gratitude. The kings of Perſia 
commanded with menaces, and their ſubjects 
obeyed with reluctance: this is the idea 
which Xerxes gives us of his government, in 
Herodotus; and yet that prince, in the ſame 
author, is ſurpriſed, that the Greeks, who 
were free, went cheerfully to battle, But 
they who are acquainted with the different 
effects which different political inſtitutions 
draw from the human mind, will conclude, 
that no generous effort could be expected from 
men oppreſſed with flavery, which (to uſe the 
metaphorical language of Longinus) ſhrivels 
and withers the ſoul, 16:4. p. 566. et feg. 


35 
Of the bad education of their princes. 


It is Plato, too, who remarks that the bad 


education of their princes, was one cauſe we 
7 the 
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the decline of the Perſian empire; and in 
examining this article we ſhall find, that his 
obſervation is. ſolid and judicious, and that 
the conduct of Cyrus was inexcuſable, 

No man ouglit to have been more ſenſible 
than Cyrus, that a good education is of the 
2 importance to a young prince. He 

ad experienced, in himſelf, all its advantages. 
In the fine ſpeech which he made to his offi- 
cers after the taking of Babylon, what he 
chiefly recommended to them as the ſureſt 
means to preſerve their glory, was, to educate 
their children according to the Perſian plan 
of education, and to preſerve, themſelves, the 
ſimplicity and rectitude of Perfian manners. 

Would one believe, that a prince who thus 
thought and ſpoke, could have totally ne- 
glected the education of his own children? 
Yet of that neglet Cyrus was guilty. For- 
getting that he was a father, and intent only 
on conqueſt, he left the firſt object of paternal 
care to women; 2, e. to princeſſes, who had 
been educated in a country that was engroſſed by 
luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and ſplendour; for his 
queen was of Media, And to ſuch perſons the 
education of the young princes Cambyles and 
Smerdis, was entruſted, Nothing was re- 
fuſed them ; all their defires were anticipated, 
The leading rule in the treatment of them 
was, never to diſpute with them, never to 
contradict them, never to check them with 
reproof or expoſtulation, In their preſence, 
people ſpoke not, but to praiſe all their words 

* and 
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and actions. Before them all was reverence 
and proſtration: and it was thought eſſential 
to their 1 to place them and mankind 
at an infinite diſtance, as if they had been of 
different ſpecies, Of all theſe particulars we 
are informed by Plato; for Xenophon, pro- 
bably to ſpare his hero, ſays nothing of the 
manner in which thoſe princes were brought 
up; though he gives us an ample account of 
the education of their father. 
It is moſt of all ſurpriſing, that Cyrus did 
not take his ſons with him to his laſt cam- 
paigns, to remove them from an effeminate 
and diſſolute court, and to teach them the art 
of war, which they then muſt have been old 
enough to learn, Perhaps he had intended 
to take them with him; but was over- ruled 
by the women, 
However that was, the education of thoſe 
princes produced its natural effects. Cam- 
byſes came from that ſchool with the immo- 
ralities which are attributed to him by 
hiſtory :—a capricious, vain, haughty printe ; 
addicted to the moſt ſhameful exceſſes of 
drunkenneſs and debauchery ; ſo ſuperſtitious 
and inhuman, as from his confidence in a 
dream, to murder his brother ;—in ſhort, a 
ſavage, a madman, who, by his ill-conduct, 
brought the empire to the brink of deliruc- 
tion, | 
His father, ſays Plato, left him, at his 
death, many extenſive provinces, immenſe 
riches, and innumerable forces by ſea and 
land ; 
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land; but he had not inſured them to him 
by fortifying his mind with philoſophy ; he 
had not taught him the right uſe of power. 

The ſame author makes ſimilar reflections 
on Darius and Xerxes, The former, as he 
was not the ſon of a king, had not received 
the feminine education of a Perſian prince. 
He aſcended the throne with a love of appli- 
cation, produced and confirmed by induſtry, 
with a mind chaſtiſed by moderation, with a 
courage which was almoſt equal to that of 
Cyrus; and by which he added to the em- 
= almoſt as many provinces as the other 

ad conquered, But he was not a more pro- 
vident father than Cyrus; he was not warned 
by his fault in neglecting the education of his 
children. Hence his ſon Xerxes was almoſt 
a ſecond Cambyſes, 

From all this miſconduct, Plato, after hav- 
ing ſhewn us the many rocks on which 
wealth and grandeur almoſt inevitably ſplit, 
concludes, that one principal cauſe of the de- 
clenſion and ruin of the empire of the Per- 
ſians was the bad education of their princes ; 
becauſe their conduct was adopted by all their 
ſucceſſors, under whom the empire degene- 
rated, and languiſhed more and more; for 
their luxury at length knew no bounds, 


Bid. p. 570. et 2 
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ty i, 
Of their breach of faith, 


We are informed by Xenophon, that one 
of the cauſes both of the great corruption of 
manners among the Perſians, and of the de- 
ſtruction of their empire, was their want of 
public faith. 4 Formerly,” ſays he, the 
king and his governors thought it their 
* indiſpenſable duty to keep their word, and 
„ religiouſly to fulfil all treaties which they 
« had ratified with the ſolemnity of an 
< oath; even with thoſe who had rendered 
„ themſelves unworthy of that generous 
treatment by their infincerity, And by 
that ſage conduct, by that true policy, they 
gained the full confidence both of their 
* own ſubjects, and of all their neighbours 
« and allies.” 

This is a great encomium on the Perſians, 
and it is undoubtedly due to the reign of Cy- 
rus the Great. Though Xenophon applies it 
likewiſe to the younger Cyrus, who, he favs, 
made it one of his ruling principles, never to 
violate his faith, however it was given, nor 
upon any pretence. Thele princes bad a true 
idea of royalty; they juſtly thought, that if 
truth and probity were baniſhed from the reſt 
of the world, they ſhould find an aſylum in 
the court of a king, who, as he is the center, 
the combining power by which a ſociety co- 
heres, ſhould allo be the patron and avenger 
of integrity, which, in all ſocieties, is eſſential 
to their welfare, to their ſubſiſtence, 

Theſe 
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Theſe ſentiments, ſo noble, ſo worthy of a 
man born to ſovereignty, did not laſt long. 
'They were ſoon ſucceeded by a falſe prudence, 
by an artificial policy,-* The leading men 
„at court (ſays. Xenophon), who in bet- 
ter times were thoſe who were moſt diftin- 
« guiſhed for their good ſenſe and honour, are 
© now thoſe pretended zealous ſervants of the 
* king, who ſacrifice every thing to his hu- 
„ mour and miſtaken intereſt; who. think 
<« falſchood, deceit, and perjury, the ſhorteſt 
and ſureſt means to effect his plans and en- 
** terpriſes; who deem a ſcrupulous attach- 
ment to his engagements a mark of weak- 
*« neſs and timidity;—who think him, in 
** ſhort, unqualified for government, if he — 
* not, in certain exigencies, prefer diſhoneſt 
* reaſons of ſtate to the exact obſervation of 
« treaties, however OY and ſacredly they 
% were concluded.“ 

« The Afiatic nations,” continues Xeno- 
phon, ** ſoon imitated their prince, "who 
„ became their example and maſter in per- 
% fidy. They ſoon abandoned themſelves 
to injuſtice, violence, and impiety ; and 
from this profligacy aroſe their cantempt 
of their kings. It was the natural degene- 
e racy to which licentious men are at length 
„ debaſed; or it was the juſt puniſhment in- 
© flicted by Heaven on daring criminals, who 
* ſpurned the ſacred and awful objects of 
religion.“ Did. p. 572 er eq: 


OF 
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OF THE PEUCINI. 


It is not clear from Tacitus, whether the 
Peucini were Germans or Sarmatians. The 
Peucini, however, who, by ſome authors are 
called the Baſtarnz, ſpoke the language of the 
Germans; their dreſs and houſes likewiſe re- 
ſembled theirs; like them they were not va- 
grants, but led a ſettled life. ln proceſs of 
time their chiefs intermarried with the Sarma- 
tians, and adopted part of their dreſs, which 
was not ſo becoming as their own. 

TACIT. DE MOR18B. GERM. c. 46, 


THE PHENICIANS, 


The Phenicians were very famous as a 
trading people. They engrofſed the com- 
merce of the Weſt, to which the Mediterra- 
nean ſea was their avenue, to the great preju- 
dice of the Egyptians. We need not - wonder 
therefore, that the Greek and Roman authors, 
without mentioning the trade of Egypt, have 
celebrated that of the Phenicians—thbat ac- 
_ cording to Herodotus, they conveyed to diffe- 
rent countries the merchandize of Egypt and 
Aſſyria; and that the invention of navigation 
and commerce is generally aſcribed to them 
though in faCt that glory is due to the Egyp- 

e 


tians, However, in ancient commerce t 


Phenicians were undoubtedly moſt eminent ; 
and their example is the ſtrongeſt proof that 


by 
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by commercial ſucceſs a nation may acquire 
great wealth, power, and glory. | | 
The Phenicians inhabited but a narrow 
tract along the ſea coaſt ; and the ſoil of Tyre 
was barren: but if it had been extremely 
fertile, it could not have ſupported the great 
number of inhabitants who were invited to it 
by the proſperity of its commerce, 
Two advantages made amends to them for 
this want, They had excellent ports on the 
coaſts of their little territories; that of their 
capital was particularly commodious: and 
they had ſo happy a genius for commerce, 
that they were deemed the inventors of mari- 
time trade, eſpecially of that which is car- 
ried on by long voyages. | 
The Phenicians availed themſelves fo ef- 
fectually of theſe advantages, that they ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of commerce, and of 
the ſea, As Libanus and other neighbouring 
mountains furniſhed them with excellent 
wood for the conſtruction of their veſſels; 
they ſoon had large fleets of merchant-ſhips, 
which ventured on new voyages to extend 
and eſtabliſh their commerce, They did not 
confine their navigation to the coaſts and ports 
of the Mediterranean ſea; they entered the 
Atlantic by the Straits of Cadiz, or Gibraltar, 
and failed, on that ocean, to different quarters, 
As they ſoon multiplied to an incredible 
number, by the many ſtrangers whom a 
deſire and proſpect of gain drew to their city, 
they ſent at different times part of their inha- 
| bitantz 
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bitants abroad ; and among the reſt the famous 
colony of Carthage, which retained the com- 
mercial ſpirit of the Phenicians, and by that 
charaQeriſtic grew as famous as Tyre itſelf, 
which it far exceeded in the extent of its 
dominion, and in the glory of its military ex- 
peditions. e Goda $1. | 
The city of Tyre by her navigation and 
commerce had — . ſo much power and 
glory, that we ſhould pronounce the enco- 
miums beſtowed upon her by profane authors 
hyperbolical, did not the prophets ſpeak of 
| her even in higher terms than they,—* Tyre 
«© (ſays Ezekiel, to give us ſome idea of her 
power) is a ſtately ſhip.— They have made 
« all thy ſhip-boards of fir-trees of Senir : 
« they have taken cedar from Lebanon to 
« make maſts for thee : of the oaks of Baſhan 
« have they made thine oars,--Fine linen 
« with broidered work from Egypt was that 
* which thou ſpreadeſt forth to be thy fails, 
« Blue and purple from the Iſles of Eliſha 
& was that which covered thee, The inha- 
& bitants of Sidon and Arvad were thy ma- 
« riners : they of Perſia, and of Lydia, and 
„ of Libya, were in thine army, thy men of 
« war; the wiſe men, O Tyre, that were in 
% thee, were thy pilots,” &c. The prophet, 
by this figurative language, intends to diſplay 
to -us the power of this city; but he ſhews 
us its ſtrength in more ſtriking terms, by his 
enumeration. of the ſtates that ſhared its com- 


merce, The produce and manufactures 5 
. | | the 


* 
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the whole world ſeemed to have been collected 
at Tyre; of whom other ſtates were rather 
the tributaries than the allies. 

The Phenicians were the only nation who 


for a long time carried on a trade with Great 


Britain, They imported tin from the iſlands 
which were called by the ancients Caſſiterides. 
They were ſo jealous of this monopoly, that 
a Phenician pilot, as we are told by Strabo, 
obſerving that he was followed by a Roman 
veſſel, the maſter of which wanted to diſco- 
ver the way to the Caſſiterides, changed his 
courſe, drew after him the too curious Roman, 
and ran deſignedly a-ground on a flat with 
which he was well acquainted; where the 
Roman periſhed. The provident, though ad- 
venturous Phenician, had prepared for his 
ſafety; and on his return home, he was in- 
demnified by the ſtate for the loſs which he 
had ſuſtained by his voluntary ſhipwreck, — 
RoLr. HisT. ANC. tom. v. p. 513, 514. 
Crev. HisT. DES E. tom. ii. p. 142, 


THE RHIZOPHAGI, 


The Rhizophagi inhabited that part of 
Ethiopia which lies above Egypt, and which 
is near the river Aſa. Theſe barbarians dug 
up the roots of reeds, and waſhed them tho- 
roughly, When they were quite clean, they 
beat them between ſtones, till they reduced 
them to a glutinous and ſhining maſs, This 
maſs they made into cakes about as Em | 

| e 
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the palm of the hand, which they baked in 
the ſun. This was their only food, and they 

always had it in abundance. | 
They lived in peace among themſelves ; but 
they waged war with lions. For thoſe beaſts, 
leaving the dry and burning deſarts in great 
numbers, came ſometimes into the country of 
the Rhizophagi, to ſeek for ſhade, or to hunt 
the weaker animals. It often happened that 
+ the Rhizophagi, when they had left their 
marſhy ground, were ſurpriſed and devoured 
by the lions; for as they knew not the uſe of 
arms, they could not reſiſt them. This na- 
tion muſt have been totally deſtroyed by thoſe 
dreadful aſſailants, if nature had not been its 
auxiliary, The dog-days, in their country, 
began with high winds, At that time the air 
was infected with innumerable flying inſects, 
which were far ſtronger. than any flies that 
we know. The men of the country eſcaped 
them, by retiring into their marſhy grounds; 
but the lions fled back to their deſerts, fright- 
enced with the noiſe of the inſets; or becauſe 
they could not find more prey. | 
Diop. SICUL. p. 111. 


THE SCYTHIANS. 


A general idea of the Scythian nation, 


The Scythians at firſt poſſeſſed but a ſmall 
diſtrict ; but in time they extended their ter- 
ritories: their valour made them maſters of a 


vaſt country, and gained them the 8 
0 
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of a very warlike people. The earlieſt ac- 
counts of them inform us, that they dwelt on 
the banks of the river Araxes, and were de- 
ſpiſed for their ſmall number. Till one of 
KS kings, who loved and underſtood war, 
added to his little dominions, all the moun- 
tains around Caucaſus, and all the plain that. 
reaches from the ocean to the Palus Mceotis, 
and to the Tanais. | 

The Scythian fables tell us, that in their 
country lived a daughter of the Earth, whoſe 
head and the half of her body were human ; 
from the waiſt downwards, ſhe was of the 
form of a ſerpent. Jupiter fell in love with 
this monſter; and ſhe bore him a fon called 
Scythes. He acquired fame by his exploits, 
and left his name to the Scythian nation. 
Among his poſterity there were two brothers 
of diſtinguiſhed valour; the name of the 
one was Palus; that of the other Napes. 
They divided the kingdom betwixt them; 
and each of the brothers called his ſubjects af- 
ter his own name—Paluſians, and Napeſians. 
Afterwards, ſome kings of their race, who 
were great warriors, extended their conqueſts 
beyond the Tanais as far as Thrace, and. 
ſouthward, even to Egypt and the Nile. After 
they had thus conquered great provinces to 
the right and left, the Scythian empire was 
continually augmenting in ſtrength and power; 
till at length it comprehended all the countries 
that lie between the Eaſtern Ocean, the Caſ- 
Plan Sea, and the Palus Mceotis, 

Thus 
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Thus the Seythians multiplied extremely; 
and from them ſprung the Saci, the Maſſa- 
etæ, and many other nations. Scythia had 
Muſtrious kings, who ſent forth many colo- 
nies from the countries which they had con- 
ed. The two greateſt were, the colony 
from Aſſyria to the country that lies be- 
tw xt Paphlagonia and Pontus: and that of 
the Medians, whom they ſettled on the 
banks of the Tanais, In the time of Diodo- 
rus they were called the Sauromatæ. This 
people having grown numerous, ravaged the 
greater part of Scythia with fire and ſword, 
and deſtroyed and drove out of the country 
moſt of its inhabitants. In this deſolation, 
the royal} family, and the ſovereignty itſelf 
were extinguiſhed ; and the throne of Scythia 
was afterwards filled by valiant women, For 
the Scythian women went to war as well as 
the men, and were equal to them in-courage, 
Henee there were not only famous women 
among the Scythians, but likewiſe among the 
neighbouring nations. Cyrus, king of Perſia, 
who was the moſt powerful monarch of his 
time, having invaded teythia, was conquered 
and taken priſoner by the queen of that coun- 
try, and by her command was put to death on 
a croſs. The Amazons, who were ſo re- 
nowned for their valour, were natives of 
Scythia. | OR 
The hiſtorians, in the accounts which they 
ive us of the manners and character of the 
Boil, contradi& one another, Some re- 
| 15 preſent 
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preſent them as the moſt juſt and humane 
people in the world; by the deſcription of 
others they were barbarians, fierce, and moſt 
horridly cruel. Thele different. pictures we 
muſt undoubtedly apply to different nations, 
which were ſpread over the vaſt tracts of 
the North ; and of which, though they were 
often comprehended under one general name; 
we ſhould form diſtin ideas. 19422 


The gods of the Seythians; 
The Scythians ſacrificed to the following 
deities—with, particular veneration, to Veſta, 
Jupiter, and the Earth, who, in their mytho- 
logy, was the wife of jupiter. Their other 
gods were, Apollo, Venus, Urania, Mars, and 
Hercules; for to them divine honours were paid 
by all the Scythians. The Scythians who had 
the epithet royal, ſacrificed likewiſe to Neptune. 
In theic language Veſta was called Tabiti;— 
Jupiter, Papæus; Earth, Apia z Apollo, Eto- 
ſyrus; Venus Urania, Artimpoſa ; and Nep- 
tune, Thamimafades, He ROD, lib, iv. c. 59. 


Weir manner of ſacrifcing. 

All the Scythians offered their factifices ith 
the following manner. The victim was pre- 
ſented with its fore- feet tied together. He 
who offered it, ſtood behind, took off his fur · 
ban, and ſtruck. the beaſt, and as it fell, he 
invoked. the god to whom it was factificed, 
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Aﬀeer theſe ceremonies, he put a cord about 
its neck, which he tightened with a ſtick ; 
and thus he ſtrangled the victim, without a 
facrificial fire, without prayers, and without 
libations. When he had ſtrangled and ſkin- 
ned it, he prepared to dreſs it. But as there 
was little wood in Scythia, the Scythians 
dreſſed their meat in the following. manner, 
After they had flayed the victim, they cut the 
fleſh from the bones, and put it into their 
caldrons, which exactly reſembled Leſbian 
cups, except that they were much larger. 
The bones were then ſet on fire under the 
caldrons, to boil the victim, But if they had 
no caldrons, they put into the belly of the 
victim all its fieth with water, and burned its 
bones, Thus, as the belly of the animal 
eaſily contained the fleſh, when it was cut 
from the bones; the body of an ox, or of any 
other animal ſupplied the facrifices with fuel, 
and a veſſel to boil it. When the fleſh was 
boiled, he who immolated, made his offering 
of the fleſh and of the inteſtines, by throwing 
them before him, They offered various ani- 
mals, but chiefly horſes; they ſacrificed to all 
their deities in the manner I have related, 
excepting Mars, to whom, in conformity with 
ancient cuſtom, they thus conſtructed a temple - 
in every province. 
Of faggots of the moſt combuſtible wood, 
they made a ſquare, the ſides of which were 
three ſtadia ; but it was not ſo high. Above 
they made a platform, three ſides of which 
were 
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were abrupt and inacceſſible ; the fourth fide 
was made ſloping, that it might be aſcended. 
A hundred and fifty waggon-loads of faggots 
were brought every year to repair the temple, 
which was often injured by the inclemencies 
of the weather, On this platform was- fixed 
perpendicularly an old ſword, which was 
their only repreſentation of Mars. Sacrifices 


of various animals, but eſpecially of horſes; 


were annually offered to this old ſword; and 
it was honoured with more victims than all 
their other deities. They likewiſe ſacrificed 
to Mars the hundredth: part of all their pri- 
ſoners of war; but with ceremonies different 
from thoſe with which they ſacrificed the 
animals; for after they had made à libation 
of wine on the head of the human victim, 
they cut his throat over a veſſel which they 
carried up to the platform, and pouted all the 
blood which it contained on the ſacred ſword. 
Such was the ceremony on the top of the 
temple. The following were the ceremonies 
which they performed below. They cut off 
the right hand, and the right ſhoulder of all 
the priſoners whom they had immolated, and 
threw them up into the air ; the hand remain- 
ed where it fell; the ſhoulder they diſpoſed 


of differently. When they had performed 


all their ceremonies they retired. Theſe were 
their modes of ſacrificing. They had ſush 
an abhorrence of ſwine, that none in their 
country were ſuffered to feed thoſe animals, — 

4 | SEE | Vid. g. 0. . KH, 
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The horrid cruelty of the Scythians in time of 


War, 


They obſerved the following cuſtoms in 
their wars. The Scythians drank the blood 
of the firſt enemy they took, and preſented 
to their king the heads of all thoſe whom they 
had flain in a battle; for if they brought the 
heads to him, all the booty was their own; 
but they who omitted that ceremony, or could 
not diſcharge it, were not intitled to the leaſt 
ſhare in the ſpoils of war. To ſcalp thoſe 
heads, they cut through the ſkin circularly, 
almoſt in a'line with the tip of the ear; the 
"circle being made; they ſhook the head; hold- 
ing it by the hair of the crown, and then 
pulled off the ſkin, They tanned the ſcalp, 
and uſed it as a towel; they tied it to their 
horſe's bridle; it was their moſt honourable 
trophy; for the valour of a Scythian was eſti- 

- mated according to the number they had of 
theſe towels. - D996" 
Many Scythians ſewed together the ſkins 
of men inſtead of thoſe of beaſts, and wore 
them for clothes, Others flayed with their 
nails, the right arms of the enemies they had 
lain, and covered their quivers with them: 
for the human ſkin is thick, and more white 
and ſhining than that of any animal. O- 
thers made houſing for their horſes of the 
- ſkins of their enemies. Theſe were ſome of 
their ancient and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, Scalp- 
8 | 8 ing, 


. 
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ing, however, they did not practiſe indiſcri- 
minately, They only flayed the heads of thoſe 
enemies againſt whom they were moſt exa- 
ſperated. 14 

The poorer people cleaned the ſkull, and 
covered it with leather. The rich not only 
covered it with leather without, but likewiſe 
gilt it within; and both uſed it for a cup. 
They uſed the ſkull of a friend in the ſame 
manner, if they had quarrelled with him, and 
had vanquiſhed him in the preſence of the 
king. When they were viſited by reſpect- 
able ſtrangers, they ſhewed them thoſe ſkulls, 
They related to them the unfriendly treat- 
ment which they had received from-the per- 
ſons whoſe ſkulls they ſhowed —— and the 

articulars of the combat and victory, which 
they deemed the greateſt glory of their life, 

Every governour of a province made an an- 
nual feaſt, at which he preſented a cup of 
wine to each man who had killed his enemy. 
This mark of reſpect he did not ſhew to- 
thoſe who had not diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
ſome exploit. They fate apart unnoticed ; 
and were therefore deemed ignominious, But 
they who had ſlain many enemies drank at once 


12. Seythian diviners. 
In this nation there were many ſoothſayers, 
who performed their divinations with rods of 


willow. They brought to a certain place ma- 


ny faggots of _ rods, which they laid on 
3 RR. 
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the ground and untied. While they ſepa - 
rated, and bundled them up again, they pre- 
dicted, - | FULLER 
When the king of Scythia was ſick, he ſent 
for threc of the moſt famous diviners, who 
commonly aſſerted, that one of his ſubjects, 
whom they named, had ſworn by the royal 
throne, and had perjured himſelf; for the moſt 
folemn oath in Scythia was to ſwear by the 
royal throne, The perſon whom they ac- 
cuſed of perjury was immediately brought be- 
fore the . and they again inſiſted that he 
had perjured himſelf, and that his perjury was 
the cauſe of the king's malady, If he denied 
that he was perjured, and ſolemnly proteſted 
his innocence, the king ſent for twice as ma- 
ny diviners; and if, after the uſual ceremo- 
nies, they likewiſe pronounced him guilty, he 
was condemned to loſe his head, and his effects 
were divided among the three firſt diviners, 
But if he was judged innocent in the ſecond 
appeal, many more diviners were ſent for; 
and if he was acquitted by the majority, the 
three who firſt accuſed him were condemned 
to die; and they ſuffered in the following 
manner. | 913% GATE 42 
A cart to which oxen were put, was filled 
with faggots and bruſh- wood; on thoſe faggots 
theſe diviners were laid, with their feet chain- 
ed, their hands tied behind their back, and 
gaggs in their mouth. Fire was then put to 
the faggots, and the oxen were made to go at 
3 quick pace, Other criminals were on 
| | 8 wi 
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with the diviners; and ſome eſcaped half 
burned, when the beam of the cart had given 
way by the fire. The ſoothſayers were burn- 
ed for their lying divinations in theſe and 
many other caſes; and they were called falſe 
diviners. The reſentment of the king extend- 
ed to the children of thoſe whom he had capi- 
tally condemned, He put all the males to 


death, but pardoned the females. 
| Ibid. c. 65. et ſeg, 


Alliances of the Scythians. 

The Scythians made their compacts and 
alliances in this manner : they poured wine 
into a great earthen veſſel, and mixed it with 
their blood, which they drew with a knife, 
or with their ſword. Into this mixture they 
dipped their ſwords, their arrows, their battle- 
axes, and their darts. When this ceremony 
was over, they exhorted one another to a faith- 
ful obſeryation of their engagement, in long 
harangues. The wine was then drank by the 

rties, and by the reſt who were preſent 

m which ceremony none were exempted 
by wealth or nobility, Bid. c. 70. 


Their ceremonies in burying their kings. 
Their kings were interred at a place called 
Gerrha, where the Boryſthenes began to be 
navigable. When one of their kings died, 
they dug a large ſquare ditch. After this prepa- 
rative, they wrapped the deceaſed in waxed 
nA 24 


cloth. 
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cloth : afterwards they embowelled him ; 
embalmed him with Cypreſ.- wood pulverized, 
with incenſe, the feed of parſley, and aniſe; 
—ſowed him vp, laid him in a cart, and took 
him from province to province. The inhabi- 
tants of each province where he was received, 
were obliged to perform the following cere- 
monies, as well as the ſubjects of the ſaid 
king. They cut off a part of their ea 
ſhaved their' heads; they cut pieces put of 
their arms; they made wounds on theit fore- 
head and noſe ; and pierced their left hand 
through with an arrow. When theſe cere- 
monies were performed in one province, the 
body of the king, attended by all his ſubjects, 
was removed to another, | 
When they had thus eſcorted the deceaſed 
king over all his dominions, they left him 
with the inhabitants of Gerrha, by whom he 
was interred. They laid-him on a bed which 
was prepared for him in his tomb ; around the 
bed they erected javelins; deals were laid on 
the javelins; and the deals were covered with 
a large cloth. In the remaining ſpace of the 
tomb they laid one of the king's concubines, 
whom they firſt ſtrangled ;—a cup-bearer, an 
equerry, a maller of the houſehold, and one 
of thoſe whoſe office it was to make a re- 
port of public affairs to the king, There 
they likewiſe laid horſes, and pieces of 
every kind of furniture, among which there 
were ſome veſſels of gold, for they had no fil- 
yer. After they had thus filled the tomb, 

4 * they 
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they covered it with earth, which they raiſed 
to a great elevation above the ſurface of the 
ground, | | 
A year after the ſepulture they choſe fifty 
ges of the late king's bed-chamber, who were 
all of the ſame country ; for the king took all 
his pages from a certain part of his domi- 
nions ; and they ſerved him without any ap- 
pointment. They ſtrangled thoſe fifty pages, 
and as many horſes, which they gutted, clean · 
ed well within, and ſowed up. They then 
fixed in wooden niches many ſemicircular 
arches of the ſame ſubſtance? on theſe arches 
they ſuſpended the horſes, which were ſpitted 
with poles from the head through the poſteri- 
ors. On one arch the ſhoulders of each horſe 
were ſupported ; on another his hinder parts ; 
—his legs hung in the air. They bridled 
theſe horſes, and tied the bridles to ſtakes 
fixed in the ground, On each of the horſes 
they ſet one of the pages whom they had 
ſtrangled; and that the body of the page 
might keep erect, they impaled him from the 
extremity of the back · bone to the head. The 
ſtake with which the page was impaled, was 
driven into the pole which ſpitted the horſe. 
When they had ranged this cavalry around 
the tomb, they retired: and theſe were the fu- 
neral honours which the Scythians paid to 
their kings, Bid. c. 71. et ſeg. 


The 
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The ceremonies in the interment of the 
1 Scythians. 


With regard to the bodies of the other w 
thians, they were conveyed in a cart to 
houſes of their. friends, who received them 
with great affection, and made an entertain- 
ment for all thoſe who accompanied them, as 
well relations as others. Theſe proceſſions, 
for a perſon of private ſtation, laſted forty days, 
at the expiration of which the deceaſed was 
interred, After the Scythians had interred 
their dead, they purified themſelves. Firſt 
they purified their heads, and then their bo- 
dies, in the following manner. 
They placed on the ground three blocks of 
wood, leaning againſt one another, Round 
thoſe blocks they laid woollen hats; and they 
threw into a hole which was within the circle 
of hats, ſtones taken out of fire, and ex» 
tremely hot. In their country there grew a 
kind of hemp, which very much reſembled 
lint, except that it was larger. This hemp, 
when it grew ſpontaneouſly, or after it was 
ſown, far exceeded the hemp of other coun- 
tries, They ſtrewed the ſeed of this hemp on 
the hot ſtones, and they put them under the 
hats, from which a moſt agreeable fragrance 
iſſued, far exceeding the fineſt perfumes of 
the Greeks, This odour was ſo exquiſite that 
it threw the Scythians into an ecſtaly, It 
ſerved them inſtead of a bath; for they never 
2 wetted 
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wetted their bodies; their women were only 
permitted to uſe liquid purifications, one of 
which we ſhall here relate They pulverized 
betwixt two ſtones, cypreſs, cedar, and ano- 
ther fragrant wood; of this powder, with 
the addition of a cettain liquid,” they made an 
ointment, with which they rubbed their face, 
and their whole body. This ointment diffuſ- 
ed an agreeable ſmell; they waſhed it off on 
the morning after they had applied it; it 
heightened the bloom and luſtre of their 
charms. Ibid. c. 73. et ſeq. 


The averſion of the Scythians to foreign cuſtoms. 


The Scythians not only never adopted fo- 
reign cuſtoms, but in every diſtrict of Scythia, 
they were tenacious of the cuſtoms of their 
own diſtrict. That they particularly deteſted 
the cuſtoms and manners of the Greeks, we 
may be convinced by the fate of Anacharſis 
and of Scyles. | 

 Anacharſis, who had travelled much, and 
in his travels had acquired great knowledge, 
was returning to Scythia by the Helleſpont. 
He put into the harbour of Cyzicus, and vi- 
ſited the town. There he found the Cyzice- 
nians celebrating, with great ſolemnity, the 
feaſt of the mother of the gods. Struck with 
the p of the ceremonies, he made a vow 
to the goddeſs, that he would ſacrifice to her 
after the Grecian manner, on the evening af - 
ter his arrival in his own country. — | 
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ly, on his return to Scythia, he retired into 
the country of Hylea, where he privately ac- 
compliſhed his vow, and performed all the 
ceremonies in honour of the goddeſs, hold- 
ing in his hand the timbrel before foreign 
images. But while he was intent on theſe 
ceremonies, he was diſcovered by a Scythian, 
who went immediately to inform the king of 
his impiety, The king (whoſe name was 
Saulius) repaired without delay to the place 
where Anacharſis was worſhipping, and ſhot 
him with an arrow. 
A long time after, Scyles, the fon of Ari- 
panes king of Scythia, met a like fate. As 
e had been habituated to Grecian cuſtoms 
from his infancy,” he was ſtrongly attached to 
them, and deſpiſed thoſe of his own country, 
Having led an army towards the city of the 
ſthenians, as often as he entered that 
City, he left his troops without : he ordered 
all the gates to be ſhut, and exchanged the 
Scythian for the Greek dreſs. In that dreſs 
he walked alone in the forum, neither attend- 
ed by his guards nor by the people; but he 
placed guards at the gates of the city, that he 
might not be ſeen by the Scythians in his fo- 
rcign habit: and among the other cuſtoms of 
the Greeks, he joined in their religious cere - 
monies. After he had continued above a 
month in this town, he left it and reſumed the 
dreſs of the Scythians. This change he often 
repeated, and he had even built himſelf a pa- 
lace, and taken a wife in the city of the Boriſ- 
thenians. | 
But 
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But as he was deſtined to an untimely end, 
fays Herodotus, the cauſe of his fate operat- 
ed in an event apparently accidental. A ce- 
leſtial phenomenon warned him of his im- 
pending danger, as he was going to celebrate 
the feaſt of Bacchus, In the city of the Bo- 
Tiſthenians he had built a palace as we have 
juſt related; and round the palace there were 
ſphinxes and griffins of white marble. On 
this palace lightning fell, and conſumed it; 
yet Scyles perſiſted in his worſhip, and went 
through all the ceremonies of the feaſt of Bac- 
chus. I muſt obſerve to the reader, that the 
Scythians reproached the Greeks with their 
adoration of Bacchus ; they thought it abſard 
and diſgraceful to worſhip a deity who de- 
prived men of reaſon, and rendered them 
ſtupid or mad. While Scyles was celebrating 
the feaſt, a Boryſthenian informed the Scy- 
thians of the fact, in the following words: 
“ You ridicule and deſpiſe us, O Scythi- 
« ans, becauſe we celebrate the feaſt of Bac- 
„ chus, of a god who deprives us of our rea- 
« ſon and of our ſenſes, ' But his power con- 
. «trouls even your king; it has obliged him 
« to join in the celebration of his feaſt; it has 
e intoxicated a Scythian prince as well as us. 
6 If you believe not what I tell you, follow 
« me, and you ſhall be convinced. The 
chief nobles of Scythia followed him; he con- 
ducted them privately to a tower, from which 
they ſaw Scyles with his company of Baccha-. 
nalains.— They were deeply affected with that 
3 ſpectacle; 
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; they thought it prognoſticated the 
moſt dreadful ah. ms» On their return 
they acquainted. the whole army, with what 
they had ſeen, Scylès, after he had celebrat- 
ed this feaſt, OY to his kingdom, where 
he was flain by a conſpiracy of his ſubjects. 
He was ſucceeded: by his brother Octoma- 
os, the. lan. tha Gaaghter, of Ty . 
Ibid. c. 76. et ſeg- 


A deſcription of the manners of the thiant— 
| e Juſtin. S 


Let vs now make an zgrecable trabſtion to 
ſofter and more humane manners ; though 
they. are evidently the manners of an unculti- 
vated people. The deſcription which we are 

to cite is Juſtin's ——* The Scythians, 

* ſays that author, lived in great innocence 

% and ſimplicity. They knew none of our 

arts; but they likewiſe knew none of our 

% vices. They divided not their lands: and 

„ why ſhould they have divided ground which 
_ thay did not cultivate ? Horace, in one of 

* his odes, informs us, that ſome of them 

&« cultivated a ſmall piece of land ; but only 

*« for one ſeaſon; at the expiration of which, 


« it was occupied by other temporary pea- 
«© ſants, They have no houſes, no fixed ha- 


« bitations z they are continually migrating 
i from one tract of their country to another, 
« with their flocks and herds. Their houſes 


are waggons covered with ſkins, in which 
« they 


1 tempt of all the eleg 
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. they convey from to place their 
* wives and — gr D is al- 
«© moſt inviolably regulated by Juſtice 
«« a moral government which reſults from 
6 the diſpoſition of the people, not from the 
« force of law. For they are totally unac- 
&« quainted with every kind of policy. Theft 
« is ſeverely puniſhed among them; and for 
e a ſtrong reaſon, For as their cattle make 
& all their wealth, and as they are never ſhut 
* 22 could they retain the poſſeſſion of 
„them, if theft was not ſeverely prohibited ? 
© They have no paſſion for filver and gold like 
„ other nations; Milk and honey are their 
« principal food. They make no uſe of woollen 
« or richer ſtuffs; they wear only ſkins of 
e beaſts to defend themſelves from the rigour 
4 of their climate.” * „ ele 
We have obſerved that the manners of the 
ians were the manners of an uncultivat- 
ed They had lan® but they tilled 
them not: they had herds and flocks ; but 
they only availed themſelves of their milk; 
they neither ate their fleſh, nor made garments 
of their wool ; they were only clad with ſkins, 
But their contempt of ſilver and gold, which 
are ſo highly valued in all poliſhed countries, 
may ſeem the ſtrongeſt proof of their igno- 
rance and barbariſm. 3 | - 
A happy ignorance! a- iſm infinitely 
2 civilization ! Their con- 
ancies of life, continues 
integrity; it 
« prevents 


«« Juſtin, is the ſource of their 
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prevents them from coveting the poſſeſſions 
of their neighbour. For avarice can only 
* exiſt where the uſe of wealth is known; 
„ and happy would it be for the world, ſays 
% our author, if it abounded with that mode- 
ration, with that ſimplicity, and rectitude 
% of manners, which conſtituted the charac- 
'« ter of the Scythians. If mankind had al- 
e ways reſembled them, the hiſtory of all 
ages and nations would not have been mar- 
ed with inhuman wars; fire and ſword 
% would not have deſtroyed a great part of 
our ſpecies; we ſhould have yielded our 
% lives to the gentle call of Nature.” P 
- Juſtin concludes his deſcription of the Scy- 
thians with a ſenſible reflexion, It is very 
ſurpriſing, ſays” he, that the Scythians, a- 
mong whom there is no education, have de- 
Tived more moderation and wiſdom from a 
happy diſpoſition, than the Greeks have ac- 
quired by the inſtitutions of their law-givers, 
and by the precepts of their philoſophers; 
and that the manners of a nation, which we 
term barbarous, ſhould be far more amiable 
than thoſe of a people cultivated and refined 
by the arts and ſciences. Hence we may in- 
fer, that purity of life is more the privilege of 
thoſe who are unacquainted with vice, than 
of thoſe who ſtudy virtue. | | 
The Scythian Fathers very juſtly thought, 
# that they left their children the beſt inherit- 
ance in leaving them peace, unanimity, and 
mutual affection. One of their kings, whoſe 


* 
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name was Seylurus, called his ſons to him on 
his deathbed. He gave to each of them ſuc- 
ceſſively a bundle of darts ſtrongly tied tage- 
ther, which he deſired them to break. Each 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to break it; hut in 
vain, When the darts were ſeparated, they 
eaſily broke them all. You have here feen, 
ſaid their father, an emblem of concord and 
union. To ſtrengthen and extend their do- 
meſtic advantages they joined friendſhip to 
parentage, Friendſhip was by them deemed 
a ſacred connexion, and much reſemblin 
that which Nature had conſtituted amon 
brothers; they thought it never could be via- 
lated without great impiety. The poets of 
antiquity ſeem to have diſputed the ſuperiori- 
ty in giving the innocence of the Scythian 
manners a high and pictureſque eulogium.— 
I ſhall here tranſcribe Horace's praiſe of this 
nation, He aflociates the Getz to the Scy- 
thians, of whom they were neighbours. The 
extract I am going to make is from the noble 
ode in which the poet inveighs againſt the 
luxury and licentiouſneſs of his age. Aﬀter 
baving aſſerted that neither wealth nor ſplen- 
dour can procure tranquillity and ſerenity of 
mind, he adds——— | 


Happy the Scythians, houſeleſs train! 
Who roll their vagrant dwellings o'er the plain | 
Happy the Getz, fierce and brave, Ly 
Whom no fixed laws of property enlaye ! - 
Succeeding yearly to the toil, 
Who plow, with equal taſk, the public ſoil; _ 
Vol. II. A 2 While 


, 
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While open ſtands the golden grain, 
The free-born fruitage of the unbounded plain. 
Not there the guiltleſs ſtep- dame knows _ 
The baleful draughts for orphans to compoſe; 
No wife high-portioned rules her ſpouſe, 
Nor truſts her eſſenced lover's faithleſs vows. 
The lovers there for dowry claim ' © 
The father's virtue, and the ſpotleſs fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial tie; 
Polluted crime! whoſe portion is to die! 
Hon. lib. iii. ode 24, FrAxcis, 


When we examine, without prejudice, the 
manners and charaQter of the Scythians, can 
we refuſe them our eſteem and admiration ? 
Did not their way of living very much re- 
ſemble that of the Patriarchs, who had no 
fixed habitations, who were unacquainted with 
agriculture, who fed their flocks and herds, 
and dwelt in tents? Was their ſituation de- 
plorable becauſe they knew not, of deſpiſed 
the uſe of gold and filver? Is it not to be 
| wiſhed that thoſe metals had never been dug 
out of the bowels of the earth, to multiply 
crimes? What good could they have pro- 
cured for the Scythians, who were content 
with ſupplying the natural wants of man? It 
is tio wonder that they, who were defended 
from the inclemencies of weather by the ſkiris 
of wild beaſts, were indifferent to the arts 
that were in high eſteem in other nation 
to architecture, ſculpture, and painting; to 
the elegance and ſplendour of dreſs and furtti- 
ture, After all, can we aſſert, that thoſe 
* {ets pretended 


* 
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pretended advantages promote the happineſs . 
of life? Were the people of antiquity who 
enjoyed thoſe arts, more vigorous and healthy 
than the Scythians ? Did they live longer than 
they? were they more free? were they leſs 
ſubje& to anxiety and diſappointment? Let 
us honeſtly own they were not: let us ſilence 
the declamatory pretenſions of philoſophy. 
The Scythians, though they had no ſchools of 
wiſdom, were a more truly wiſe people than 
the Egyptians, or any other cultivated nation. 
They gave the name of goods or poſſeſſions. 
only to ſuch objects as deſerved thoſe appella- 
tions, if we would ſpeak a ſenſible and man- 
ly. language to health, to courage, to in- 
duſtry, to liberty, to integrity, to a deteſta · 
tion of all falſehood and fraud; —in ſhort, to 
all thoſe qualities which conciliate our love 
and eſteem. Had they likewiſe known the 
true God, and the Mediator (and without the 
knowledge of them all their excellent proper- 
ties were uſeleſs) they would have been a per- 
fect people. irn 
When we compare the manners of the Scy- 
thians with thoſe of modern Europe, we are 
apt to ſuſpect that the fine picture exaggerates 
the original, and that both Horace and Juſtin 
aſcribe virtues to them of which they were not 
poſſeſſed. Vet all the teſtimonies of antiquity. 
agree with the encomiums of theſe authors: 
and Homer, whoſe ſingle ſuffrage is of great 
weight, pronounces them“ The moſt: juſt 

«of men.“ 


Aa 2 But 
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But an unexpected fate befel Scythia. Lu- 
xury, which we ſhould ſuppoſe could only live 
in a mild and agreeable climate, penetrated in- 
to this cold and inhoſpitable region; and 
forcing the barriers which the nature of the 
climate, the genius of the inhabitants, and 
long cuſtom had oppoſed to her, ſhe corrupt- 
ed the manners of the Scythians, and ſunk 
them to a level with the other nations, whom 
her allurements had ſubdued. The remark- 
able degeneracy of this people is related by 
Strabo, who flouriſhed in the time of Auguſ- 


tus and Tiberius. After having warmly praiſ- 


ed the ſimplicity, the frugality, the innocence, 
and the integrity of the ancient Scythians, he 
owns, that in conſequence of the intercourſe 
which that people had with other nations in 
later times, thoſe virtues had been ſucceeded 
by the contrary vices, One would have hoped, 
fays that author, that a commerce with civi- 
lized and poliſhed nations would have worn 
off their ſavage air, and enlightened and em- 
belliſhed their minds; but we find that its 
effects were deſtructive; that it ruined their 
innocence and independence, and transform- 
ed them, as it were, into a different ſpecies. 
Athenzus undoubtedly has this depravation 
of the -Scythians.in his eye, when he ſays, 
that ſoon after they grew attentive to intereſt 
and wealth, they were emaſculated by luxury 
and pleaſure, ak ige 

Strabo, where he makes the obſervations 
which I have juſt quoted, acknowledges that 
M | the 


* 
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the Scythians owed: the corruption of their 
manners to their intercourſe with the Greeks ' 


and Romans. Our example, ſays he, has 
corrupted almoſt all the nations of the world; 
it has introduced among them luxury, volup- 


tuouſneſs, perfidy, and rapacity. To invent 


modes and amuſements; — to refine on vice; 
to give the law to a conſiderable part of the 
world in the objects of moral corruption ;— 
is the moſt baneful talent of a nation, and its 
moſt ignominious diſtinction. Jusr ix 1, ii. 
c. 2. HoRAr. I. iii ode 24. ROLL, His r. 
Ac, tom. ii. p. 126. % | 


HE SIGYNES, 


- This people, according to Herodotus, lived 
beyond the Danube, The dreſs of the Sigynes 
was like that of the Medes, Their hair over 
all their bodies was five inches long, Their 
ſtature was low, and their noſes were flat, 
They did not carry men; but the poor, in 
theit country, often drew the rich in carts. 

Hx RO. I. v. c. 9, 


THE STRUTHOPHAGI, 


The Struthophagi were a people of Æthi- 
opia: their name fignifies eaters of oftriches. 
In their country there was a ſingular kind of 
bird. It was as large as a ſtag: its neck was 


very long: its ſides were prominent, and had 


wings, Its head was long, and the conſtruc- 
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tion of it was weak in proportion to the reſt 
of its body. But it had great ſtrength in its 
thighs and feet : its claws were cloven like 
the hoofs of horned cattle. Its flight was 
low, by reaſon of its great weight; but it 
ran with incredible ſwiftneſs. It defended 
itſelf againſt its perſuers by throwing great 
ſtones behind it with its feet, as from a fling; 
When there was little wind its wings were 
ſoon fatigued; and therefore it was eaſily 
taken. As there was a prodigious number 
of theſc birds in this country, and as many 
ways of catching them had been invented, 
the hunting of them proved very uſeful to the 
barbarians, They ate their fleſh; and their 
ſkins ſerved them for garments and bed- 
clothes, They were often at war with thoſe 
Ethiopians who were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Simi; and their chief weapon was 
the horn of the oryx [a kind of wild-goat};— 
it was large, ſharp, and-very fit to be uſed in 
battle, As the oryx was very common in 
their country, they were ſupplied with as 
many horns of that animal as they wanted, 

W Drop. Sicul. p. 113. 


THE SUEONES, 


The Sueones, according to the account of 
Tacitus, were ſurrounded by the ocean. They 
were the anceſtors of the people who are now 
called Swedes, nee 2 | 


They 
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They were powerful both by land and ſea, 


Their ſhips were more ,conveniently con- 
ſtructed than thoſe of the Romans; for they 
had two prows, and therefore they could put 
into any harbour without turning. They 
went only with oars; and the rowers had not 
fixed ſtations, and of equal diſtances. The 
often rowed in different parts of the veſſel, 
as was the cuſtom of the Romans on ſome 
rivers, | | 7 
The Sueones, like other nations, were 
eager after wealth; and by that, paſſion they 
loſt their liberty. Mrom a free ſtate they be- 
came the ſlaves of a deſpotic ſovereign. All 
the Sucones were not permitted, like the reſt 
of the Germans, to wear arms. The king 
had a miniſter, who rigorouſly ſuperintended 
their conduct. That miniſter was always his 
favourite ſlave. This policy was dictated by 
the following conſiderations. Their country 
was guarded from ſudden invaſions by the 
circumfluent ocean. It was difficult to keep 
ſoldiers in ſubjection who were in a ſtate of 
ſecurity. The monarch would have been im- 
prudent, if he had choſen a perſon of rank 
for his firſt miniſter : he would have been in 
danger if he had choſeſſ him from among the 
citizens even from among thoſe who were 
only treed-men, id 
Tac. DE MoORIB. GERM, 44. 


* 
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The Saevi inhabited a conſiderable part of 
Germany, They were not a ſingle nation, 
like the Catti and the Teneri, but a people 
compoſed of ſeveral nations, and compriſed 
in the general name of Suevi; though each 

nation had likewiſe its own particular name. 
The cuſtom of twiſting their hair, and 
making it into a knot, diſtinguiſhed the Suevi 
from the reſt of the Germans, and the free- 
men among the Suevi frott Khe ſlaves. Some 
of the youth, too, among their neighbours 
adopted this cuſtom, either to ſhew their de- 
ſcent from the Suevi; or becauſe they thought 
it honourable to imitate them. But the Suevi, 
even in their old age, drew up over the hindet 
part of their head, and knotted their ſtrong and 
rough hair, The hair of their people of ſu- 
perior rank was more carefully adjuſted, This 
was their only embelliſhment; an embelliſh- 
ment to which they wete attentive, not from 
a frivolous and effeminate taſte, but to make 
their ſtature ſeem greater, and to appear more 

terrible to their enemies, Wan n 
The Semnones claimed a ſuperiority to the 
reſt of the Suevi in antiquity and nobleneſs of 
blood; and they founded their claim on their 
religion. They had a foreſt which had been 
onſecrated by their anceſtors, and which they 
held in the greateſt veneration, whither, on 
certain days, all their nations aſſembled by de- 
— * un 
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putation, to celebrate the ſhocking ceremonies 
of their barbarous worſhip, which began with 
the ſacrifice of a human victim: they immo 
lated a man. In this foreſt a particular grove 
was moſt reveted; which we may term the 
ſanctuary of the ſylvan temple. Into this 
grove people were never admitted but with 
theit hands tied behind their backs; which 
confinement characteriſed the humiliation of 
their minds before the Deity, If the ſup / 

liant fell, he was not to riſe, even upon hig 

nees; he was to roll himſelf out of the 
grove. Theſe ſuptrſtitious' rites were ccle- 
brated, to impreſs the Suevi with a belief 
that their ſacred grove was the place of their 
origin; the abode of the Supreme Being 
and that all their proſperity depended on 
their punctual and fervent worſhip there, As 
this foreſt was ſituated in the country of the 
Semnones, it gave them great conſequence 
and diſtinction; and their good fortune war- 
ranted their pretenſions. They poſſeſſod 4 
hundred cantons; and to their power, as well 
as to the extent of their territories, they owetl 
their eminence and authority over the reſt of 
the Suevi. 0 D gfk 
TactT. pz Mok, GERN. c. 38, 39. 
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CO Er ST IYAERPPERS, 
4 nee, account of the republic of the 


270} Sybarites. 1 1 
Thie people diſtinguiſhed themſelves — 
the other nations of antiquity by the moſt 
ignoble characteriſtics, thoſe of luxury and 
effeminacy. Ancient authors always mention 
them in terms of the moſt humiliating con- 
tempt. The keeneſt — 6 apak on the man- 
ners of an individual or of a ſtate, was to com- 
re them with thoſe of the Sybarites, whoſe 
diſſoluteneſs became proverbial. A table ex- 
quiſitely luxurious and elegant, was, The 
table of a Sybarite.”—An affected and effe - 
minate walk or voice, was © the walk or the 
* voice of a Sybarite,” 
Hiſtor wy has hardly deigned to tranſmit the 
any of the inhabitants of the ancient 
Sybaris. A few partiulars relating to them have 
been preſerved by Pauſanias, From him we 
learn, that they had a treaſury at Delphi near 
to that of the Epidamnians; that on one fide of 
their coin was the head of Mars, with a helmet 
and a crown; and that on its reverſe was the 
_— of an ox. Not a ſingle Sybarite aſpired 
to glory by thoſe means which are moſt likely 
to inſure it, by literature or by arms. The 
minds of the deſpicable community were to- 
tally relaxed by a conſtant habit of volup- 
tuouſneſs, 
As hiſtorians have taken ſo little notice of 
this pars, it will be impoſſible for a modern 
writer 
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writer to give a ſatisfactory account of — 4 
policy. However, I ſhall ſtrongly exemplify 
their manners, by informing the reader, that 
they were ſo enſlaved by the loweſt of the 
ſenſual pleaſures; that whoever in Sybaris in- 
vented a new and exquiſite diſh, had the ex: 
cluſive privilege of vending it for a year. 
Thus the citizens'of that epicurean'commors 
wealth were encouraged by the public to ex- 
cel in the _— „ and 1 
w. T6941 11. 

Of the Ttliarts/ the — had ths 
preteſt eſteem foÞ the Tyrrhenians; of the 

reeks, for the Toniahs. The diſpoſition and 
manners of "thoſe two ' republics reſembled 
their own. They' travelled little, but always 
in a carriage; and to ſpare their delicate con- 
ſtitutions, they went only as far in three days 
as a perſon of another country would have 
gone in one. One of the Sybarites viſited the 
republic of Sparta: he was invited to one of 
the repaſts which the old editors of Xenophon 
term Philitia, but which are generally called 
Pheiditia, He found that plain benches of 
the ſame form were placed for people of every 
order who were to eat at the frugal table. 
The effeminate gueſt was ' ſhocked with the 
hardneſs of the ſeats, with the” frugality 'of 
the meal, and with the gravity of the conver- 
fation.— I no longer wonder,“ cried he, 
© that the Lacedæmoniags are the braveſt 
people upon earth: whit merit is there in 


. parting with a painful — 5 — 
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Me are told by Strabo in bis deſcription of 
Italy, that the city of Sybaris was at the 
diſtance of two hundred ſtadia from Crotona'; 
that it was built by the Acheans, and that it 
was ſituated between tworivers, the Crathis and 
the Sybaris, from which it took its name. 
The Sybaris, if we credit the report of Pliny, 
rendered thoſe who drank, of its water more 
robuſt, and darkened their complexions; it 
likewiſe made their hair curl, and made their 
horſes ſkittiſh, None who dwelt near the 
Sybatis (continues the ſame, author) ſuffered 
their flocks or herds to taſte-its water ; be - 
cauſe the cattle that had drank of it, had 
been always ſeized with a violent ſneezing. - 
Strabo likewiſe informs us, that the name 
of the perſon who founded Sybaris was Iſe- 
liceus, and that he built it on the mouth of 
the Sybaris and the gulph of Tarentum. 
He adds, that it grew to ſuch a pitch of gran- 
deur, that it gained the ſovereignty over four 
neighbouring nations, and twenty-five cities ; 
that the city and its ſuburbs occupied a ter- 
ritory of fifty ſtadiaz and that its commons 
wealth armed three hundred thouſand men, 
to demand ſatis faction of the Crotoniatæ for 
receiving five hundred Sybarites who had 
deſerted from their countrymen, The fact is 
thus related by Diodorus Siculus. rm 2d 
The Sybarites were prevailed with by 
Thelys, one of their generals, to proſctibe 
five hundred of thlir richeſt citizens, and to 
diſtribute their effects among the Nhe 
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The perſons who were proſcribed fled to Cro- 
tona, and betook themſelves for ſafety to' the 


altars which were in the Forum. 
being informed of the particulars” of their 
flight, ſent ambaſſadors to demand them : the 
ambaſſadors, if they ſhould be refuſed, were 
commiſſioned to declare war againſt the in- 
habitants of Crotona. The ſenators of that 
republic aſſembled the people, who" were 
afraid to hazard a war with a powerful ſtate, 
and therefore were inclined to give up the 
exiles, But Pythagoras, the philoſopher, hav- 
ing entered warmly into the debate, moved 
the compaſſion of the people, and prevail. 
eld with them to protect the unfortunate Sy- 
barites. + 
We are told by Heraclides Ponticus, that 
ſoon after, the Sybarites vindicated their li- 
berty from the tyranny of Thelys, and flew, 
even at the altars, his moſt active partifans;. 
that the ſtatue of Juno turned its eyes from 
the ſpeRacle ; and that fo great a torrent of 
blood flowed from her temple, that the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring houſes were 
obliged to raiſe a wall before them to prevent 
inundation, | | 
When the Sybarites were in the flower of 
their proſperity, they ſent to the temple of 
Delphi, to conſult the oracle on the duration 
of their good fortune. One of their deputies 
was Ifamyris, Amyris, or Thamyris. The 
prieſteſs informed them that their power 


ſhould laſt as long as their reverence of the 
$014 gods 
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gods was not infringed by their homage to 
men. The anſwer was received with uni- 
verſal ſatisfaQtion ; it ſeemed to promiſe an 
eternal duration of ſucceſs, For how was it 
to be ſuppoſed that men, while they conti- 
nued * beings, would be ſo extremely 
impious as to prefer human nature to the di- 
vine? Perhaps they were deceived by their 
interpretation of the oracle; perhaps they 
— 60 wa that it could not be accompliſhed 
till the whole nation became thus corrupt and 
ſacrilegiouſly wicked. They could not ſup- 
poſe, that the crime of an individual would be 
revenged by the ruin of the ſtate, Thamyris 
alone comprehended the ſenſe of the oracle: 
he was ſtruck with it; it engroſſed his mind, 
A Sybarite provoked by one of his ſlaves, had 
rſued him into a temple, where he beat 
im ſeverely, forgetting the ſacred aſylum to 
which he had fled. The unhappy victim of 
ungoverned indignation bethought himſelf of 
another refuge; he laid himſelf on the tomb 
of his maſter's father. His preſence of mind 
ſucceeded; his maſter revered the aſhes of 
his parent, and ceaſed to beat him. Thamy- 
ris reflected with horror on this event: he 
_ fold all that he poſſeſſed at Sybaris, and left 
his country. The Sybarites thought his con- 
duct that of an inſane. perſon; © Thamyris is 
% mad, — became a proverb among them. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter whether the proverb 


was well · grounded. 


Atheneus, 
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Athenæus, among the other impious actions 
of the Sybarites to which he thiaks the oracle 
alluded, relates their treatment of thirty am- 
baſſadors from Crotona, whom they maſſacred, 
and whoſe bodies they threw from their ram- 
parts into the ditch, where they were de- 
voured by beaſts, He adds, that on the night 
immediately following the maſſacre, the god- 
deſs Juno appeared in the Forum of Sybaris 
to all the magiſtrates, exprefling the greateſt 
agony of heart for the fate of the unhappy 
men, and the ſevereſt indignation againſt the 
perpetrators of ſo harbarous an action. 8 
Celeſtial indigdation was ſoon followed by 
puniſhment. Milo, the famous wreſtler, in 
whom the molt intrepid valour. and extraordi- 
nary bodily ſtrength were united, was appointed 
eneral of the army of the Crotoniate. He. was 
not in the leaſt intimidated by the numbers 
of the enemy; he knew that the martial ſpi- 
rit muſt be very languid in a people, who 
would ſuffer no cocks to be kept in their city, 
nor any noiſy occupation to be followed, leſt 
their — ſhould be interrupted. What, in- 
deed, was to be feared from an indolent and 
delicate nation, who never appeared at the 
riſing or ſetting of the ſun; either becauſe 
the air of Sybaris, which was ſituated between 
two rivers, and near the ſea, was too ſharp 
for them in the morning and evening 
or becauſe their nocturnal exceſſes obliged 
them to expend n time on ſleep and in- 


action. 
Not- 
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"Notwithſtanding Milo's great advantages 
over his enemies, he ſent ſpies to Sybaris, 
For he' had ſome dread to remove from the 
minds of his countrymen, with which they 
bad been impreſſed by the numerous forces 
of the Sybarites, and by the idea of their 
great power. The ſpies of Milo went to the 
public entertainments of the Sybarites ; 
where, amongſt other novelties, they obſerved 
horſes which were trained to muſic, and at 
the ſound of inftruments, but particularly of 
certain tunes, reared on their hinder feet, and 
formed a ſort of dance. 

The armies were ranged in de of battle. 
But hiſtory gives us not a particular account of 
their diſpoſition ; it does not inform us whe- 
ther the Sybarites were drawn up on a plain 
large enough to allow three hundred thou- 
ſand men to' acx; nor whether Milo, who 
had been ſix times vidtorious at the Olympic 

mes, ind who; crowned with fix laurels, 

ded a buadred thouſand Crotoniatæ, 
among the other proofs of his experience as 
a genera], made the front of his army as large 
as that of the enemy, and by that precaution 
prevented their ſuperior numbers from ſur- 
rounding him. 

Five thouſand horſes, which the Sybarites 
had trained to muſic, and whoſe riders were 
armed with cuirafſes bordered with fringe 
(armour fitter for . pomp than warlike dir 
were in the van of their army. Milo having 
given orders that no quarter ſhould bo given 

\ bo 
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to the gybarites, either in the engagement or 
in the perſuit, the charge was ſounded. 
Milo's band of muſic then played the airs to 
which the horſes had been accuſtomed to 
dance. Thoſe animals, as unwarlike ab their 
maſters; fired with their favourite tunes, 
ruſhed from their ranks, and galloped towards 
the army of the Crotoniatæ. Milo availed 
himſelf of the diſorder which they _—_— 
attacked, and defeated the Sybarites, and pur- 
ſued them to their ca pital, of which he form- 
ed the ſiege. He 8 it in ten weeks, ſacked 
it, opened ſluices from the Sybaris and the 
Crathis, and deluged 'its ruins with their was- 
ters. MEM. os L'ACAD. De INSCR;, ET 
BELL, So tom. ix. p. 163. et ſeq. 
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Such was the end of this republic: which 
was notorious for its luxury and effeminacy. 
Hiſtory hath tranſmitted to us an account 
the wealth of one of its citizens. Cliſthenes, 
the tyrant of Sicyon, who had been victorious 
in the chariot- races at the Olympic games, 
fixed a day by public notice, on which he 
would chuſe a huſband for his daughter, a 
princeſs of extraordinary beauty: he pro- 
miſed that all who offered themſelves as 
matrimonial candidates. ſhould be well re- 
ceived, and that he would fairly examine their 


etenſons. e or Smindytides, a 
— in a galley wich fifty 


Vor. Ver-. rowers, 
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rowers; choſen from the fiſhermen and 
fowlers who were in his ſeryice'; in expence 
and magnificenet he not only exceeded all 
the — but even the tytant himſelf; 
though the Sicyoniaps ſeemed to vie with 
each other: in contributing to the grandeur of 
their ſovercign on this important accafion; 
smindy rides, on the day of his arrival at Si- 
cyon, partook of >the entettainment which 
Cliſthenes had prepared-for his gueſts; but 
the inſolent Sybaritsinfified- that no perſon 
ſhould ſit at the ſame table with him except 
' the pfrineeſs, Who was the object of his 
— Tis to be regretted that hiſtory: has 
not acquaimted us — the ſucceſs of his arro- 

gance. ee i eg i ne ra 
This preſumptuous and dif ſting vanity 
Was the natura conſequ ence of a life walted 
in ignorance CS ufferntadey. - We learn 
* Atheneus, mY the 8 barten clothed 
their children in purple, and adorned 
hair with tibbons interwoven with 
But we bead in no author that they uſed 
any diſcipline which ivvigorates the body 
or the mind. We are told that they had 
— with fountains, in which their 
youth, during the heat of the day, gave them- 
ſelves up to all kinds of —— 
one of them, on ſeeing the. laborious motions 
of a ſlave at his watk,: felt as great pain as if 
his fibres, hed been torn 3<+—and that while 
he was deſcribing to another /you 
a e he had ſuffered: from that excru» 
4 4 ecruciating 


Bis ſons 
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eruciating fight, the latter mann with * 
violent pain in his ſide. 
The gybarites werte the firſt peeple tio 
k with them to battle ſlaves in chains. 
Thoſe llaves they puniſhied with great inhu- 
manity, if the water with whiel they ſip» 
plied them was too warm, or if they did not 
poerſumt them ably. When they eme 
out of the bath] they threw themſelvet on beds 
ſtrewed with roſes 3 which beds they founfl 
uneaſy as foon-as the roſes loſt their Heck fre 
grance. and ſoftneſs. Little dogs of Malta; of 
which they were very fond; followed them to 
battle, 'whithdribever they: went. 
They were higewiſe very fond of dwatſp, 
whom they called Zxanr¹i⁵ũepç. The general 
appellation of theſe men of pigmy Nats 
was, among the ancients,' Tr, from the 
name of the philoſopher Stilpon. They 
bought apes at exorbitant prioes. As their 
merchants — to Mauritania in queſt 
of thoſe animals, the king of that country, 
who wis fond of children, and who kept 
rs in his palace, under 
his on eye til they. were three years old, at 
which age they entered on à regular educa- 
tion, ſent ſot the merchants and aſked 
them if the women in their er, r 5 
barren? 
Among their faves they had a great nom- 
ber of eunuchs. A commerce was eſtabliſhed 
between them and the Mileſians. They im- 
ported the n wh Fr which the 
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fineſt cloth was made that was worn by the 
Athenæus tells us, that in going to their 
eountry-houſes, they were ſhaded from the 
heat of the ſun. But he does not inform us 
whether their ſhade was an avenue plafited 
with trees, or a covered carriage. 
Their cellars were near the ſea-coaft. 
Their wines were made as the wines of the 
Rhine, and thoſe of ſome other elimates are 
made. The caſks are never empty; the vin- 
—— the preſent is poured on the remainder 
of the _—_ of the preceding years; and 
the wine is drawn through long copper pipes. 
The S9ybarites conveyed their wine through 
theſe pipes, from their large cafks into ſmaller 
veſſels, with which their ſhips were fur- 
'niſhed, that lay at the mouth of their rivers. 
Part of the wine the ſhips exported; with 
part of it they failed along the coaſt; where 
the Sybarites unloaded them, and lodged it in 
en torr fs og 
Thoſe of the Sybarites who gave the moſt 
ſumptuous publicentertainments, were reward- 
ed-with golden crowns,” which were decreed 
them by the ſtate. Their names were pro- 
claimed with ' evlogium by the heralds, in 
their religious aſſemblies, and in thoſe of their 
Z rr Tov 
* Thoſe women who were to make part of 
the company at a public entertainment, were 
invited a year before its celebration, that 
might have time to appear at the feſtival in all 
the luſtre of beauty and of drels. 


The 
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The fiſhermen and eel-merchants were ex- 
empt from all public impoſitions; as well a 
thoſe who fiſhed and prepared a: ſpecies of 
oyſters, of which the ancients: made their: 
purple dye. They had ſubterranean halls for 
coolneſs:— they had frying-pang like thoſe of 
modern uſen I elf: an aut. 29H1omh 
They deſpiſed n and gloried in go- 
ing no farther abroadthan the leagth of their 
rivers. 2 1 4 {VILE Bf! * edi 
They certainly pai a v obedi- 
ence to an oracle which 2 em to a 
licentious life, in a country which” was not 
remarkably fertile, Where the ſituation of the 
capital was not healthful, and where its — | 
which was not commodious, was rendezed 
uſeleſs. by the indolence of its inhabitants. 
Modern times will hardly believe that i 
effeminate a people were jealous of the glory 
of Olympia; that Sybaris/ prefumed to emu- 
late the celebrated games of that city? Yet 
ſhe Aae gane s, which were celebrated 
at the ſame time * thoſe of Greece. Their 
citizens vainly imagined, that by ropofit : 
great prizes to the combatants, the wor! 
would reſort to their games, and no longer to 
thoſe which had been for ages the objec" of 
heroic ambition, r 
Me have ſeen in what a tate the Crotoniata 
left the ancient Sybaris. In that ſtate it re- 
mained fifty- eight years. When Callimachus 
was archon of Athens, its old inhabitants, 
and their ſons, who were diſperſed in diffe- 
B b 3 e 
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rent places aſſembled, joined themſrlvas to 
me Theſfalians, and with their aſſiſtanco 
atem to rrbuild their city. But after 
they! had preſccuied their attempt far five 
rs, it 4 pprefied.byythe! jealous Croto- 
inte, who again drove them from their ter- 
ritories, Thus was this city, the abode of 
ſenſuality; at length deſtroycd for ever: its 
luxury had hren for may centurics tho con- 
tempt of the univerſe, © Bid. p. 168, a: Joy: 
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The Sysacuſuns were the inhabitgints-of 8. 
racuſe; a fambus city ne M0 26W en f 
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* * Syracylh, ſom its hiſtory, may. he cams 
aced ta 3,theatre. on which various, inteveſt- 
1ag, and aſtgniſhing, ſcenes. ate repreſtpied; 
er de a fr, ne een and ſmopth, but 
ſobject to the maſt. violent agitations. No 
other, republic, exhibits, to us revolutions ſq 
ſdden, id frequent, and, fa. abrupt. Some 
times it was, appre 1 cruel. tyrants; ſome : 
times it was governed by ſage kings. Some- 
times it was che ſport of a licentious popu- 
lage 3, ſometimes it was guarded hy reafon, 
25 by, -alutary laws, It paſſed alternately 
from the mo Ae, ſervityde to perfect li- 
berty; font ganpulſiye and frantic motions, 
to.a regulag and wile, conduct. The Fades 
p N 128 w 
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will eaſilyccall ta mipd Diunyſius, the father 
and ſon, Agathocles, and Hieronymus, whoſo 
cruelty rendered them the objects of public 
hatred and cxecration: he will likewiſe _ 
remember Gela, Dion, Timoleon, and 
two Hieros, who were univerſally Rare by 
teſpacted by; tlie people. 10t 3017 3: 
|; To: what muſt we dries fuch we 
ſuch oppoſite! alternations ? Without doubt 
they were partly) produced by that levity and 
inconſtancy which characterized the: Syracus 
ſans; but their principal cauſe was the poli- 
tical donſtitation- af Syracuſe which was a 
mixture of ariſtocracy and democracy, ! or of 
ſenatorial and popular power. As it had 
no counterpoiſe to bting theſe two bodies to a 
juſt equilibiium, when public authority in- 
clined on one ſide; the ſtate was ,*conſfes 
quently cither oppreſſed: by tyranny, d torn 
— licentiouſneſs. Either exceſs was ſucceed- 
ed by univerſal anarchy, which facilitated to 
the moſt ambitious citizens the acquiſition of 
ſoveteign power. Same, taalleviate the bk 
of dominion, to gain the good will of the 
citizens, exerciſed that power with lenity, 
with equity, with wiſdom, and conciliating 
manners. Others, deſtitute of virtue and 
humanity, rendered their uſurpation odious * 
and horrible hy the moſt violent acts of op · 
on and cruelty. By this rigorous con- 
duct they pretended they were obhliged o 
check the enterprizes of their ſubjecta who; 


i ben be owned, yet retained a ſtrong ſenſe 
B b 4 "MF 
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of their extorted liberty, which, on every oo- 
caſion that ſeemed favourable, e were e 
to fegain. £oido.. dds fl; {4 
There were yet other cauſes tha ded 
the Syracuſans untractable, and produced-fre+ 
| . revolulions in their commonwealth. 
They had not forgotten that they had gained 
ſignal victories over the formidable power of 
Abick, and that the terror of their arms had 
teached even to the walls of Carthage. They 
were: conſcious that they had been for many 
ages formidable to Afric not in one in- 
ſtance; _ they were. 1945+ Rome; 
racuſe, from her large and well-appointed 
ky had conceived ſo high an — of het 
maritime power, that when the Perſians in« 
vaded Greece, the. claimed an equality wa 
bar cb in the empire of the ſe 1 
91 ee Rerree "AN; tom au; 6 329, 327 
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The wealth, too, of the Syracuſans, which 
they had acquired by their commerce, made 
them haughty and imperious; it likewiſo 
made them averſe from application and labour, 
and enervated thom with luxury and effemi- 
nacy. They blindly acceded to the perſua- 
ſions of their orators, who had gained an 
abſolute; aſcendant over them. Unleſs they 
were flattered or pampered, wy were Ro 
100 and d e ; | 


” 1 4 : ” a bb 4&4 
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Vet they were naturally a mild, beneve- 


lent, and equitable people. But they were 
indolent ano pers Th : — by 
the artful harangues of their” orators: by 
them they were impelled to the moſt violent 
and barbarous meaſures, of which they re- 
pented almoſt as ſoon” as they were exe- 
cuted. een na ee en ss 2100 2 
When they were under no controul, 'theig 
liberty ſoon exceeded all bound. It became 
levity, paſſion, violence, frenzy. On the con. 
trary, they no ſooner loſt their freedom, than 
their caprice and Iimpetuoſity dindled into 
meanneſs, timidity, and the moſt abject ſeri 
vitude. But as this degeneracy was effected 
by a violence on their nature; for it was 
directly oppoſite to the conſtitution and cha- 
racter of the Greek nation, born and big in 
liberty, the ſenſe of which Was not extin- 
guiſhed, but only ſuppreſſed in the minds of 
the Syracuſans;—they rouſed from time t 
time from a ſervile and inactive fate, broke 
their chains, and (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
_ daſhed them againſt their tyrants. 
He who reads the hiſtory of the Syracuſabs 
with the leaſt attention, will find, that they 
were incapable of bearing either liberty or 
ſeryitude. Therefore the poliey of their 
maſters conſiſted in keeping them in a happy 
medium between thoſe extremes; in appa- 
rently giving the people the choice of publie 
meaſures; and in reſerying only to themſelves 
the province of enforcing their utility, and of 
7 ey een _ cn_ 
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coftying them jntg execution, And the 8y- 
recnſans had x inge and | magiſirots, a hifkeey 
jafarms ds. ddr whos, government they 
were vaty galm ; and tractable, perfectly; obe- 
gient tothe ſoyengignn nnd to the laws. 
Nene we may,cqnclude; that theneivill agnr 
vulſone and gevolutions which happened ip 
Syracuſe, were not ſo much octaſioned bythe 


e ue aß the people as, by the mπ.⁰]˖F- 
dect of th eit, geve mots; Who muſt have 
dnn ¶ perſuading tho minds, and 

goneiliating the; Hearts of their (ubje co —4 
moſt mparzant, ſcience iq kings, andotg all 
perſans in agtharity. bis {bids p. 3375 808. 
banal „, „ginnen zidt t 17H bmi 
5 he 401 Tune laws of iDigeles,). »to! 17 va 


ioctes." 8 ullrlols 8 AI 9 , e 
Zen 


10 Kto at to dray the names 5 of thei 
tate magiſttätes by 10 An likewiſe t 
chooſe the! 173 fe of nigklog judiciousJaws 
which each of them was to com poſe 4 

and from 51 of hi cen Aollies. Phy 
dvice was kay and 5 a ppointed to lle 

taſk ſome of the wiſeſt of che 24 Pio- 
cles fo far excelled the reſt in, leg iſfative, ta- 
lents, that the laws of the Spada were 
called the lawys of Diocles, though many © 
them were written by the other ſag &s, 40 55 


adopted into the KT He was 1 5 and 

' revered by his citizens duripg bis life, which 

he terminated by a moſt extraordinary- death, 
He had guarded the ſtate Sung im l- 


tion by the moſt rigorous ſentences ; and his 
laws 


5 8 
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laws were, ig general, ſevere. By gong of 
them, ſor inſtanca, the perſon, was to be 
niſhed with death ho wegthinto the aſſe 
of the with a fMatde or am Meapos, 
though, he pleaded. i igngtatce of the la or 
Ar A report Was one / day 
— that. the! enemy were near the 100.4 
eee 3 ac, wa ;viiſhed 
Gut, I$;. Bs  HABNOUF, ing raiſed | 
agomult, in the forum (ihe plses wherd!tbeir 
public . were held): he gurned in 
thither from an adjacent ſiteet without: think: 
ing of his ſword, One of the cuisens gblerys 
—.— reproached hint wit li a vialation of 
bis W-. aW. 4. 1 will convince vob of the 
Y, cantrary, replied Diocles, I Will nV, 
on that my ptactice teures and goninms 
. it. r ſoon as He hadeſpokemtbeſe wotds. 
he plunged his ſword! inte his heart. After 


his death the Syracuſans decreed to him heroic 


ars. Fhey like wie bujlt ple ty 
= at ghe pobhe dale e 
pulled. dogen, and b ee e 


Diocles was as hig emed al the 
other Sicilians as 12 5 Syracuſans; "Tod his 
laws were adopted, and fniltty obeyed by ma- 
ny cities, till they were: ſuhjected and go- 

yerned by the Romans. And though Cepha · 
lus, under the government of Timoleon, and 
Polydore,/'in tha raigu of Hiero, wrote laws, 
the Syracuſans would not honous them with 
the title of legiſlators; but only called them 
A of _ legiſtator ; for in We 

tho 
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thoſe" laws, though apparently new, were 
a verſion or commentary on the laws of 
Diocles,” which by the uſual changes in lan- 
ge, had grown difficult to be underſtood. 
The author of thoſe laws mult have had a 
pear: -deteſtation of vice; for he enacted the 
ſevereſt puniſhments ageinſt all injuſtice, The 
excellence of his heart like wiſe appears by the 
6 ppt well proportioned rewards which 
aſſigns to the various acts of virtue. That 
he — a perſon. of great penetration and judg · 
ment is proved by his enumeration and analy- 
ſis of public actions, and by the ſpecies and 
2 merit or demerit that he applies to | 
each, His ſtyle is conciſe; and in many 
the reader cannot rehend- him without 
acuteneſs of intellect. He makes us think 
and enlarge on hints.” Theſe are the remarks 
of 1770 5 a Pro SrevL:2p P. 348; 
HT TIL 6 - 172 9111 
THE INHABITANTS oF; h 
ISLAND OF TAPROBANE, 
which oy modern geography is THE ins. 
or CEYLON, I 


— el Kit; 10 7 

[The bee of this iſland were mids 
different from the reſt of the world, in their 
manner of living, and in the formation of their 
bodies. They were all of an equal ftature; 
and were above fix feet high. Their bones 
were as flexible and elaſtic as their muſcles. 
Their bodies had not the appearance of 
firengeh; yet their nerves were far * 
an 
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than ours. For if they held any thing in their 
bands as faſt as they could, Pl was impoſſible 
to wrench it from them. They had only 
hair on the head, on the eye: browse, on the 

-lids; and a beard. Over all the reſt of 
their body their ſkin was extremely ſmootll, 
and not the leaſt down' was to | 
They had very good faces; and 1 
were admirably proportioned. 
Their ears were much larger than 8 
they had a languet in the middle of them. 
Their tongues were very remarkable, partly 
yn Nature and partly by an operation which 

made in them. They were cloven 

pendienlacty, and were double to the - root. 
By this ſeparation of the tongue, they could 
not only diſtinctly pronounce any ſyllables or 
words of any language, but likewiſe imitate 
the notes and cry of every bird, and of every 
other animal; in ſhort, "they could 
imitate all ſounds,” But What was moſt ſur- 
priſing, one perſon could convetſe with two at 
once, with his two tongues, on ſubjects total» 
ly di ferent, without e or the leaſt em- 
barraſſment. 

This iſland el a ban pense — moſt 
happy climate. By its tropical ſituation it 
was not ſubject to the extremes of heat and 
cold. It was bleſſed with a mild and perpetual 
autumn, like Homer's iſland of Phzacia. Its 
inhabitants had equal days and nights all the 
year; it had no ſhadows _ noon; becauſe the 
ſun was then almoſt perpendicular there. 


The 
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he whole nation was divided into 
ttibes;/ each tribe conſiſted of dur hundred 
perfonis; ho lived together in the moſt inti⸗ 
mate ahd'friendibip, $94 SAY 16 ad 
> They/lived in beautiful meadows; 'whers 
Natore' ied them with all the meceffaries 
of life. For their fino climate, and their fers 
tile foil; yielded them more fruits of the eartli 
than they wanted, without: cultivation; A 
kind of reed grew in the iſland which bote a 
pulſe like our vetches. This pelſe; by being 
d in warm water, grew. as large a8 a 
pigeon's egg; they then dried it, and had the 
liar art of reducing it to meal in their 
ands. When it was baked it was excellent 
bread.” They had daths from warm ſprings, in 
which they bathed for pleaſute and for health; 
and they were extremely ſalutary. Theſe 
warm waters never cooled, unleſs they were 
mixed with eold water, or with wine. . 
They were verſed in all ſciences, and ex- 
pert all ſorts of "exerciſe : but their favour- 
was aſtrology, In writing they uſed 
Sp ſeven characters; but each of thoſe cha- 
rafters had four different poſitions,” which 
made them equivalent to twenty-eight letters, 
and from which they took as many names. 
They wrote their lines, not as we do, from 
right to left, but from top to bottom. 
They were as remarkable for their longe- 
Vity as for other /peculiarities of conſtitution: 
they lived in gengral, without any ſickneſt, 
a hundred and fifty years. By too mo__ 
HT . , law, 
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law, all thoſe who were lame, either by nas 


ture or by accident, were put to death. When 
they had lived the number of years that we 
have juſt mentioned, they terminated theit 
exiſtence by a voluntary and 
Two different herbs grew in their iſland, each 
of which produced the fame” effect. This 
was their ſu 


2 perſon Jay down to repoſe upon them, he 


fell into a profound leep, from which he 


awoke no more. Ai ot ts 
Marriage was not in uſe among them. 
Their women were in common; and all theit 


children were treated with a common affed 


tion'by all-the parents, When they wert at 


the btcaft, their nurſes were often changed; 


that the mothers might contract no partiality 
for their own children; By this univerfal and 
equal converſe of the ſexes, and by this public 
attention to their progeny, all 15 ejudioe and 
jealouſy were baniſhed from this happy iſlands 
and its inhabitants paſſed bar ie in fr 


unanimity. 


Their iſlands produced à ſpeviet of ſivall 


animals, of a gentle and tractablè nature, and 
of an extraordinary fotm and property. Their 
body was round, and reſembled that of a tor 
toiſe; on thelt back they had 4 eros in the 
ſorm of an X. At each extremity of the X 
they had an eye, and a mouth. Thus the ani. 
mal had four eyes and four mouths; which 
communicated with one throat that conseyed 
wee to one ſtomach; „ 


ular death. 


rpriſing and fatal n 
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the aſtoniſhing virtue of inſtantaneouſly join 
ing and faſtening any parts of a living body 
that were ſeparated by a wound, while that 
wound was recent. 9 
In this iſland there was likewiſe a peculiar 
ſpecies of very large birds, by which the in- 
habitants diſcovered the diſpoſitions of their 
children. In the ſight of all the people they 
ſet the children on the backs of theſe birds, 
which immediately flew aloft with them into 
the air. They who kept their ſeat, without 
| betraying any ſigns of fear, were brought up; 
but they killed thoſe who were terrified. with 
the rapid and high flight; for they concluded 
that they were ſickly, and could not live long: 
or that their minds would not be ſtrong 
enough to bear the adverſe events of life. 
The oldeſt perſon of each claſs ated as 
king over the reſt, who paid him a reſpectful 
obedience, When he was a hundred and fifty 
years old, he reſigned life in compliance with 
the law; and the next in age ſucceeded to his 
dignity 
1. Thoug h the earth yielded them whhout a 
bour, a —— abundance and variety of pro- 
ductions, they were not guilty of any intem- 
perance. They lived in great frugality, and 
were content with the neceſſaties of life. 
They ate animal food, indeed, roaſted and 
boiled ; but they were unacquainted with the 
teſinements of modern cookery. They caught 
all ſorts of birds and fiſhes. Their trees ſup- 
plied them with fruits of every kind, excluſive 


of 
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of their olive-trees and vines, which yielded 
them excellent oil and wine. In their iſland 
there were ſerpents of an enormous ſize, but 
innoxious; and they were exquiſite food, / 
Their garments were of the rind of a cer- 
tain reed, which was covered with a very loft 
and ſhining down, They improved its luſtre 
with a purple dye, which they made from 
ſhell-fiſh of different kinds. 

Their manner of living was fixed by rules, 
They ate not the ſame things indiſcriminate- 
ly ; but on certain days ſome were to cat fowl, 
ſome fiſh, and ſome olives, and others fruit. 
The uſeful employments were likewiſe divid- 
ed among them: to ſome fiſhing was aſſigned, 
to ſome the mechanical arts; and others were 
to render other ſervices to their community, or 
to their tribe, They entered, in their turns, 
on the offices of the ſtate, from which their 
old men only were exempted. 

They worſhipped the Air, the Sun, and all 
the other celeſtial bodies; to which, on their 
feſtivals, they addreſſed hymns and ſupplica- 
tions. But the principal object of their ado- 
ration was the Sun, to which they had conſe- 
crated their iſland and themſelves, 

They buried their dead on the ſea-ſhore at 
low water, that the returning tide might raiſe 
their tomb. Diop. Sicul. p. 97. et /eq: 
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THE'TENCTERI, 


The Tencteri were a German people. Ta- 


citus praiſes their cavalry, which, he ſays, 
in courage and diſcipline, excelled that of all 
the other Germans. Horſemanſhip was their 
amuſement in their childhood; their object 
of emulation in their youth; and they prac- 
tiſed it even in their old e. A father's no- 
bleſt legacy was his horſes ; and he left them, 

not to his eldeft ſon, but to him who was 
the braveſt and the beſt ſoldier. | 


TaciT, pe Mor1s, GERM. c. 32. 


THE THRACIANS. 


The Thracians, ſays Herodotus, are the 


moſt populous nation in the world, except 


the Indians; and if they had been governed 


by a monarch, or if they had not been ſub- 
je to civil diſſenſions, they would have been 
invincible; they would have been the lords 


of the univerſe, But the Thracians were a 


tumultuous people; and their refractory ſpirit 
was the cauſe of many obſtinate and fatal 


quarrels, Hence they were always weak, al- 


ways a prey to any powerful invader, The 


inhabitants of the different diſtricts of Thrace 


had different names, But they all had the 
- ſame laws and cuſtoms, except the Getz, the 
Trauſi, and the inhabitants of the diſtrict ad- 


jacent to the Creſtonians. 
The 


* 
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The inſtitutions of the Trauſi, and of the 
other Thracians were the ſame, exceptin 
their ceremonies at a birth and at a funeral, 
As ſoon as one of their children was born, all 
its relations aſſembled round it, and wept and 
bewailed it, on account of the many evils in- 
ſeparable from human life, many of which it 
would neceſſarily ſuffer, But when one of 
their countrymen died, they interred him with 
Joy and exultation; becauſe he was delivered 
from a precarious and miſerable exiſtence, and 
enjoyed uninterrupted felicity. | 

They who lived north of the Creſtorians 
had many wives, When a huſband of this 
diſtrict died, there was a warm conteſt among 
his widows, to determine which of them had 
been moſt tenderly loved by the deceaſed, It 
was often difficult for their friends to decide 
the queſtion, She, however, who was pro- 
nounced to have been the greateſt favourite, 
after having received the moſt laviſh encomi- 
ums from either ſex for her conjugal merit 
and glory, was knocked on the head by her 
neareſt male relation, on the tomb of her huſ- 
band; and in that tomb ſhe was interred. 
The other widows went home diſconſolate, 
and thought they had ſuffered the moſt dread- 


ful ignominy. 
It was cuſtomary with the other Thracians 

to ſell their children to foreigners. Their 
education of their daughters was not rigid; 
they permitted them to aſſociate with men in- 
deſcriminately. But they kept their wives 
Coe 2 under 
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under cloſe reſtraint, and bought them of 
their parents with great ſums. They thought 
it. honourable to have many ſcars on the fore- 
head, and ſhameful'to have none, Indolence 
was their charaCteriſtic of freedom :—agricul- 
ture they deemed an employment only fit for 
ſlaves. To live by war and rapine was, in 
their eſtimation, the greateſt glory. 

Of the ancient deitics they only worſhipped 
Mars, Bacchus, and Diana; but the god of 
their kings was Mercury, By him they ſwore, 

and from him they boaſted __u they were de- 


ſcended. 


Perſons of ſuperior ok paid the follow- 
ing honour to their dead, They expoſed their 
bodies to public view for three days. After 
they had ſacrificed many kinds of victims, 
they made a ſumptuous entertainment. They 
burned or interred the body, and raiſed over 
it a tomb of earth. Games and combats a- 
round the tomb were the laſt of the funereal 
honourss. HxRoOpor. l. v. c. 3. er ſeg. 


THE THURIANS. 


Thutium, an Italian city, not far diſtant 
from the ancient Sybaris, was founded by 
Lampon and Xenocrites, The following ac- 
count of it is given us. by Diodorus Siculus, 
The Sybarites, driven from their territories, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Greece, to requeſt the A- 
thenians and Lacedzmonians that they would 
aſſiſt them. to regain their country, and 

ſirengthen 


: 
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ſtrengthen their reviving ſtate with a Greek 
colony. The Spartans rejected their petition; / 


but it was granted by the Athenians, who ſent 


them ten ſhips well manned, and command 


ed by Lampon and Xenocrites. They like- 
wiſe by their emiſſaries acquainted the Pelo- 
1 that they would protect that co- 
ony, and thoſe who choſe to embark in its 
fortune. Many were prevailed with to join 
them by theſe offers, and by the anſwer or 
Apollo, whoſe oracle they conſulted. They 
were commanded from the Tripod to build a 
city in a place where there was not much 
water, but where there was abundance of 
bread. | 

They failed along the coaſt of Italy; and 
having arrived at the ruins of Sybaris, they 
| ſought for the place which the oracle had de- 
ſcribed, Not far from Sybaris, they found 
a ſource of water, the name of which was 


Thuria : it flowed from a pipe of braſs, which 


Fas called by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood 7onna. Concluding that this was 
the ground appointed for them by the oracle, 
they firſt raiſed a wall round the ſpace which 
they intended to occupy. Then, within the 
wall, they drew the plan of their city, which, 
in length, was to have four capital diviſions, 
The firſt was to take the name of Hereules, 
the ſecond that of Venus, the third that of 


Olympia, and the fourth the name of Hac- 


chus, It was to have three principal divi- 
ſions in breadth ; the firſt of which was to be 


Cc 3 called 


—_ 
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called the Hero; the ſecond Thuria ; and the 
third Thurinus. They then executed their 
plan; the houſes and ſtreets were beautiſul; 
and the city altogether made a yery fine ap- 
pearance. But unanimity did not long ſub- 
ſiſt among the citizens. A diſſenſion ſoon 
aroſe from a very important cauſe. 

The inhabitants of the old Sybaris ſeized 
all the conſiderable poſts of the ſtate; and 
left only the inferior offices to their aſſociates. 
They even inſiſted that their wives ſhould ſa- 
crifice to the gods before thoſe of the latter. 
In dividing the lands they likewiſe took to 
themſelves thoſe that were neareſt the city ; 
and gave the remoter parts to the ſtrangers. 
The young adventurers who were much more 
numerous, and far braver than the old inha- 
bitanis, were ſo exaſperated at this treatment, 
that they took up arms againſt them, cut them 
off, and remained maſters of a large ſpace in- 
cloſed with walls. 

As they poſieſſed an extenſive count , they 
invited from Greece a great number o fami- 
lies, with whom they divided the city and 
its territories. The new commonwealth ſoon 
became opulent; it entered into alliance with 

the Crotoniatæ, and by its prudent conduct 
acquired great reputation, The government 
of the Thurians was democratical; they divid- 
cd their citizens into ten tribes, to which they 
gave the names of their reſpective nations, 
Fhree of their tribes, for — 2 * were call- 
ed Arcadian, Achaian, and Elan; becauſe 
they 


* 
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they were compoſed of emigrants from thoſe 
three Peloponneſian provinces ;—there was 
hkewiſe the ,Bzotian, the Amphictyonic, and 
the Dorian - three other tribes, invited from 
provinces which bore thoſe names, The four 
remaining tribes were, for the fame reaſon, 
called Iades, Athenaic, Euboic, and Neſis 
Otis. Ad. | 
They choſe for their legiſlator, Charondas, 
who was the greateſt moral philoſopher of his 
time. His code conſiſted partly of hu own; 
and partly of the ſageſt laws of the many ci- 
vilized countries of the world, I ſhall here 
cite ſome. of the laws of Charondas, which, 
J flatter myſelf, the reader will find equally 
entertaining and inſtructive. | 

Drop. S1CUL. p. 295. 


Bo of Charondas. 


By one of Charondas's laws, they who gave 
their children a ſtep-mother, were excluded 
from the aſſemblies of the ſtate, The legiſla- 
tor thought that he who could be fo great an 
enemy to his family, would not prove a ſteady 
friend to his country.—“ If, ſaid he, a man's 
« firſt marriage has been happy, he ought to 
ti revere its memory; and to matry again is 
'« to profane it if it has been unhappy, 
he is mad if he ventures on a ſecond,” 

He likewiſe enacted, that all thoſe who 
were convicted of calumny, ſhould be led 
through the ſtreets with a crown of tamarind 

Cc 4 on 
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on their heads, to notify to the public, that 
they had arrived at the laſt degree of male- 
volence. Many, againſt whom this mortify- 
ing ſentence had been denounced, prevented 
its execution by ſuicide. The ſeverity of the 
legiſlator towards this crime, made it very 
rare, and greatly promoted the tranquillity and 
happineſs of the ſlate. | 
Charondas made another law which did ho- 
nour- to a ſage and virtuous legiſlator. He 
prohibited a ſocial intercourſe with bad men. 
A precaution which had been-omitted by other 
| founders of ſtates! He was ſatisfied that in- 
genuous minds were often corrupted by a fa- 
miliary with men of licentious manners ;— 
that vice is contagious as well as malady. For 
(as he obſerved) our propenſity to evil is very 
ſtrong ; and many, who are born with a 
warm affection for virtue, by the gradual, but 
powerful influence of bad example, fink to a 
total depravity. Our legiſlator, therefore, ſo- 
licitous to prevent this moral degeneracy, pro- 
hibited all connexion with men of profligate 
lives. He guarded this law with particular 
regulations; and eſtabliſhed ſevere puniſh- 
ments for thoſe by whom any of them ſhould 
be violated. | 

He made another law which was not leſs 
important, and which had not been enacted 
by any preceding legiſlator; By this law, 
the ſons of the citizens were to learn to read 
and write under maſters paid by the public, 
For he forelaw, that without this proviſion, the 
be” 21 2 children 
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children of thoſe parents who could: not af- 
ford to pay for their education, would be de- 


prived of this advantage; He well knew that 
this ſhould be the firſt, as it was the moſt im- 


portant knowledge. For the moſt uſefal and 


: 


intereſting objects of life are promoted and 


attained by writing. By it ſcrutinies are made 
for the nomination to public offices; jit is eſ- 
ſential to epiſtolary correſpondence, to the diſ- 
poſal of our effects at death, to the inſtitution 
of laws; to all the ſtrongeſt and moſt mo- 
mentous ties of ſociety. All the advantages, 
all the pleaſures Which reſult from this art, 
are not to be comprehended in the bounds of 
an eulogium. By it alone the actions of the 
illuſtrious dead are imprinted on the minds of 
the living; friends divided by an immenſe 
tract of ſpace, are brought together, and con- 
verſe ;—treaties terminate deſtructive wars be- 
tween kings and nations, and eſtabliſh the 
bleſſings of durable peace: the maxims of 
the ſages, the anſwers of the gods, the noble 
theories of philoſophy, are diffuſed through 
all countries, and tranſmitted to the lateſt po- 
ſterity. In a word, Nature gives us life; but 
writing teaches us the uſe of life. Theſe 
were the advantages which Charondas was 


deſirous to inſure to his citizens ; and for them © 


he thought it the duty of the ge to pro- 
vide, both by its attention and its finances. 
This law was as ſuperiour to thoſe of other 


legiſlators, which provided phyſicians for the 


ſtate at the public expence, as the cure of the 
ſoul 
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ſoul by moral inſtruction, is more important 
than his of the medicine. 

The two firſt of the laws which I have 
cited, were celebrated by many poets ;—we 
have the following allufion to his laws againſt 
keeping bad company—— 

Him who affociates with immoral men, 

I own, Charondas, that I need not try 

By private, and repoſed obſervation. 

Free intercourſe with the licentious liver, 
Even when by Nature we are born for virtue, 
Perverts the manners, and corrupts the ſoul. 


T ſhall here add more verſes in which the 
poet makes the legiſlator provide, and remon- 
ſtrate, againſt ſecond marriages, or the ĩntro- 
duction of ſtep-mothers into families 


Tube raſh, unnatural father who expoſes 
His children to a ſtep-dame's tyranny, 
Shall hold no office in our commonwealth, 
Nor in his country's cauſe his name illuſtrate. 
He'd make of Thurium what he makes his houſe, 
A theatre of ſtrife and tragedy. 
Did —_ vouchſafe thee one auſpicious mar- 

ria | 
Was . bliſs 8 ? But was that one 
Replete with miſery ?!——Then what madneſs 
moy'd thee, 

By venturing on a ſecond, to entail 


Calamity on thy remaining life ? 
Charondas inſtituted another law, reſpect - 
ing the education of children, When it is 
firſt read, the reaſons on which it was found- 
ed, do not appear. But when it is conſidered, 
| 6 | e 
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it ſhews the great wiſdom of the legiſlator, 
and deferves the higheſt praiſe. It enacts 
that the neareſt paternal relations ſhall be the 
guardians of the effects of orphans; and that 
the orphans themſelves ſhall be educated by 
the neareſt relations' on the mother's ſide. 
The foundation of this diſtinction is not im- 
mediately ſeen. But when we carefully exa- 
mine, why the legiſlator intruſts the fortune 
and the perſon of the orphan ſeparately, with 
the relations in either line, we diſcover his 
reaſons, and they ſhew that he was 1 
ly acquainted with the human heart. For 
as the maternal relations could have no ho 
of inheriting the fortune of the orphan, they 
could not be prompted by intereſt to deprive 
him of life: and as he was not in the cuſtody 
of his paternal relations, it was out of their 
power to commit that ſelfiſh and unnatural 
crime. Again, as theſe paternal relations 
were the orphan's heirs, if he died a minor, 
by malady or by any other accident, they 
would be the more careful guardians of a for- 
tune which in time they might poſſeſs. 

Charondas enacted another law againſt 
thoſe who quitted their poſt in battle, or 
who refuſed to take arms in the ſervice of 
their country, Other legiſlators puniſhed 
cowards with death, But they were con- 
demned by Charondas, to be expoſed for 
three days to public ſhame in the Forum, in 
a female dreſs, This puniſhment is more hu- 


mane and more political: for it graduall 
impell 
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impells men to courage by the fear of infamy, 
which is more horrible than death. It like- 
wile preſerves the lives of citizens, who, after 
it is inflicted, may be of fervice to their 
country eyen in war; by the ardour with 
which they may be inſpired to efface paſt ig- 
nominy by future actions of valour. | 
Charondas was of opinicn that rigour was 
the ſupport of laws. Therefore he inſiſted 
much on the ſtrict obſervation of his inſti- 
tutions ; even of thoſe which might ſeem 
improper, Though he authoriſed the ſtate 
to amend his laws, under reſtrictions which 
we ſhall hereafter mention, the permiſſion, 
however, was introduced with this principle, 
that it is as ſalutary to be determined by the 
letter of the law, as it is dangerous to ſub- 
ject the expreſs terms of the law to the opi- 
nion or artifice of individuals. Accordingly, 
in trials, he checked and reproached the par- 
ties whenever they ſubſtituted arbitrary in- 
terpretations and deluſive eloquence. for the 
plain ſenſe of the laws; and thus endea- 
voured to violate their authority and majeſty. 
Thus the patriots of Thurium, when they 
obſerved the judges heſitating to pronounce 
an obvious and indiſputable. ſentence, would 
ſometimes recommend to them, ſeriouſly to 
conſider whether it was their duty to revere 
the perſon of the criminal or the Jaw, 
Charondas ſecured the permanence of his 
laws by one which was moſt rigid and un- 
exampled, He had been witneſs, in many 
com- 
. 


* 
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commonwealths, to ſeditions and tumults 
which had been occaſioned by thoſe who pre- 
tended to reform the laws. For while they were 
planning this reformation, juſtice was ſuſpend- 
ed, and anarchy prevailed. Therefore he enact- 
ed, that whoſoever ſhould venture to amend any 
of his laws, ſhould firſt, with his own hands, 
put a rope about his neck, and then repair 
with it 10 the afſembly of the people; and 
that it'ſhould not be taken off till after they 
had paſſed their judgment on his amendment, 
Ulf they accepted it, he ſhould immediately 
be freed from the rope; but if it was rejected, 
he ſhould be hanged with it on the ſpot. 
This law repreſſed the preſumption of politi- 
cal enterpriſers; they dreaded the determi- 
nation of the people. Hence from the time of 
Charondas only three of his laws were 
changed, at the ſuit of three perſons, who 
petitioned the aſſembly on very remarkable 
occaſions, ts 

By one of Charondas's laws, he who de- 
prived a man of an eye, was likewiſe to loſe 
an eye. One of the Thurians had an eye 
ſtruck out, who had before loſt the other; 
conſequently he was totally blind. This 
man repreſented to the aſſembly, that accord- 
ing to the letter of- the law, the puniſhment 
of his enemy would not be adequate. to the 
injury himſelf had received from him ;—that 
he who makes a citizen blind, is not ſuffi- 
ciently puniſhed by the loſs of an eye;+and 
that therefore in equity, he who had robbed * 
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of his only eye, ſhould loſe both his own, 
In a word, the unhappy blind man, after hav- 
ing deplored his calamity to the afſembly, 
ventured Itkewiſe, with a halter about- his 
neck, to propoſe an amendment of the law, 
His fcllow-citizens not only granted him his 
life, but agreed to his propoſal, and improved 
the law. "oy 
A ſecond law permitted a wife to quit her 
huſband, and to marry another. A man ad- 
vanced in years, having been deſerted by his . 
wife, who was young, adviſed the Thurians 
to improve their law by an additional clauſe, 
cenacting.— that a woman ſhould not be per- 
mitted to take a ſecond huſband 'younger than 
he whom ſhe had forſaken; and that a man 
ſhould not be permitted to chuſe a ſecond 
younger than ſhe whom he had quitted. 
This man's enterpriſe likewiſe met with ſuc- 
ceſs; his additional clauſe was adopted, and he 
recovered his young wife, who, in conſequence 
of his emendation of the law, was incapaci- 
tated from marrying a man of years ſuitable 
to her own, * 
A third law was corrected, which was 
likewiſe among thoſe of Solon, By this law 
the neareſt relation had a right to demand an 
heireſs, before the judges, in marriage. And 
by the ſame law, a female orphan might de- 
mand, in marriage, her neareſt relation. But 
that relation might exempt himſelf from mar- 
rying her by giving her a portion of five hun- 
dred drachmas. A female orphan of Thurium, 


who * 
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who was of a very family, but could 
hardly ſubſiſt, and Ayer ey paid his 
addreſſes on account of her poverty, repre- 
ſented her caſe to the aſſembly of the people, 
She informed them of her indigence and her 
deſolate fituation. Her diſtreſsful tale was 
as moving as her tears. She was ſo adventu= 
rous as to go farther. She propoſed that the 
law ſhould be altered ; that the diſpenſing 
clauſe of the five hundred drachmas ſhould be 
repealed, and that the heir ſhould be obliged to 
marry his neareſt relation, The aſſembly 
were moved with compaſſion for this orphan; 
they rg Shes of her ammendment ; and 
obliged her relation, who was very rich, to 


marry her, Vid. p. agg. er ſeq. 


THE TROGLODYTES:. 


The Troglodytes were à people of Æthio- 
pia. In agility and ſwiftneſs they excelled all 
other nations. They lived on ſerpents, li- 
zards, and other reptiles. Their language 
was totally different from all others; it Was 
like the hiſſing of a bat. 

n ©  Herov. lib. iv. c. 183. 


THE TYRRHENIANS. 
The Tyrrhenians, in very ancient times, 
were renowned for their valour ; they poſſeſſ- 
ed an extenſive country, and founded many 
cities, As they had a large fleet which _ 
: ' eit 
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their maritime power very conſiderable, they 
pave their name to that ſea by which the 
ſouthern parts of Italy are bounded. + 
They invented a trumpet which was of great 
uſe in land-engagements, and which, from 
them, was called the Tyrthenian trumpet, 
To augment the dignity of their generals, 
they gave them lictots, a chatiot of ivory, and 
ST TT P95 YE. 
They were the firſt who built porticoes 
before their houſes; an invention in which 
grandeur and convenience united. It pre- 
vented the noiſe of the paffengers, and of 
the ſlaves and domeſtics of the maſters, The 
Romans, who took many of their ' cuſtoms, 
adopted their porticoes, which they improved 
to a great degree of magnificence. 
The Tuſcans were famous for their appli- 
cation to polite literature and philoſophy, 
But their principal ſtudy was to know the 
various preſages from thunder; a ſcience in 
which they excelled all other nations. Hence 
they have been univerſally reſpected (ſays 
Diodorus Siculus) from their early eſtabliſh- 
ment to the preſent time; and many ſtates 
have applied to them in critical junctures, 
for their interpretation of -that celeſtial 
oracle. Fr 
As Tuſcany was a very fertile country, and 
thoroughly cultivated, it not only ſupplied its 
inhabitants with the neceſſaries, but with the 
ſuperfluities of life. The Tuſcans made two 


meals a-day, which were delicate and luxuP- 
4 rious. 
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rious. Their couches were covered * 
rich flowered ſtuffs. They had many veſſels 
of ſilver, and a great number of domeſtics, 
Fas eir ſlaves were either conſpicuous for their 
auty, or for their ſplendid drels. "Their 
youth, and even their ſlaves, had each a com- 
modious and elegant apartment. 
In the time of Diodorus Siculus they had 
loſt all that courage by which their anceſtors 
were diſtinguiſhed, and paſſed their life in in- 
dolence and debauchery, The  mildneſs of 
their climate, and the fertility of their ſoil, 
greatly contributed to their inactivity 255 in- 
temperance. The territories of [Tuſcany 
conſiſted of rich and extenſive plains, and 
fruitful hills. This country had frequent 
rains, in ſummer as well as in winter. 


Diob. SICUL, p. 218, 219. 


THE VENEDI 


The manners of this people reſemble thoſe 
of the Sarmatians ; "EY their robberies 
in the foreſts, and on the mountains that 
ſeparated the Fenni from the Peugini, Vet 
the Venedi were deemed a German nation, 
becauſe they had fixed habitations, becauſe 
they uſed ſhields, travelled and fought on ſoot, 
and were famous for their ſwiftneſs. In all 
theſe particulars they diffeted from the Sarma- 
tians, who were always on horſeback, or in 
their waggons. 
TACIT. DE Mok IB. GERM. c. 46. 
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1 THE ZABECL * 
The Zabeci were a Lybian nation: they 
Nee, in chariots; and their women a 

chariotcers, Hrzop, I. iv. c. 193, 


HE ZYGANTES. 


i The Zygantes were likewiſe a people of 
=_ Lybia. They ainted all their bodies, and 
ate monkeys, To bich there were great num- 
bers in tho mountainous parts of Libya. 
$ « "99 c. 194, 
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